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SiNCK  tlir  \\,i.;  lifL,Mn  Fiicdiich  Xiotzscho  has  been 
ui'lt'lv  (li-(U~-i'il,  ;in(l  tlir  (|U('-tiiin  li;i>  l)00ii  linked 
Iiiiw  fur  lii-  ■'  Nciic  .Moral  "'  f.\|il.iiii-  llif  attitiiili'  of 
tlic  <  oTiii.ui>  ill  iiitiTii.it  ioiial  all'air-.  Ni'\vspuj)ers 
iUid  inagiizines  have  liecii  tilletl  with  estimates  wliieh 
inav  well  bewilder  the  |)ublic.  ( >iie  critic  declares  that 
cha[>ter  and  verse  may  be  (juoted  from  ZaraUiustrd  tu 
justify  (ivery  stej)  which  Germany  has  taken;  another 
lind.  tliat  no  philosopher  has  spoken  out  more  boklly 
against  the  spirit  of  racial  aggressiveness — that,  in 
short,  N'ietzsclie  is  the  champion  of  the  (Jermaii 
(n'istjiot  as  enitiodied  in,  but  as  contrasted  with,  the 
Clerman  Reich.  In  the  heated  language  of  the  m(»ment 
tliere  is,  of  course,  much  exaggeration  and  much  mis- 
understanding; unfortunatelv.  the  truth  on  the  sub- 
ject is  somewhat  dillicult  of  access  to  the  Briti-h 
readier.  .Ah)-t  people  are  dctcricil  from  investigating 
at  lii'st  hand  when  tlicv  liiid  that  .-omt^  twcn'.y 
\oluiiie>  are  to  be  con.sulted,  and  the  available  hand- 
t'ooks  are  unsatisfactory.  Uur  competent  teachers 
of  ethics  have,  for  the  most  part,  passed  Nietzsche 
by,  and  the  work  of  expounding  him  has  fallen  largely 
to  tl»e  zealots  of  his  own  school. 

This  series  of  lectures  is  the  expansion  of  a  short 
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course  wliicli  I  drlivcivd  l.i.t   wintn-  i.,  tlir  Mudciits 
(•f  l).illioii>jo  I'liivorsity.     They  inuki"  .no  pivlciici'  to 
1m'  ,111  ;Mlt'(jiiiit.'  .ipprcciiifioii  (,f  Xiftzsclic's  placo  in 
till!  hisLoiy  of  tlidiigiif;    I    ii;i\c  cntifhuMl   rnvsclf  to 
those  aspects  of  his  \v..rk  which  m  ly  c.i.^t  iif,rht  upon 
the  sociiil  jioIkv  iiikI  idiMl.  of  ( Iciiiiiiny  a>  tiit'sc  Juivc 
hccii  ivvciicd  mt  ho  present  war.  .Mucli  timt  isvahiahle 
in  hi>  teaching'     for  c.xaniph'.  his  siifj^fe^tions  towards 
u  now  theory  of  knowledge     it  ha-,  Iiecn  necessary  to 
leave  luniotirod.     P,ut  to  e.xphiin  his  etliiea!  position 
1  have  had  to  include  a  fairly  wide  analysis  (»f  the 
anthi-opological  and  i)sy(  hological  hasis  upon  which 
the   whole  lia^   heen   made   to   rest.     Hence   this  in 
neither  a  hook  on  the  ^\ar  nor  a  hook  on  Nietzsche's 
philoxiphy:  it  is  an  ell'ort  to  assist  those  who  wi>li  to 
correlate   the   moral  out'ook   of  (iermany   with   one 
personal  intiuence  by  wJiich,   beyond  doubt,   it  has 
been  in  part  directed.     And  for  those  who   believe 
tiiat  Nietzsche,  proj)crly  understood,  has  been  a  force 
niakuig  towards  cosmopolitan  peace,  1  have  set  forth 
ni  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  I  believe  the  oppo- 
site. 

We  have  lately  had  a  rov-elation  of  character  in 
(iernian  leaders  iiy  which  not  only  we  of  the  British 
Empire,  who  may  well  ite  prejudiced,  but  neutral 
nations  which  ought  to  be  impartial,  have  been  aston- 
ished and  shocked.  It  is  now  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  e.Ktent  of  that  great  exposure;  I  shall  only  say 
of  It  that  the  indignation  of  mankhid  has  been  roused 
less  by  wliat  any  outsider  has  said  than  by  what  the 
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(;  rill. Ill  n'presentiitives  have  said  themselves — less 
liy  ill;'  icpncMiic,  of  (ieriu;iiiy"s  chticd  tlmii  by  the 
(•jiiidid  avowals  of  her  own  statesmen.     And  not  the 

k'iist  (l;i liming  evidoiico  lias  heen  suj)|)]iod  in  those 
paiiiplijcts  Ipv  whicli  lur  university  professors  have 
sought  to  coiicijiiito  neutiiil  opii-iioii.  One  manifesto 
after  aiiothcr  has  hcoii  issue<l  liy  tln'^e  eiuiticnt.  men, 
|iie~ciiti!ii,'  the  rase  for  (iennaiiv  with  all  the  forre 
which  ingenuitv  can  devise,  and  nil  the  wariiitli 
which  patri(iti>iii  can  inspiie.  Tlie^e  statements  we 
have  tri((l  to  read  with  wliatcver  patience  and  what- 
ever dispassio'iateness  were  under  the  eircumstances 
possible.  Two  things  are  specially  eonspieuous  in 
them— the  disregard  of  tV.cts  which  we  think  crucial, 
and  the  emphasizing  of  points  which  we  think  irrele- 
vant. They  ■'  '"c  intended,  of  course,  not  for  us,  hut 
tor  America;  their  authors  begin  with  profuse  courtesy 
about  the  fairness  of  the  American  mind,  but  after 
months  of  literary  campaigning  they  are  chagrined 
to  discover  that  the  Americans  remain  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  rea.son  is  not  obscure.  They  have  been  con- 
ducting a  "  moral  "  argument  in  categories  of  good 
and  evil  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  ccnscienoe 
ot  their  pul>lic.  America  wants  an  answer  to  some 
(luestions  that  are  perfectly  direct  and  perfectly  un- 
ambiguous. She  wants  to  know  how  the  murder  of 
the  Archduke  can  have  been  the  cause  of  a  war 
which  was  contemplated  a  year  before  that  murder 
took  place;  .she  wants  to  know  with  what  purpo.se  a 
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stmtegu'   r;iiluav,  of  no  (•oi!iiiicr(i;i]  iidv.mt.im',  was 
I'liilt  long  ago  light  ii|.  to  the  Jiclgiuii  frontier;  she 
wants  to  know  how  this  consorts  with  the  ( laiiii  that 
the  assault  oji  Bolgimu  wa,s  a  ioivvd  move  .it  the  last 
iiionicnL  to  anticipate  a  similar  move  by  France;  she 
\v;i:.rs  al)f)ve   all   to    know   why,    when    lliissia    and 
Au-tria  were  on  tlie  point  of  coming  to  terms,  Cev- 
inany     an  outsider  to  the  nuun  quarrel— .should  have 
declared  v  ar.     And  America's  reason  f<ir  persisting 
in  such  inquiri..s  is  that  she  believes  in  the  faith  of 
treaties,  in  the  rights  of  a  small  State,  in  the  awful 
gudt  of  drawing  the  sword  uni)rovoked.     The  Germain 
apologist  evades  her  questions,  or  answers  them  in 
terms  that  ar.;  pj  ..aly  false,  or  oilers  a  multitude  of 
answers  that  are  nuitually  UKonsistent.     These  are 
usual  methods  of  a  debater  that  is  in  the  wron<r:  b  't 
an    exceptional    ,.,.ture  in  the  Cierman  defence  is 
that  it  turns  aside  from  such  vital  issues  to  propomid 
a,  C..1XO  r.lnt].od  ;-  ...oral  phraseology  but  resting  upon 
a  thoroughly  immoral  postulate.     The  contrast  be- 
tween Teutonic  culture  and  Russia,n  or  Slavonic  bar- 
barism   is    pressed    hicessantly   upon    the   notice   of 
Americans,  and  the  implication  is  that  this  contrast 
should    determine    America's    decision.     When    she 
wants  to  hear  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  about  justice 
and  equal  rights,  but  is  offered  instead  a  panegyric  on 
the  cultural  enunence  of  one  side  as  compared  with 
the  other:  when  she  wants  to  know  why  a  treaty  was 
outraged,  and  is  told  that  no  treaty  can  be  allowed  to 
hinder  the  imperative  strategy  of  war:  when  she  wants 
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t.j  be  .shown  "liy  the  xVu.stro-Serbuii  dillieult)  was 
beyond  dijjloniatic  nietliods,  and  is  told  that  Au>tiia, 
with  (.;enuaiiy".s  coneuirence,  liad  made  up  her  mind 
to  teach  tlie  Serbs  a  blood-.stahied  lesson,  and  tiiat 
after  all  the  battle-field  is  not  .such  a  ^hockhig  thing  as 
is  commonly  supposed  -then  America  draws  her  own 
conclusion.  8he  concludes  that  she  is  not  hearing  a 
defence  within  the  terms  of  the  morality  which  she 
reveres,  but  the  avowal  of  a  new  morality  nianufac- 
tured  to  support  a  particular  statecraft. 

One  key  to  the  enigma  of  Germany  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  be  found  in  this  sinister  aberration  of  thouglit  on 
ethical  questions,  especially  on  the  issues  of  inter- 
national conduct.  There  has  been  a  current  of  such 
thinking  in  that  country  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
by  several  noted  litterateurs  that  current  has  been 
given  expression.  To  the  l^iglish  observer  it  seemed 
too  monstrous  to  be  important,  but  we  soe  to-day 
how  far  we  were  mistaken.  We  are  forced  to  revert 
to  it,  if  we  would  find  the  pnnciples  which  make  a 
systematic  whole,  clear  in  its  shameful  consistency, 
of  the  German  programme  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  this  book  1  have  selected  one  representative  of 
such  thought  for  special  study.  That  the  prophet 
of  Zaraihustra  "  made  the  war  ""  few  persons  will  be 
foohsh  enough  to  believe.  But  that  he  enforced 
with  singular  effectiveness  just  those  doctrines  of 
immoralism  which  Prussia  has  put  into  execution, 
the  following  pages  endeavour  to  show.  No  effort 
is  made  to  hide  those  elements  in  Nietzsche's  Evangel 
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whirli  (.-,„l(..l  another  \v,.,v;  on  the  contr;irv,  the 
reader  will  (Ind  these  sy.stematically  set  fortJK  But 
Nietzsehe's  points  of  agreement  with  militarism  are, 
ill  my  view,  far  more  signitirant  than  his  points  of 
dissent.  I  take  him,  not  as  the  originator  of  any 
policy,  but  as  typical  of  a  mood  which  has  had  fearful 
consequences  for  mankind;  a  study  of  his  WelUrn- 
schamnu,  may  tluis  cast  some  incidental  light  upon 
the  present  tragic  situation  of  Eurojie. 

The  references  in  the  foot-notes  throughr.ut  this 
book  are  to  the  authorized  l^iglish  translation  of 
Nietzsche,  edited  by  Dr.  Oscar  Levy.  I  have  to 
than':  two  colleagues-Dr.  A.  Mac.Mechan,  Professor 
of  I'p.ulish  Literature,  and  Dr.  ll.  l>.  Jones,  Professor 
of  Modern  i>anguages~for  much  valuable  help  in  the 
tevisioi)  of  proofs. 

IT.  [..  8. 
PAr.iiorsiK  Umvkhsitv, 
Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia, 
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T.FX'TTTRE  1 

The  clioicf  (»f  N'ictz^'Iic  us  sul)jo(t  for  a  shoit  rourse 
of  Sunday  afternoon  Iccturos  cm  ho  justif'uMl.  I  think, 
at  present  lioth  on  general  and  on  special  gronnds. 
I  speak  luuler  the  auspices  of  an  Association  which 
exists  to  infuse  Christian  ideals  of  cliaracter  into  our 
University  life.  Tliis  is  a  fitting  aim  only  for  those 
who  helieve  tiiat  these  ideals  are  supremely  valuable ; 
if  anyone  has  found  elsewhere  a  worthier  or  a  more 
fruitful  stinuilus,  ours  is  an  aim  v.liich  he  will  not 
cherish,  and  may  evfu  oppose.  Xow,  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  is  the  writer  who,  above  all  others,  has 
ba--e(l  his  aversion  to  Christianity  upon  moral  grounds. 
\IU  was  no  mere  scepticism  regarding  that  view  of 
(iod  and  the  world  which  we  call  religious  docma: 
he  looked  upon  this  as  already  bevond  the  need  of 
refutation,  us  a  myth  already  exploded  for  well- 
infoiinod  nnnds.  But  the  axe,  he  tells  us.  has  not 
yet  been  laid  with  real  thoroughness  to  the  verv  root 
of  the  tree.  Amid  all  the  negative  criticism  directed 
against  theolog}',  a  tender  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  Christian  conception  of  virtue  and  oltligation. 
Mankuid  has  still  to  bo  taught  that  Christianity  did 
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not  improve  hut  rather  oorrupte.l  to  tlir  very  core 
llu.  ,iondc  of  Europe,  tluxt  it  1ms  l.eei:  the  groat 
founteractive  of  .ulture,  that  wlien-ver  it  exists 
to-day-and  just  to  that  degree  in  ,vhuh  it  is  m- 
Ihiential- l(nv  tvpes  of  rliara.ter  flourish,  rr^^\v^^^^- 
tible  qualities  are  eiuouraged,  tlie  liigher  impulses  of 
man  are  strangled  at  the  birth. 

Tliis  challenge  proceeds  from  a  rare,  tliougli  not  a 
unique,  point  of  view.  As  we  examine,  I  trust  m  a 
perfectly  impartial  si.irit,  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests,  we  shall  be  forced  to  state  to  ourselves  m  an 
unusuallv  explieit  and  discriminating  way  what  we 
believe  to  be  involved  in  the  Christian  ideal  of  lite; 
when  we  set  th.is  in  contrast  with  the  piincii.le  which 
Nietzsche  would  substitute,  we  shall  perhaps  discover 
in  it  aspects  and  consequences  which  only  such  a 
])rocess  of  contrasting  can  reveal. 

l]nt  there  is   a   special   reason   for  the  attention 
which  has  of  late  been  fixed  upon  the  work  of  this 
(lerman    thinker.     The    war    which    is    desolating 
Europe  may  be  looked  at  on  many  sides  and  inter- 
preted in  many  ways;  on  one  point,  however,  there  is 
widespread  agreement  amongst  all  who  consider  ix, 
impartially.     It  has  become  clear  that  the  opponent, 
hold  very  different  views  about  international  obliga- 
tion.   The  divergence  is  not  simply  one  of  practice; 
it  is  a  divergence  in  the  principles  which  are  held 
with  all  honesty  of  mind  by  the  contending  parties. 
When  one  asks  for  the  reason  of  this,  one  is  met  by  a 
variety  of  answers;  amongst  them  is  the  claim  that 
certain  historians,  certain  philosophers,  certain  journa- 
lists, have  inoculated  the  German  conscience  with  a, 
moral  perversion.     Those   who   deal   in   picturesque 
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exagj^cratidii 


Mvo  tried  to  saddle  tlif  liliiitif  n|)(iii 
.sdim-  iii(li\  i(lii,il  uiit'i.  If  is,  of  course,  extravagant 
to  sii|)|)(i-(>  tluit  one  oi'  two  littM'ary  men  have  Keen  so 
[xitcnt  in  turning  tlie  tide  oi  an  Kinpire's  |)nli(  y;  yet 
1)111'  ijiiiiiit  liclp  lieiiig  impressed  I'v  the  i.ict  tlint  tin- 
tli('uri('>  of  lil'c  which  M  i('\\  (ici  111,111  thiiik'cr^  oi  hijfh 
|io|)iihi  I  it  \-  hii\'e  i-oiiiiiifii(h'  I  iirc  vciv  -iiiiijjr  to  those 
\vhi!li  (o'liii.i  i  ]iolitiii.iii~  ;nid  (ieiiiiHii  m'lic.d--  Ilixc 
I  tM'ii  t  ri;ii>i;it  iii;^'  into  |it.i(ti(e.  Ainont;^!  tiiesc 
tliiiikt'r>  I  ;ini  |ici>u.i(h'(l  thiit  Nietzxhc  h;i .  Ikm'ii  one, 
iilt  hoii^h.  tor  re.i^on-  I  o  w  hich  I  -ii.ill  ilniu  \oiir  ;it  ti-n- 
tion.   hi^  iiiut    M  -iin  i;ill\    (linicult    to  (h'tine.      Wlu-ii 


have   seen    wlial 


iiioi^d    aiid    -oci.il    me'^saue 


;inioiinte<l  to.  we  shidl  try  to  e-^tiniate  liow  I'ai'  it 
contained  th(>  i^erni  of  tlie  things  whicli  we  liave 
watched  with  ho^riti^•ll  astoni>linieiit  since  last  .Inly. 
Xiel/.^che's  woik  is  unlike  almost  anytliiiig  else 
that  has  licen  known  in  the  multiform  course  of 
ethical  speculation.  It  is  not  the  founding  of  a  new 
school,  otTering  a  different  interpretation  of  moral 
facts;  hy  this  time  it  would  lie  dillicult  to  originate 
such  a  school  except  as  a  fresh  combuiation  of  old 
one-.  Tennvsnn,  you  rememlier.  writes  in  his  poem, 
Tin  Tao  Voices : 


I  kiKjw  that  a<sp  to  ape  succeeds. 
BlDwinir  ;>■  noise  of  tongues  iuid  deeds, 
A  duNt  of  systems  and  oi  creeds. 

It  .seems  scarcely  possible  that  a  com])lete  noveltv 
in  tlie  way  of  moral  sy.stem  should  at  this  time  of  day 
arise,  however  violently  the  dust  might  lie  stirred. 
And  yet  that  way  of  looking  at  the  life  of  men  and 
communities  which   we  connect   with   the  name   of 
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Nietzsclie  is  iint  a  reviv:il  of  somt'tliiii",'  proiHaiiuU-d 
before.  It  hii>  lieoii  callt'd  a  rciiui.-saiico  ot  piigiiiii^lit, 
lui.l  tliat  it  i>  in  essence  piijiaii  no  (Hic  will  deny. 
Jiut  iicitlior  ciui  wo  deny  that  it  is  m  its  own  la-h;on 
original.  We  shall  put  it  Lest  hy  sayiiitf  tliat  it  is 
not,  like  other  systems,  an  attniipt  to  cxiilain  the 
iiliriioniena  of  the  nioial  <  oii-(ioii-nc->  of  man:  it  is 
rather  a  titanic  ell'ort  to  tiiin-lorm  that  conxaoii-ncss 

itself. 

Nietzsche  was  1m. .11   in  the  year   ISll  at   a   \llla^c 
ticai    Lcijizi^',  in  which  hi-  fatlicr  wa-  the   l.uthcian 
pa-tor.      lie  >li<jwrd  \cry  eaily  a  rcmaikal.lc  ajititudc 
for  classical  learning,  so  much  so  that  while  still  an 
undcrgradu.ite  he  was  chosen  to  till  a  Professorship  of 
Classical  I'hilology  in  the  I'niversity  of  Bfde.      This 
(hair  he  retained  for  only  a  few  years,  until  hi-  health 
broke  down,  owing  to  an  alTection  of  the  eyes,  which 
was  afterwards  traced  to  u   brain   lesion.     After  a 
period  of  sick-leave,  which  produced  little  imjirove- 
ment,  be  was  pensioned  by  the  University  in  1879. 
For  a  melancholy  decade  he  passed  from  one  health 
resort  to  another,  working  incessantly  under  the  most 
adverse     circumstances,     publisliing     volume     after 
volume  in  which  he  developed  those  ideas  for  which 
he  has  become  famous.     In   188".-  came  the  tragic 
setpiel;  he  was  declared  incurably  deranged,  and  the 
next  twelve  years  were  ])assed  in  an  a>ylum.     The 
end  came  mercifully  in  l!)ni). 

An  expounder  of  his  views  has  certain  serious 
ditliculties  to  overcome.  Nietzsche  was  no  system- 
builder— never  attempted  to  articulate  his  thought 
into  a  hainiomous  whole,  after  the  fashion  which 
German   philosophers   above   all    other    men   all'ect. 
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III'  iiiliii'd  to  lie  cuii^istt'iit.  vet  no  liuili  is  ;i  el  \iirr.  if 
an  iiiHutiMidus,  illustration  oi  Minci'son's  contcinjit 
lor  ciin^isti'ncv.  "that  lioh^olilin  of  litth^  minds"; 
111'  cliose  just  that  cpinjraniinatic  and  ai»hoiistic  .>tyl(' 
which  makes  (•on-i--tcncy  imiios^ililc.  Kicrro  para- 
doxes aliound.  conllicting  not  only  with  conimoii 
o|iinion,  liut  witli  eijually  tioicc  paradoxes,  w  liirli 
our  author  lia^  fulminated  elsewliere.  It  would,  of 
course,  he  absurd  to  hnul  down  a  writer  of  thi-  -ort 
to  anvthing  lik(>  literal  exactness:  he  is  a.  stupid 
pedant  indeed  who  would  interpret  the  woids  of  a 
poet  as  if  they  were  legal  formuhe.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  to  interpret  Nietzsche  at  all,  w»'  nuist 
extract  M)me  delinite  tenohing  from  what  he  has 
written;  ho  took  hiinsclf  \ery  seriously  intleed,  and 
has  been  vorv  seriously  taken  by  his  countrymen ;  we 
could  not  dishonour  hi<  memory  more  than  by  looking 
upon  him  as  a  mere  purveyor  of  bold,  amusing 
cvnici  nis.  But  lie  has  written  in  that  manner  which 
makes  it  mo-t  diiiicult  to  do  justice  to  a  ma,n"> 
opinions;  one  reader  is  charmed  by  the  form  and 
overestimates  the  content;  .mother  is  [.  Aoked  by 
the  inevitable  exaggerations,  and  cannot  examine 
with  ]iatience  the  underlying  thouglit.  Nietzsche's 
(Icrmaii  is  brilliant  indeed  perhajts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Schopenliauer,  the  most  str'king 
(Jeinian  jiro-e  in  exi-tence;  almost  every  {)age  has  its 
terse,  arresting  phrase;  we  are  delighted  by  his  viru- 
lent assaults  upon  convention:  he  has  an  intense 
hatred  of  cant,  and  whero  he  is  deahng  with  real  cant 
he  cuts  wide  and  deep.  If  all  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  he  appeals  with  force  to  that  element  in  all 
of  us   which   theologians  have  called  the  "  natural 
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iii.iu.  IJut  .111  ,1111  lini  li.i,  lint  alwiiys  written  tnilv 
Iktuusc  lie  liiis  w!  it  ten  i  li'\cil\-;  there  iiro  lew  sfdiu- 
tioli-  liioic  >iiljt|c  til, 111  I  lie  -ediKtinii^  ol  stvlc.  0?» 
'li''  iitluT  li.iii.l.  Mich  ciilir-  ii-  \(,ii  !l,iitin;niii.  iiri- 
'■it-«l  ii''\Mii(|  cinliinuice  by  a  pliil(),su|)her  who  uiil 
uoL  .-^et  loith  hi-  itlcis  ill  a  system,  liiivo  l)eeii,  1  think, 
less  tliiUi  t;iir  tn  Xietzselie.'  At  the  least  we  imi-t 
concede  th,it  he  has  given  us  a  .succes.sion  of  striking 
iin<l  Mi;,'gestive  points  of  view.  whi(  h  we  inii.st  a.s.siime 
and  aliuiidoii  in  turn.  Iiiit  t'loin  (nk  h  ot  uhicli.  while 
\\f  keep  to  it.  u  very  thought-pi(»\(>kini^  recoii-tnu- 
tion  of  man  and  of  societv  i-^  di>(lo-od. 

We  di.ih  ipproach  lii>  central  idea  Iie-t  if  we  thinl< 
ot  him  a-  liroiii^ht  up  in  tlie  >choo|  of  Schopenhauer; 
di-ciplediip  in  that  school  was  hi>  tiist  pliiIo>ophic 
faith;  reaction  a^^ainst  it  gave  the  inipul-«e  to  his  inde- 
pendent in(|iiiiy.  Hence  I  have  entitled  tlii-.  hwture 
T/n  Pi, coil  fn, ,11  /'(ssitin'sni.  Wo  must  begin  with  a, 
luiet  statement  of  Schopenhauer's  c-.iKh'mnat  ion  of 
life,  and  of  the  ground-  on  which  that  condemnation 
rested. 

The  intluence  of  llegel  had  become  dominant  in 
(iiinian  -peculation.  .Men  e\.:ywliere  had  caught 
np  the  great  ideali^ic  creed,  thai  the  W(uld  i-  intelli- 
gible through  and  through,  that  Reality  "  conta,ins 
no  principle  which  can  permanently  resist  the  pies- 
suie  of  thought."  The  univer-e  was  described  as 
ObjiM'ive  llea-on,  decipherable  in  every  ])ait,  if 
reflection  were  ouiiiciently  profound  and  .-uliicientlv 
patient.  Ultimate  discord  between  mind  and  its 
material  was  a  groundless  fear;  all  things  'vere  in 
their  essence  spirit.  Where  ])hilo,>ophy  had  failed 
'  Cf.  von  Hartmanu's  Ethisckc  Studioi,  pp.  35,  IHJ. 
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(III'  ciinr  u,i^  line  iif  .i|i|ihi';ili(»ii;  iiKuli''|ii,itr  m  li,i-ty 
tliiiikiii^  iiiii-t  lie  ciiii'd  liv  tliiiil<iii}^  that  wiis  nif)re 
tliMMMif^li  atul  iiKiic  (lilt  Kill-.  Tim-.  Ilr;^<'l  taught 
ii  IkiuihUcss  faith  in  intclhrt;  ho  it'l'used  to  icdigiiize 
iiiiv  limit-  to  under  taiiiliiif^  sucli  us  tlio^c  whi'h,  in 
Kant's  vicu',  undt'i.-tanding  it>olf  pro.-ciibc-.  Ami 
side  by  side  with  tliis  conlidonce  he  inspired  a  fervent 
iipt  itni-ni,  ai'  assurance  that  the  worhl  of  things 
would  ill  the  end  he  l)rought  under  the  mastery  of 
mind,  that  the  great  liuinati  vahies  would  l)e  eternally 
viiidiratcd  when  Reason  ^vithout  should  have  eoni- 
[iletcly  responded  to  reason  within. 

Schopenhauer,  on  grounds  which  1  ha\-e  not  spare 
to  set  forth,  had  chaJlengetl  this  whole  scheme  (.f 
interpretation.  Its  faith  in  rea.son  was  to  him  mere 
iHi'irf/,',  its  optimistic  outlook  a  dishonesty  of  the 
intellect.  Returning  to  Kant".-  doctrine  of  the  Thimj- 
iii-lfsrlf,  he  declared  that  thought  is  confined  within, 
the  l)ounds  of  ])lienoniena,  that  all  argument  from 
phenomena  to  their  ultimate  ground  transgresses  the 
limits  within  which  argameiit  nmst  move,  that  the 
Reality  behind  all  that  we  can  see  is  impenetrable  by 
retlection.  The  niind'.s  incompetence  wa.s  thus  not 
accidental,  but  necessary  and  permanent.  There  was 
no  such  correspondence  as  Hegel  had  allirmcd  be- 
tween the  external  order  and  the  inward  dialectic; 
one  nui-t  rather  concei\-e  tliouglii  it-elf  a.s  an  i'lstru- 
ment  of  narrow  range,  the  slave — as  Hume  put  it — 
(;f  our  passions  and  ap})etitcs.  As  .such  it  was  practi- 
cally .serviceable,  but  its  limits  were  set  by  biological 
utility;  it  could  read  no  speculative  riddles;  to  think 
of  Reality  as  "  mirrored  "  in  mind  was  mere  as.«ump- 
tion  dictated  by  religious  bias,  a  suboniing  of  ])hiloso- 
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pliy  in  defence  of  t}iei>n)  Wliat  one  rould  actually 
discern  in  nature  was  a  process  antithetical  lO  desigii, 
a  mere  working  of  force,  a  struggle  on  tlie  part  of 
everything,  good  and  })ad,  to  maintain  itself  ;n  ex- 
istence. Tliis  was  best  j,ut  analogically  as  'blind, 
irrational  will  "";  if  any  purpose  could  be  assigned,  it 
was  merely  that  of  the  organism  ^vliich  resists  disso- 
lution, or  of  the  matter  which  is  indestructible;  there 
was  a  ul.iquitous  "  will  to  live,"  but  there  was  no 
rational  guidance  of  life,  no  specific  goal  to  which 
things  tend. 

On  sucli  a  basis  Schopenhauer  turned  to  face  the 
problem  of  human  values.     Existence  being  such,  is 
it  for  man  really  worth  while  ?     Does  it  justify  itself 
as  desirable  ?     He  replies  that  it  is  our  nature  to 
pursue   tlie   everlasting  quest   for   wh  t   we   cannot 
attain.     Our    sulTering    far    exceeds    our    pleasure; 
pleasure  itself  is  chiefly  negative:  it  is  the  name  we 
give  to  relief  from  discomfort.     Intellectual  advance 
brings  only  a  greater  refinement  of  discontent;  we  thus 
realize  all   the   more  cleaily   how  deep   is  the  gulf 
between  aim  and  i^erformance.     ft  is  the  fijiest  nature 
that  feels  di>appointmeiit  most;  but  whether  on  a 
low  or  on  an  elevated  plane,  experience  is  at  bottom 
identical,    a    rouiul    of    baliled    energv,    unsatisfied 
desire,  blasted  hopes.     Yer  we  never  draw  the  moral 
1»\  denying  lite;  and  in  this  circumstance  one  may  see 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  rea.son  is  tlie  weakest 
force  by  which  we  are  ruled:  (uily  such  creatures  as 
were  goaded  on  by  an  irrational  will  to  live  could  have 
survived    the  long   process   of  diHl!r.>i,.nment.     We 
even  argue  that  existence  is  "on  the  whole  good  "'; 
but  It  is  the  blind  cosmic  impulse  which  prescribes  to 
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us  this  veiT  f.ilsification  of  thought,  using  as  its  tool 
that  rajohM-y  of  tlio  intellect  wliich  i.s  tailed  philo- 
sophic optimism. 

What.  thou,  is  the  remedy  ?  Not  tlie  so-called 
"  progres.s  ■'  of  the  Hegelian  s(>hool,  not  tlie  attempt 
to  make  reasoning  more  adequate  or  to  rid  experience 
of  its  failures.  Inadequacy  and  failure  l^elong  to  the 
very  essence  of  wiJ].  De-^ire  grows  by  what  it  feed.s 
upon;  if  we  seek  to  satisfy  it  we  merely  palliate,  in 
the  end  we  even  intensify,  the  disease.  One  nuist,  so 
far  as  possible,  withdraw  from  the  v.hole  process;  in 
lesthetic  contemplation  tlii.s  i,s  partially  achieved,  for 
we  become  disinterested  spectators,  not  actors,  in  the 
drama. 1  But  to  achieve  complete  redemption  we 
must  starve  desire,  we  must  negate  life,  we  must 
produce  througli  ascetic  discipline  a  sjiirit  wliich  no 
longer  wills  to  live.  The  celibate  should  be  esteemed 
a  benefactor  of  his  race,  for  he  refuses  to  join  in  per- 
petuating a  species  doomed  to  pain.  And.  in  general, 
all  the  \'irtues  nuiy  be  summed  up  under  sympathy — 
a  sense  of  pitifulness  toward  all  who  arc.  like  ourselves, 
being  broken  upon  the  wlieel,  a  feeling  of  oneness  in 
pain  with  the  whole  sentient  world.  Xeminem  Iwde, 
/DiHio  oniKvs  fjiianfum  jiufea  ium  :  the  rational  goal  for 
luiniauity  becomes  .something  like  the  MrmuKi  of 
BuddliLsm,  a  paradise  reached  througli  extinction. 

Schopenhauer  was  the  idol  of  Nietzsche's  early 
period,  and  we  shall  have  to  notice  many  points  in 
winch,  strangely  enough,  the  a})08tle  of  .Superman 
has    borrowed    from    the    apostle    of    Ninvana.     He 

'  Cf.  The  W'ur' '  <i.s  Will  ami  lika,  i.  231 :  -  We  arc  tlu'ti  set  free 
from  the  gross  pressure  of  will,  we  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  will's 
hard  labour,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  stops." 
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acrepted  lu||v  all  tliat  his  inast.'r  liad  said  alioiit  life's 
intrinsic  |.   mi;  ho  rc|iiidiati'd  with  the  same  uainitli 
llogel'.s  coiilideiice  in  iiitolk'ct;  he  thrust    Irom   him 
with  sroni  and  cvon  with  hatred  all  siifigcstions  of  a 
yiiiding  Providenee.  all  nutit)ns  of  a  future  state  in 
whicli  the  sufferers  of  the  pre.sent  should  be  "  eternally 
indemnified."'     And  yet  Nietzsche  recoiled  from  pessi- 
mism with  all  the  intensity  of   a   religious   devotee. 
"  World-contenuiers."  "  World-deniers/'  "  Men  faith- 
less to  earth,  of  whom  the  eartli  is  weary— away  with 
them  !" — these  became  the  expressions  of  Ms  most 
bitter  mood.'     "  There  was   a   time,""   lie   ex.  hiims, 
"  wlien  the  greatest  sin  was  l>lasphemy  agai"    t  God; 
the  greatest  sin  now  is  bla:-pliemy  against  earth. '"- 
How,  then,  having  apparently  admitted  all  t''at  the 
pessimist  affirms,  and  having  scouted  all  the  mitiga- 
tions which  either  theistic  or  non-theistic  philosophy 
has  suggested,  does  he  carve  out  for  himself  any  way 
of  escape  ?     He  docs  so  in  a  manner  that  is  truly 
original. 

Pessimism,  he  points  out.  rests  upon  a  certaJ;! 
assumption,  talv'ii  for  granted  lui  one  sit\'  and 
childishly  conce(h(l  on  the  other,  in  complete  ignor- 
ance that  any  prior  question  can  be  laiscd.  The 
moment  it  is  raided  one  can  see  that  the  thing  |)re- 
supposed  is  not  only  disputable,  but  outrageously 
lalsc. 

it  is  a>-umed  that  (/the  w:)i'ld  can  be  proved  to 
contain  more  pain  than  pleasure,  and  especially  if 
it  can  1)0  proved  that  this  excess  of  suffering  is  per- 
manent, life  is  CO  ipso  condemned.  Hedonistic  values 
are  taken  as  decisive.     What  if  it  should  turn  out 


Cf.  Zunilhuslia,  i.  3,  1. 


Ibid.,  i.  3. 
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tli.it  the  srliL'ino  (»!'  tilings  luis  some  better  purpose 
tliiiu  to  minister  to  my  enjoyment  iiiid  to  assuage  my 
inconveniences  '.  What  it'  it  should  he  found  that 
evi'ii  lor  me  there  is  some  higher  object  than  anv  that 
can  be  expressed  in  sucn  terms  of  feeling  ^^  The 
worth  of  existence  had  been  denied  because  it  was 
examined  in  the  light  of  certain  categories  whose 
validity  no  one  dared  to  dispute.  Suppose  wo  can 
deprive  these  categories  of  their  value  ?" 

To  this  point  Nietzsche  again  and  again  recurs. 
What  an  ignoble  conception  one  has  of  the  universe 
if  one  looks  upon  it  as  bound  to  vindicate  itself  by  the 
])leasure  it  gives  to  individuals  !  How  grotesquely 
one  exaggerates  the  im])ortance  of  comfort  !  "  I'eo})le 
meet  an  in\  alid  or  an  old  man  or  a  corjise  -and  imme- 
diately they  say  Life  is  refuted  ;  but  they  only  are 
refuted,  and  their  eye  which  seeth  only  one  side  of 
existence/'''  "  I  tell  you  there  are  higher  problems 
than  tlie  i)UMsure-pahi  })roblem."  And  even  from 
the  ]u)int  of  view  of  man  himself  it  is  tlie  weakest  or 
shallowest  of  our  species  who  see  a  goal  in  the  elinuna- 
tion  of  suffering.  "  The  discipline  of  suifering,  of  great 
siilTering,  know  ye  not  that  it  is  only  this  discipline 
that  ha^  produced  all  tlie  ('lc\alions  of  luinianity 
hitherto.'"'  Thus,  f(»i'  Nietz.schc.  the  great  que-tion 
ccnues  to  ]»e  this;  Which  of  the  \aluing  codes  d(»  vou 
mean  to  athipt  as  higher.  {  Su])pose  it  should  a])peai- 
thfit  tlie  world  is  apjirovcd  by  the  test  of  viitue 
though  condemned  liy  the  te>t  of  ]>leasuic  ;  Sup- 
pose it  should  be  neither  viituou^  imr  pleasant  and  vet 
shoi'ld  be  vindicated  liy  the  criterion  of  beauty  {     It 


'   H'(7/  (o  Power,  35. 

^  Zaratlnistra,  i.  I):  rf.  i.  2. 


'  IlmL,  12. 

'  Ihi/oiiil  doo'l  'Hid  Eril.  225. 
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i>  pliiiii  tlut  u-o  mii.t  iH.gin  l.y  settling  on  some  prin- 
fiplc  to  which  i)iiniii(v  l)ohinas 

But.  he  f^rnvs  on,  the  worId-(les])ising  temper  of  our 
age  hiis  a  deeper  basis  than  even  Schopenhauer  was 
aware;   pessimism  is  but  one  varietv  of  that  general 
atriti.dc   for  which   life,   tried   bv  eVerv  test,   seems 
equally  eondemned.     To   this   radical   cmdennution 
Xietzsche  gives  the  name  .\i/nli,m.     It  is  the  assur- 
anee  that  "  life  is  absurd  in  the  light  of  the  highest 
values    yet    discovered-;'    it    i.    "disbelief    in    all 
values/^     "  The  most  gruesome  of  all  gnests  is  at 
our  door.'"'     Reason  could  no  longer-  stav  itself  upon 
the  objects  of  a  transcendental   world,^  upon   {Uh\, 
upon  Paradise,  upon  a  redeeminp  plan ;  since  it  was 
just  these  which  in  the  past  .reserved  life's  con- 

liden.e  m  itself,  their  dissolui  ■:.  a.  d  been  followed  by 
a  complete  failure  of  nerve.  Purpose,  Unity,  Truth— 
these  were  once  guaranteed  by  theological  meta- 
physic;  they  had  fallen,  and  with  them 'the  values 
which  they  had  supported.'  But  the  situation  might 
yet  be  saved  if  we  could  only  rnriJue  the  valmtum, 
thamrlves,  if  we  (-ould  see  other  and  l,etter  ideals  of 
wr.rth  than  any  which  the  dec^-.yed  dogmas  had  been 
invented  to  sustain. 

Nietzsche  was  bred  a  philologist;  and  of  one  striking 
metaphor,  drawn  fi.,m  his  early  studies,  he  makes 
fre.paent  use.  Sucli  ;ind  such  a  picture  of  the  world, 
he  repeatedly  e.vclaims,  is'"  mteipietation.  not  text."'' 
He  means  that  so  many  marginal  glosses  have  been 
mscribed  on  th.  book  of  nature  that  one  can  now 

'    Will  to  Power,  3.  2  ;,^  ^-f 

'  Will  to  Power,  1.  «  /j,^^  J2 

'  Beifond  Good  and  Evil,  22;  rf.  38,  230. 
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scarcely  recover  the  original  amid  the  mass  of  com- 
mentary. Not  facts  in  their  nakedness,  but  facts 
overlaid  by  criticism,  above  all  by  moral  criticism, 
were  offered  to  him  who  aimed  at  independent  valua- 
tion. What  weie  the  so-called  systems  of  thought 
but  so  many  confessions  of  their  originators,  "  a 
species  of  unconscious  l)iogr,ipliv  '.'  One  should 
always  a'-k  about  a  metaphysician:  "  What  nionil 
doctrine  is  he  aiming  at  T'  or  "  What  sort  of  man 
was  it  who  reflected  thus  T"  If  we  e.Kaniine  Nihilism 
with  this  principle  in  our  minds,  do  we  not,  he  asks. 
become  aware  tiiat  the  tiling  befoie  us  is  far  more  a 
.symptom  than  a  ])roblem  T~  A  man  does  not  tliiiik 
nihilistically  because  he  has  passed  through  a  certain 
chain  of  reasoning;  rather  does  this  reasoning  appeal 
lo  him  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  sort  of  man  he  is.  If  an 
age  is  nihilistic  it  is  because  that  age  was  iirst  decadent. 
Is  not  the  question  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  ?''  a  sign  of 
sickness  in  liim  v/ho  raises  it?  Ju.st  as  a  mor'nid 
creature  will  keep  examming  his  own  arteries  and 
feeling  bis  own  pulse,  so  it  is  anything  rather  than  a 
virile,  buoyant  society  which  dwells  upon  "  social 
problems,"  which  substitutes  the  scrutiny  of  life  for 
the  ardour  of  actual  living.  6  di/e^erao-To?  ySto?  ov 
ySto;,")s  avOpdiTTw:  so  said  the  Platonic  Socrates,  and, 
in  Nietzsche's  view,  the  man  who  said  so  certi- 
fied himself  a  decadent.^^  It  was  Socrates  who 
initiated  that  perio  I  when  energy  became  weak 
just  in  proportion  as  thought  became  nunute.  The 
Greeks  had  given  us  nuicli,  but  we  owed  least  to  tlie 
philosophers  among  them,  to  the  men  who  invented 

'   lUiinnd  (lord  and  Evil,  G.  ^   !i  ///  to  Pouer,  38. 

^  f'l-  Joyful  iicieme,  p.  34;  Tinln/hl  nf  the  Idols:  "  Socrates." 
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systciiH  of  valiiatidti,  uli..  taii<,'lit  ii^  lo  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  nutiiic,  who  interjn.sed  artilicial  biiriiers 
between  ni;in  und  the  life  that  was  liis  own-  wiio,  in 
ii  word,  made  ns  a,ll  a^Iianicd  of  our  instincts.     Our 
<I."l.t  was  to  the  iM,itr,,v.Ms  uUnvA-  culture,  to  men 
I'l^''   Tdurvdi  les-no   si,  klv  moralists,    no    nerveless 
cal.iiJator<  aln.ut   right  aii.l   wrong— men  wlio   have 
^hown  u<  how  the  gr.Mtest  of  all  ia,ces  lived  when  the 
w,ul(l   was  young.     Lowered   vitality   was   not   pro- 
duc(Ml  Uv  tlie  woes  ,,|  existence  wliicli  Schopenhauer 
lia.l  described.     These  wei'e  tlie  eflects,  not  f  he  causes, 
"I    decadence.'     Vi.'e.   crime,   alc(.hoIi^ni.    Iiy.tcria-' 
they  were  all  pre>ent  in  e\  eiy  age;  but  thev  were  made 
to  bulk  more  largely,  to  as.sume  terriiving  a.speets, 
because  mankind  had  grown  old,  had  lost  the  elastic' 
spring  of  the  past;  we  had  received  tliese  tilings  like 
microbes  of  disease  into  a  frame  of  impaired  vigour 
and     lowered     resistaiu'e.       Mr.     Schiller    has  ''put 
Nietzsche's  point  with  great  succinctness  hi  the  ques- 
tion: "  What  dilTerence  is  made  to  the  '  facts  '  by  our 
attitude  towards  them  T"- 

This  decadence  of  modern  Europe  is  embodied  in 
tigure  after  ligure  of  Znrathnsfm,  figures  marked  by 
world-weariness,  by  disbelief  in  values,  by  enfeeble- 
inent  of  will.  Quietist  philosophy  is  burles(iued  in 
the  professor  who  confided  to  his  class  that  the 
f^xmmmi  honum  is  really  .sleep,  that  the  goodness  of 
all  good  things  and  the  evil  of  all  evil  things  are  to  I,c 
measured  by  their  effect  upon  calm,  unbnken  slum- 
ber.'*   There  is  the  vision  of  the  "  last  of  the  Popes," 

•  If///  to  Power,  12. 

In  Quiiilvihj  lirrinr,  January,  11)13,  p.  153. 
'  Zurathudra:  "  The  AuadoniiC  Chairs  (,f  Virtue." 
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the  man  "  (nit  of  sen-ifo,'"  because  the  riod  he  sen-od 
has  died;  liis  did  vnration  is  gone  and  .0  is  \iidit  for 
any  other.^  Wo  have  the  minute  scientific  specialist 
wlio  spends  liis  sticngtli  over  tlie  dissection  of  a 
ieecirs  brain —devotion,  forsooth,  to  tiiith  foi'  its  ,i\vn 
sake — a  devotion  which  any  society  with  a  purpose 
would,  have  scorned,  b\it  which  wuis  applause  from 
degenerates  in  wliom  the  spring  of  real  life  has 
snapped."  Tlie  "  voluntary  beggar  "  turns  liis  back, 
in  bkifif  revolt,  upon  civilization,  seeks  rather  the 
company  of  the  cud-chewing  beasts,  declaring  that 
except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  kino,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  climax 
is  readied  in  the  scornful  })icture  of  the  "  last  man  "'; 
when  the  soil  of  humanity  shall  have  become  ex- 
hausted, when  the  arrow  of  longing  shall  no  longer  be 
launched,  the  world  will  be  at  a  loss  even  to  under- 
stand what  strength  of  impulse  once  meant;  the 
coming  decadent  will  "  love  his  neighliour  and  rub 
against  him,  for  lie  needs  warmth  ";  he  will  have  the 
persistent  vitality  of  the  ground-fleas,  and  will  be 
satisfied;  "the  last  man  liveth  longest;  ive  have  dis- 
covered happiness;  so  saitli  the  last  man  and  blink- 
eth."^ 

This  seems  to  give  us  the  key  to  Nioizsche's  first 
book.  The  Birth  of  Tragedy.  He  thought  of  the  (ireeks 
as  feeling  from  a  very  early  time  the  problematic 
character  of  life,  especially  its  disappointments,  its 
sadness,  its  frustrated  will.  Silenus"  reply  to  King 
Midas  was   almost  an  anticipation  of  the  creed  of 

'  Ziirafhiistm,  iv.  G6. 

''  Ihiil.,  iv.  64.     Cf.  Beyoixl  Gncl  nn,]  Eril,  207. 

^  Ibid.,  iv.  G8.  "  Zamthn^tra  .  ProloL'uc,  5. 
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Schopenhauer:  "  The  happiest  dosfinv,  f..r  ev-.r  he- 
\ond  thy  reach,  is  never  to  have  he-u  horn;  and  the 
next  best  by  far,  [,  to  retun.  as  swiftiv  as  niav  be, 
to  the  bourne  whence  we  eaine."  Thus"  if  tlie  (Jreek 
spirit  was  essentially  joyous,  a  spirit  that  said  "  Yea  " 
to  ex-istenre,   it  was  not  because  the  p,.i.ni;in(v  of 

tinnrrs  I,,d  not  been  felt:  theirs  was  a  profound."  not 
•J^_  superhcal.  optinusm.  i[ow  uas  it  reached? 
Nietzsche  nidieated  three  ways. 

There   was   first   the  creation   of   the   bright    ;,nd 
''<^='''teous  Olympian  gods;  t),ev  Mere  a  foil  a,.r,unst 
evervtlnn- sordid:  even  this  w.uld  nn^ht  )h>  appn.ved 
when  thought  of  as  their  workmanship,  under  their 
governance,  embodying  their  puipose.s.     Man  nii-rht 
"1  th  ught  detach  him.self  from  the  welter  of  strurr'le 
nuglit  place  himself  at  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  ditme 
artists,  and  while  he  could  feel  liiniself  a    ort  of  dis- 
interested spectator,  he  might  share  the  jov  of  the 
gods  themselves.     "  Only  as  an  aesthetic  phenomenon 
can  the  world  be  justified."'     This  attituc^o  Xietzsche 
called  the  ApoUoman  spirit;  its  products  were  espe- 
c.a.ly    those    of    painting,    sculpture,    epic    poetry. 
Homer,  I'he.d.as,  I'olygnotus-such  as  these  were  the 
iirst  opponents  of  Greek  pe:ssimism. 

Later  than  this  came  the  method  of  rationalistic 
discussion,  the  method  of  him  who  would  rise  t..  the 
''eight  of  a  great  argNMcnf,  that  he  might  "  justifv 
the  ways  of  (iod  to  men."  8..ence,  philosophv  the 
airaignmenv  of  everything  before  tlu-  bar  of  reason 
the  search  .^or  canons  and  principles-this  was  the 
movement  best  caUed  Socratic,  a  movement  which 
luid  never  smce  been  allowed  to  pause,  and  to  win,  h. 

'   BIrtf,  of  T,a<ii,!if.  p.  21. 
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just  becaiiM'  the  world  caimol  Im"  liigicull)-  \  iiulicitL'd, 
ii  groiit   (IimI   III    l',iiiip|)ei.n  Nihilism  was  due.     IJut 
iiiU'riucdiiite   betwet'ii    the   spirit    of   Apollo  ,iiid   the 
sjiiiit    of   Socrates    wn   could   discern    tlie   spirit   of 
Dionysus,    and    its    deathless    expression    had    been 
found  in  tr.igic  drama.     Aristotle  was  entirely  wrong 
ulieii  |i("  looiced  for  the  niot  ive  of  tragedy  in  a  KaDapa-i'; 
ol  the  emotions;  ihis  was  but  .i  iiiora!i>l',>  iiii>uii(lrr- 
standiiig:  Creek  drama  iiad  its  root  in  an  age  far  too 
robust  for  morality.     In  the  mythic  struggle  between 
Zeus  and  the  Titans  onn  ought  to  see  a  symbol  of  the 
w.ir  between   nature  ,iiid  restraint,  between  instinct 
and   («in\-entional   order.     Dioiivsus   with   his  satyrs 
was  the  type  of  pa-sion  that  refused  a  brulle,  of  a  will 
that  would  not   mask  its  impulses  under  the   tiiin 
veneer  of  law.     The  satyr-play  was  tlie  germ  from 
>vhich   tragic  art   arose;  and   the   tiling  which   drew 
highly   civilized   Arhciii.ius    to    witness   this    M)rt    of 
<u-giastic  revel  was  the  chance  of  returning  again  in 
thougiit  to  tlie  elemental  forces  of  life,  of  looking  at 
it  unexi)urgatcd,  unreiineil  undisguised,  with  it.,  in- 
toxications not  le-.  than  its  .sanities,  its  nithles,sne.s.s 
equally  with  it-  controls.     The  moral  tlii'.t  it  lu-oii<>-ht 
home  to  him  was  one  rhat  could  not  be  articulated  by 
logic,  but  ci.uld  be  felt  with  an  ardour  beyond  any- 
thing that  logic  ever  knew;  it  was  the  thought  of  the 
eternity  of  will,  of  tlie  world-furce.s  as  .sweeping  on 
tliough  the  indi\i.iual  may  be  engulfed:   it  wa-  the 
reckless  aliirn    tion  of  life,  not  in  .spite  of,  but  even 
because  of  its  fulness  of  passion,  of  suiTering,  even  of 
cruelty.     Hence  there  was  no  '"  poetic  justice  "  in  the 
great  tragedies:  an  (Ed i pus  or  a  Prometheus  doe.s  not 
end  in  an  exhibition  of  the  g(jod  man's  final  tiiuni[)h 
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i>i  tin-  iiiotlo  ili.it  virtue  is  its  own  rew.iid;  .1';mIi\Iii- 
.111(1  S()|)|i(H'ios  were  no  artists  of  .Ksojiic  l;il>lr.  Ami 
il  u  f  coulii  imt  tii-dav  I'litci'  iiitii  1  III'  I  )iipiiv~iiiii  >|'irit , 
It  wa>  lifcaii-c  we  liad  lict'ii  taii;^lit  aatiticiaJ  \.ilua,- 
tiidis,  l)i'c;iu-e  wi'  liail  lici'ii  ludiii^lit  U|»  in  a  mIkkiI 
hall  ili'Ciulent  with  imir.ili/ini^.  Ii.iji  hoottt'il  will) 
jp|iil(i>o])liizi)ig. 

We  are  not  conciMiu'il  wiili  I  lie  |lll',|o|(l^l(•al  merits 
fr  demerits  oi  all  1 1 '^;  as  a  coiit  riliiit  inn  tn  lair  knctw- 
Jcdge  of  (ireeU  eulture  it  has  received  scanty  re^peet 
Iroui  those  best  competent  to  judge.  A  piece  of 
literary  history  written  in  sucli  disregaid  (»i  lii>t(irical 
evidence,  and  relying  >o  nmch  upon  the  autli('r"s 
a  priori  iusight.  could  not  lind  ta\dur  with  .scholars. 
Oneeannot  wonder  at  the  severe  handling  ol  ^"ietz^clle 
by  so  emiii'Mit  a  (Jrecian  as  \\  illaniowitz-.Vloellendorf, 
or  at  the  paineil  disappointment  oi  hi-  own  Irieiid 
Kit-cld.  I'jut  the  -piritu.il  attituile  t.dvcn  U|i  in  the 
liul/i  (if  Tniijdh/  wa>  maintained  liv  Nietz-che  to  the 
la>t.  He  reverts  to  the  subject  in  his  Ttrilnjli/  oj  tin' 
Iduls,  sunmiarizing  it  thus: 

'■  The  alliinuition  oi  life  carried  even  into  it,-^  most 
fiuinid.ilile  ])i()l)lenrs,  the  Will  to  Li\e  exulting  in  the 
knowledge  of  its  inexhan.^tible  fecundity,  in  the 
piv-eiicc  of  the  destiucti<Mi  of  the  line>t  tvpes  of 
humanity,  that  is  what  I  cdl  the  l)iony>ian  >pirit  ; 
and  it  is  there  that  i  jound  the  key  to  the  >oiil  of  t  he 
tragic  poet.  The  ti,'  h-  .'>ou1  iloes  not  wi>h  to  get  rid 
of  jiity  aiul  terror,  K  tloe-  imt  \vi>h  to  purify  it.-elf 
trom  a  dangerous  pas>ion  by  means  of  a  violent 
I'xplo-ion  of  this  passion — which  was  what  Aristotle 
understo(»d  by  it — no;  it  wishes,  far  above  pity  and 
terror,  to  be  ilsclf  the  eternal  joy  of  the  future,  the  joy 
which  alM)  understands  the  joy  of  annihilating.'' 

'   I'adi'jkl  "J  t/tc  luuls  :  ""  WL.it  I  vwv  tu  the  Auciuiil.^." 
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This  tr,i.<^ii'  iUMtiidi'  \va.  tlic  thing  which  Xictz-chf 
ui-lird  to  rciiist^itc  ;h  the  [IdhiHsc/uDiiiin/  of  l"]i[ro|ic. 
I>ut  he  h.l^  no  h(i|ic  t  h.it  t  he  |ii'('\  iiihiig  iiioiliid  out  hiok 
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begins  with  t  hi-  iciiuirk.  "  What  j  ain  going  to  icl.itc 
i-  tiic  history  of  the  noxt  two  ecntuiios."'  Tlir  omens, 
he  held,  were  elenr;  lMiri)|)e  must  he  iiiliiliMic  for 
generations  t(>  come.  Nor  did  he  wholly  de|)lon'  t  Ins. 
lor  dec,iden((t  w,i-  an  inevitalile  stage  in  the  lile  o|  a 
society;  it  nuist  grow  old  and  ilecav;  it  mii^t  ha\e  its 
autumn  and  winter  it  it  is  toreaeh  its  spring.  S<((ial- 
i-m,  full  of  schemes  for  improving  the  world,  lor 
(  haiining  the  pain  out  ot  it,  was  int'vendin/i  ■  it  \\a> 
one  long  admim-^tration  of  aiuesthetics  to  dull  the 
.symptoms  of  disease.  Decadence  had  no  radiial 
cure:  indeetl,  men  nuist  get  wor.se  liefure  they  could 
get  better;  the  es->ential  point  was  to  prevent  the 
decayed  elements  from  infecting  the  elements  that 
remained  healthy,  i'erhaps  a  coloy.sal  war  would  he 
the  best  instrument  for  surgical  cure,  a  suu-restion  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  return  as  we  trace  Nietzsche's 
inlluence  upon  current  events. 

One  i-  disposed  at  lirst  sight  to  underrate  the  im- 
[loitaiuc  of  this  view.  We  may  sympathize  with  the 
judgment  that  pcs>imi>m  and  NihiliMii  arc  iiiorliid 
products;  we  may  agree  tliat  they  are  .signs  of  deca- 
dence. But  we  feel  that  .something  more  nui,-t  be 
said.  One  may  di.scount  the  illnesses  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac; but  one  does  >o  because  his  symptoms  can 
be  shown  to  be  subjective.  Must  we  not  similarly 
take  note  of  what  a  '"  world-de-i.tiser  "  has  got  to  .say  i 
Must  we  not  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  values  which  he 
thinks  lost  are  really  preserved,  or  that  the  things  he 
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values  an-  not  :v.il|y  tli..  iii,,m  nnpnrf  ,ii,-  >     s,,  far  ;m 
wo  have  yet  f..ll,Mv.>,l  i,,,,,,  Xiotzsch.'  :.|,,MMr-  t..  .„!.- 
stitutc  (lognutic  assertion  for  reason,..!  ni,,i,irv;  I,h 
ulio|,..ale  accoptan.^.'  of  life  as  it  staixls,  his  refusal  i,. 
.t.li.ut  that  anything  in  it  is  other  than  a>  it  >lioul,l 
1"'-  liM  attitude  of  ••  saying  yea  -  to  il„.  uhoh.  ,,„no^ 
nuna  (,f  .nine  and  >,inVnng  and  (lis,,rd,.r,'   all  Mrikr 
us  as  senseless  para.h.x.     j',,,,  .,1.1,  a  .!.■,  ,-,.,„  u.miM 
be  hasty.     We  have  yet  to  see  the  grounds  ..n  u  In.  h 
he  deelines  j„.t   that  standp.iint  ..f  valuation  uhi.h 
the  modern  man  adopts;  wc  have  to  gra^p  the  aiuu- 
ineiit  in  whi.-h  lie  assigns  to  this  an  origin  su.-h  as  will 
rob  it  of  its  validity;  and  we  have  to  considei'  in  what 
respect  he  found  in  man  the  promise  of  higher  tilings 
if  his  age  of  stupor  could  he  made  to  pass. 

•   (/.  Will  to  Poucr,m:   "  W..  roc.^rni,.  .  .  .  that  with  rvrv 
growth  of  man  hw  othrr  sid,.  must  trrow  as  well ;  that  tl„.  hi-Insf 
man,  if  snrh  a  criniTpt  l.c  jill„wi.d,  would  be  that  man  who  w„nM 
ropr..s..nttht.Hntat;oin.stic  characfr  c.f  oxistcnr,.  ii,n,sl  st,ihi„.lv 
ami  \v.,uld  be  its  ylory  and  its  only  justitication." 
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NrETzsniE's  reply  to  |.('..iiiii-,iii  wrts,  as  we  have  seen, 

;i  (lirvct  ri.'giitivo;  his  (leiiiiij  was  aimed,  not  against 
t  lie  pessiruist's  facts,  hut  against  tho  possiniist's  \  alua- 
tioiis.  He  n'fiis(>(l  point-Mank  to  see  any  serious 
ijvil  ill  tliii-i'  features  of  life  up.ni  which  Schopenhauer 
hail  leM.'d  hi.  gloomy  argument.  This  raises  tho 
prol.lem,"  How  is  it  possible  for  men  to  value  thus 
din'ereiitly  in  such  a  sphere  ?"  There  is,  of  course, 
an  arbitrariness  in  matters  of  taste,  but  it  is,  above 
■  '!,  in  the  light  of  munil  values  that  the  world's  wortli 
iias  been  d(.ubted;  is  tliere  legitimate  difTerence  of 
moral  standard  among  diilerent  critics  of  life  ?  Is  it 
•I  (luc/;  :.  of  individual  temperament,  or  is  one  view 
tnie  and  another  false  ?  Is  there  an  objective  nUe 
which  all  -Iiould  apply  >  The  solution  nnist  come 
from  a  radical  inquiry  into  the  s(.urce  and  jusiiiication 
of  moral  valuini'. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  I  shall  divide  this  lecture 
into  parts.  We  shall  first  trace,  following  so  far  as 
possible  Nietzsche's  own  language,  the  way  in  which 
he  conceived  the  ideas  "  good  "  and  "  evil  "  as  having 
historically  arisen.  Then  we  shall  see  how  he  ac- 
counts for  that  other  moral  standjxjint  which  employs 
the  idea  of  obligation  rather  than  the  idea  of  \alue 
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which  rests  upon  tli(>  Kantian  "  ourrht  "  rather  than 
upon  the  Aristotehan- good-;  it  will  be  lound  t^ial 
this  way  (  f  thinking,  tliougJi  distinct  Iroin  the  method 
of  valuation,  arose  naturally  from  that  method,  and 
we  shall  Gxan.ine  what  Nietzsche  mean,  l.v  depiiting 
It  as  a  source  of  racial  decadence,  in  the  t!iii<l  <c(- 
tK.n  r  shall  attemi)t  to  estimate  lu.w  f,,r  ,mii  aiitlmr-s 
f,'eiicti('  ...(•.(. iitit  of  morality  will  Immk  ci  it  in^m. 


T. 

Nietzsche  claims  that  ethical  iinpiirv  ought  to  have 

' "  ""I'K'tive,  but  that-to  the  shame  of  moralists 

he  It  said--indu(tinn  i„  tliis  sphere  uas  alnuxt  un- 
K-iiown.     The  lirst  step  should  have  been  a  "  ,um- 
prehensive  survey  and  cla.sihcat.on  of  an  immense 
domain  of  delicate  sentime-.ts  uf  worth  and  distinc- 
tions   ot    wortli,    ^^lu^h    live,    grow,    propagate,    and 
perish     ;i  but  philosophers  had  disdained  this  whole- 
some drudgery,  they  had  preferred  the  "  high  prinri 
i'".'ul  '•  which,  in  this  case,  could  lead  onlv  to  a  beg^rj,,. 
"'  the  question.     "They  wanted  to  ^I'irc  a  haX  to 
'"'"■■■ility     and    every   philosopher   hitherto    has   be- 
lu'V'^<l  that  ],e  ha>   jven  it  a  basis:"  '•  How  far  from 
their  awkward  pride  was  the  sceminglv  insignificant 
problem-left  in  dust  and  decay-  ..f  a'description  of 
the  forms  of  morality,  n.jtwithstanding  that  the  (ine<t 
hands  and  .senses  could  hardly  be  line  enough  for  it  '"^ 
It  13  characteristic  of  Nietzsche  that   li<>  ascribes 
tins  waywardness  of  method   to   wilfid   dishonesty 
Academic  teachers  wcro  in  th..  pav  of  th(>  Stat..;  they 
'   Bnjond  Uood  and  Enl,  180.  -'  i,^^.  at. 
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pretended  to  settle  ;i  (luo-tion  which  tliey  dared  not 
even  raise;  tliey  luid  taken  a  luihe  to  huttrcss  up  the 
existing  order,  or  they  were  so  lilled  witli  Christian 
fanaticism  that  tliey  would  falsify  science  to  preserve 
dogma.'  In  any  case,  they  discussed  their  subject 
within  the  limits  of  an  assumption;  current  approvals 
and  (li^;i]iprovals  were  taken  for  granted.  Iii-te;i(l 
of  guiding  the  world  as  to  the  tmth  or  falsitv  of  't:-; 
ideas,  these  were  accepted  at  their  face  value;  jiliiloso- 
phers  had  confined  themselves  to  the  ignoble  task  of 
putting  in  order  an  edifice  which  others  had  built. 
English  writers  had  not  sinned  fpiite  so  deeply  as  the 
rest;  they  liad  at  least  faced  the  genetic  nroldeni;  but 
their  blind  confidence  in  Association  Psychology  had 
misletl  them  into  seeking  the  springs  of  valuation  just 
where  these  could  not  be  found — in  a  fortuitous 
mechanisin,in  ther?swiertja;of  habit  and  forgetfulness." 
Nietzsche's  own  basal  proposition  on  the  matter  is 
this:  A  moral  value  is  not  something  which  we  find 
and  which  we  must  neces-arily  accept;  it  is  something 
whicli  we  create,  and  which  to  the  best  of  our  power 
we  induce  or  compel  others  to  acknowledge.  Philo- 
logically,  he  says,  the  antithesis  "  good  and  bad  "  has 
quite  a  difTeront  origin  from  the  antithesis  '  good  and 
evil.""  The  formci  was  primary;  if  one  examined  the 
word  for  "  good  "  in  the  chief  European  languages, 
one  found  that  it  denoted  at  fir-t  the  qualities  of  a 
noble  as  contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  a  plebeian.'' 
Tt  took'  its  rise  in  the  cpocli  of  warrior  chiefs;  consider 
the  Latin  bonus  d>.nved  from  an  earlier  duonas,  like 

'  (/.  Joi(ful  S'^ience,  ]>.  315 ;  nosij  Dai'iK  Preface,  sect.  3. 

-  Gcncaloyi)  c,  Mot  ah,  \.  \. 

■'  Ibnl,  i.  ':.     Cf.  Bajonil  Good  and  Evil,  260. 
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Mhon  from  an  earlier  ducllum  :'  or  tak.>  tli*.  (ireek 
words   ^u\6,.  laOK6^;    tl.e  (ierinan  ./»/  was   plainly 
synonymous  with  <,adUkr,  pointuig  !.ack  to  tlie  upper 
onler  among  the  C.'oths;  it  was  on!v  as  late  as  tl.e 
llurty  \  ears'  War  that  schhrht  h.st'its  first  sense  of 
••groundling-   und    I,,.,,,,!.   .p.,.i.li;..d    i„    .    „u.ral 
direrhon.     Kveiywhere    the    arisferatie    caste    was 
tound  applying  to  its  own  characteristics  the  epithet 
!7o«./;  everywhere  this  originally  meant  a  <listinction 
'■•  rank.     Nor  was  it  diflicult  to  see  how  the  transition 
m  meaning  had  been  effected;  one  nn^ght  con,pare 
the  aml.iguity  in  the  word  "  nohle."     For  the  r  ilin^ 
onler  was  marked  especially  hy  lugj,  courage,  truth" 
fulness,  a  pride  that  scorned  disguise  or  deceit    „ 
spirit  too  contemptuous  to  be  revengeful,     hi  short 
there  was  for  Nietzsche  no  moral  afiirmation  so  pro- 
found or  so  original  as  yoblem' ,  hlh,e.     lU.t  t  lir  obli.ra- 
t.on  which  the  aristocrat  acknowledged  was  solchMu 
"IS  own  nature  and  to  his  equals  in  whom  he  saw  that 
same  nature  exemplified.     To  the  common  herd  he 
had  no  duties;  tlun-  existed  as  material  iur  his  "  ex- 
ploitation ":  he  liad  no  bad  conscience  f<.r  anv  treat- 
ment, however  harsh,  to  which  he  might  subjectthenr 
they  were  beasts  of  burden,  he  was  the  '•  Monde  beast' 
ot  prey."     Hence  the  exultation,  unmixed  with  any 
tmge  of  remorse,  with   wluVi,  tJu.  old  Teutonic  con- 
querors wcnild  return  from  a  (;uiii\al  of 
lus..     Kven   after  some   thouglu    Un- 
begun  to  affect  a  chieftain-s  nund.  it  waTmark-rd  l,v 
scornnotless  than  by  sympathy;  "  '  Bad." '  h.u  "  never 
ceased  to  ring  in  the  Greek  ear  with  a  tone  in"  whnh 
unhappv     IS  tlie  predominnnt    note;-  -  !.,,(  p|ii|,,|o- 
'  (-''cHcato;/!/  of  Mo/dls,  i  5. 
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gists  roniomber  the  sense  Jii  wliich  oi^ypo?.  di'oX/3n<;. 
tXtJiuoi',  Svo-Tuxeti',  ^vii(f)opa.,  used   to  be  employed. "i 
Linguists,     1      under-' '-id,     Iiave     not     tliou<rIit 
Nietzsche's  etymoIogizMig  (111   tlii^  matter  \V(i!ili\    u\ 
iiiiy  great  attention;  but  we  inu-l  I'Miifuibcr  t lial  lie 
Iiiniself  did  iiat  ro^t  his  otliicai  po-itidii  upon  any  pie- 
carious  theory  ahout  the  original  meaning  of  wo,    s. 
This   was  ])i!t  the  clue  which  suggested  to  him  i  he 
track  ahmg  which  tfie  l)asi.  of  moral  dilYerences  might 
be  reached;  the  guarantee  tliat  lie  was  right  came, 
lilve  so  many  other  things  to  Xietzsche,  by  a  flash  of 
itituition.     It  was  tu  him  beyond  question  that  every 
man  values  or  tends  to  value  as  good  the  qualities 
which  lie  liiiimelf  possesses;  as  the  most  uilluential 
people  were  at  first  warrior  chiefs,  and  as  these  were  at 
the  same   time  the  only  persons   who  were  at  all 
reflective,  the  aristocratic  values  were  primarv  among 
mankind.     This  is  wliat  is  meant  by  the  statement, 
"  The  concept  good  did  not  (uiginate  among  those  to 
whom  goodness  was  shown,  Ijut  among  those  %  whom 
it  was  shown. "^ 

Why  does  man  thus  value  t1i'>  qualities  which  he 
has  ?  Nietzsche's  answer  may  he  compared  with 
Herbert  Spencer's  explanation  of  tlie  identity  betwten 
acts  that  are  pleasurable  and  acts  that  promote  bfe. 
Only  such  creatures  as  found  ])leasure  in  wholesome 
sorts  of  conduct  could  survive  in  the  evolution 
struggle;  this  was  a  corollary  from  the  view  that  the 
end  of  every  organism  is  life.  For  Nietzsche  the  end 
of  every  organism  is  not  hfe  but  power;  in  conse- 
quence, we  must  strive  to  win  influence  for  the  .special 
type  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Thus,  a  sort  of 
'   Genculuijjj  11/  Morai-i.  1.  10.  -  //,„/.,  i,  2. 
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esprit  de  corps  is  at  tho  ro,,t  of  ull  nioriil  \iiliiing.     A-i 
one  man's  hciiltl  be  another  man's  sickness,  so 

the  code  of  one  so.  .cty  (  annot  be  the  code  of  another.i 
Every  man  must  devise  his  own  virtue."     In  so  far  as 
proof  can  be  given  of  tliis  it  must  come  from  the 
success  with  which  we  can  in  tlio  liglit  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple exphiin  the  moral  estimates  that  have  l.ccii  liis- 
torically  foiined.     We  must  "  sup[)ose  that  nothing 
else  is  '  given  '  as  real  but  our  world  of  desires  and 
passions";''  can  we  sliow  how  certain  of  these  have 
won  such  influence  over  the  rest  as  to  have  l)ecome 
hardened  into  a  system  which  pretends  io  be  objec- 
tive, lays  claim  not  only  to  the  allegiance  of  those  who 
created  and  used  it,  but  even  t(j  the  submission  of 
tliose  against  v.diom  it  works  ?     Assuming  that  the 
sole  motive  is  will   to  power,  can  we  unmask  the 
various  moralities,  and  exhibit  this  will  lurking  under 
each  of  thorn  ?     Nietzsche  asserts  that  we  can. 

lie  points  out  that  every  such  valuation  must 
"work  backwards";'  that  is,  we  attribute  moral 
worth  to  tlie  ([ualities  which  have  in  the  past  enabled 
us  to  win  our  way  against  our  rivals.  All  schemes  of 
ethics  are  "  eiTorts  to  codify  the  expedients  found 
u>elul  by  some  given  race  in  tlie  course  of  its  success- 
ful efforts  to  remain  alive."  ■  First  among  such  codes 
is  tliat  of  the  ruling  nobility;  its  virtues  are  those  of 
aclominant  order.  But  over  aganist  the  iiidueiice 
oi  chiefs  there  soon  arose  the  lival  inlluence  of  a 
priesthood.  A  class  with  no  healthy  fitness  for 
leadership  set  up  claims  of  the  gliostly  kind,  ex])loited 


'  jiiifj/ii  ir/Wo/zf,  ]).  120. 

^  Beyond  Good  and  Ecil,  30. 
'•  Mr.  If.  L,  Meiifkon. 
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its  very  physical  weakness  as  coruhicive  to  inspira- 
tion,   coined    the    fontrast    "  clean    and    unclean,'' 
affected   to    l)e   tlio   clianiiol    through    which   deities 
acted  upon  mankind     in  a  word,  created  an  apparatus 
of  spiritual  dominion.     The  fears  of  the  vulgar  were 
easily  wi'ought  upon:  what  was  the  agelong  conlli<'t 
of  Church    and    Stale    hut    a    struggle    for    personal 
ascendancy  between  king  and  ])riest  ?     Out  of  this 
struggle  had  grown  two  moral  systems,  for  cjicli  side 
was  supported  hy  special  human  types,  and  eai-h  in 
turn  cast  its  sanction  around  the  character  by  whicli 
it   was  best  served.     Aijundant  vitalitv,  free  scope 
for  the  riiaiily  impulses,  courage,  trutlifidness,  honour, 
glad  sul)mission  to  one's  natural  leaders— these  were 
f  he  virtues  fostered  by  the  secular  ari.stocrat;  it  was  on 
the  reverse  of  these  that  the  ]iricst  had  to  ground  his 
authority:  he  secured  himself  by  disparaging  things 
{)hysical,  ho  declared  war  on  the  instincts,  he  depre- 
ciated courage  to  exalt  holiness;  the  atmosphere  in 
which  such  as  he  could  rule  must  be  an  atmosphere  of 
lies— a  mythical  world  of  the  "  soul  "—and  in  con- 
sequence ecclesiastical  man  had  come  to  cherish  a 
code  which  was  fatal  to  honour,  fatal  to  patri.jtisni, 
fa\()U]at)lc  to  cunning  and  deceit— in  short,  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  reptile  in  human  character. 

Hul  priest  and  noble  were  alike  aristocrats — lords 
spiritual  and  lords  temporal;  tlie  values  of  "herd- 
morality  "  had  yet  to  be  called  to  life.  This  was 
efTected  when  a  certain  suggestion  was  broaclied.  and 
ran  riot  like  wild-fire  through  an  inflammable  material ; 
it  was  ])ro]-)osed  that  the  good  of  the  (ivcrofff  man,  of 
the  greatest  number,  of  the  '"  public  "  as  contrasted 
vith  high  or  exceptional  natures,  should  be  enthroned 
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111  til."  iiighes.t  pJaco.     W.,;-  u-as  declarea  ;i-ainst  tlie 
.supremacy  of  any  ijidivi(lu;il  .,r  uiiv  sm.ill  ^vunv:  lu.'n 
wore  proclaimed   to  coimt  alike.     Tlius,  ili,.  values 
uliich  began  to  rank  lirst  were  tliose  to  wliich  aveiige 
impulse  pointed,  no  liigh  (U.minaTiee  lik<'  rliat  ..f  i?e 
iK'lile.  no  severe  asceticism  like  that  of  the  pri.'st.  !nit 
dull    .•onuiinn|,Inc.>   .•onilort.    an    equally   <li~I  liluiled 
luippiiiess.  ihut  lemijiine  shrinking  from  the  stremuuis, 
competitive,  painful  life  which  reached  its  climax  in 
the  maudlin  eighteenth  century.     Such  an  ideal  was 
clutched  at  by  those  who  had  most  to  gain  from  it; 
Dr.  Levy  puts  Xietz.sche's  point  with  precision  when' 
he  writes:  "  Who  swore  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
men  to  love  their  neighbour  as  tliemselves,  to  break 
their  bread  with  the  liungry,  to  give  them  their  cloak 
Hiiil   their  possessions?     They  who  had  nor  bread, 
nor  cloak.s,  nor  possession.-,  they  who  mi^rht  win  by 
the  bargain.'-'     Clearly  this,  conceived  as  a  bid  for 
power,  would  emanate  from  that  class  to  which  most 
power  idtimately  belong..d,  to  tlie  men  strong  with 
the    strengtli    of    overwhelming    numbers.     It    was 
these  who  were  al,]e  to  make  their  own  xalu.-  in- 
fluentuil  beyond  all  values  that  had  preceded:  it  was 
tiieir  stmtegy  to  say  of  the  wealth  whicli  the  world 
had  to  offer,  "  Let  it  be  neither  mine  nor  tliine,  but 
let  us  ,l,vi.le  it.-     Ile-ice  charity,  mercy,  benevolence 
justice,  ecjuahty;  hence  all  tlu^  nioial  estimates  that 
have  become  supreme  in  modern  Europe.      Hence  the 
I>itter  disapproval  of  all  that  woidd  exalt  one  without 
exaltmg  another;  for  "  the  more  dangerous  a  quality 
IS  to  rl,c  l.cv.l,  fJH.  more  completely  it  is  condenmed."^ 

Good  and  Led, -im.  .    \\\U  ,o  Power,  2k 
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Tim-  arnso,  iti  Niotzschn's  view,  tlio  specific  cnnfopt 
■' I'vil  ■"    as   (li>tingui.slie(l   from    ""  li.id.""     It>   .m>uico 
\va>  in  tilt!  lecl'iig  of  resentment  and  the  impulse  of 
revenge;  it  made  vocal  the    '  liatrcil  n\  ilic  nu'diocre 
again.st  exceptio-ial  natures."''     The  aristocrat   lived 
in  confidence  am,'  openness  with  lum-olf:  ho  took  his 
hap[)iness  as  a  natter  of  oour.-e;  it  came  from  the 
abounding    vitafity    that    pulsated    througliout    his 
licing.    'I'he  plebei.m  coukl  not  fail  to  see  this,  Imi  lie 
nught  close  his  eyes  ':o  it;  he  became  envious,  he  sought 
compon-ation   l)y   "  lying  himself  into   happiness, '"- 
by  drilling  his  mmd  lo  conceive  of  physical  and  intel- 
lectual distinction  as  saturated  with  "  evil,""  by  in- 
venting the  cult  of  the  connnon.     '"  The  revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  morals  begins  in  the  very  principle  (»f 
resentment  becoming  creative  and  giving  birth    to 
values."^     This  upheaval,  though  distinct  from  the 
change  initiated  by  priests,  found  mnch  >up])ort  in 
the  creed  which  priests  fcr  their  own  end  had  jiropa- 
pated.     In   the  struggle   octwecn   the  two  types  of 
aristocrat  one  side   had  strengthened  itself  through 
disloyalty  to  the  aristocratic  principle,  very  much  as 
fine  despot  may  invoke  mob  feeling  to  helj)  him  against 
aiiutlier.'     The  heid  wa.-  thh.>  provided  with  leaders, 
and  t  lies'  .    'hurch  aristocrats  though  they  were,  must 
encourage    a    spirit    of    equality;    ghostly    dominion 
re-ted  on  the  pihicijile  that  all  uieii  are  alike,  that  -  in 
Nietzsche's  exc^uisite  phrase — "  the  fools,  the  Iningled 
and  the  botched  "  are  of  the  same  intrinsic  import- 
ance as  the  noble  and  the  well-constituted.     Only 
thus  might  they  all  alike  l)e  made  amenablo  to  the 


'    W'tll  lu  rowtr,  283. 
^  loc.  cit. 
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penal  (-..lut.  nf  tli.'  Climvli.  i;„i  \vii,.n  tlir  .liviiio 
sjint'tion  decayed,  jis  in  ivv(iliitinii;iiv  I'nuKv.  ,li,l  il,,; 
inoral  system  decay  with  it?  Not  at  all;  tlu>  (,|(| 
imposing  eredentials  were  rivaled  us  a  loiucv.  tlir 
claim  was  exposed  in  the  light  of  its  geiimne  (.rigin. 
liiit  a  new  and  a  stronger  power  was  now  active. 
■■  An  auiliority  .speaks.  .  .  .     \\  I,,,  speaks  i  .  .  .     Cod 

>|>("aks Now,  ailmitting  that  faith  in  CJod  is  dead, 

the  question  arises  once  more,  '  Who  speaks  ?'     My 
answer,  whii'h  1  take  from  biology  and  not  from  meta- 
physics, is,  •  The  gregarious  instinct  speaks.     That  is 
what  desires  to  be  master;  hence  its  "Tlioii  shale."  "  i 
These  values,  those  of  the  noble,  the  ecclesiastic, 
and  the  herd,  are  depitted  as  the  moral  stuiT  out  of 
which  European  ideals  have  been  fashioned;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ups  and  downs  of  such  ways  of 
feeling,  in  proportion  as  they  have  by  turns  become 
luedomuuint,  we  nuist  interpret  the  course  of  civi- 
lization.    Under  many  forms  it   was  a  single  prin- 
ciple that  had  ruled— the  principle  of  will  to  power; 
the    signilicant    (iue-,non    about    every    stage    was, 
"  \y/ios<:  will  to  puwer  ("'      V.ai  might  h.ok  at  it  by' 
periods -the    nicdia'val    eporh   as   the    Mipivinacv  of 
priests,  tlie  M.\teeiitli  centu.y  as  the  supremacy  of 
aristocrats,  the  eighteenth  as  the  supremacy  of  the 
held:   V..U   might  trace  the  -mister  league  !)etween 
(■hiiirjinuiii   and   ilemagogue  i,i   the  paiadoxicaJ    but 
veiy  geuume   reuiforcement   of   Christianity   at  the 
hands  uf  the  french  Uevolutionists.     It  was  a  small 
matter   that    they    erased  the   name   of   liod   from 
State  formula'  and  from  school  carriculum;  they  per- 
petuated ilie  value,  wliieli  lie  at  ihebasi.-.,  of  leli.aun; 
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t'lntiiyli  tliciu  the  ivigii  ot  (.  lin.>li;uiity  wiis  "  pro- 
triUtcd.""'  Xietzsflic,  who  u;is,  iiliovu  all,  ,i  iiKi.-^ler 
(>[  wonl-.  leaves  u.s  in  no  ddiilii  n|  wlitt  he  moiins; 
his  cniiiiiionest  tenu  fi»r  iliu  nmtivo  ImIhikI  all  values 
is  the  toriu  tluit  is  host  tninsluted  "  exploitation." 
Kvery  (."liiss,  in  all  that  it  did,  and  vitv  cspocially  in 
the  cstimaies  which  it  rendt'ied  iiillucntial,  and 
through  which  it  worked,  had  the  single  aim,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  of  ""  exploiting "  the  re- 
mainder." 

This  is  Nietzsche's  account  of  the  source  of  moral 
valuing  as  given  in  one  of  his  late  books,  Bcijond 
Good  and  Evil.  It  may  lie  wmih  while  to  look  at  one 
ol  lii>  earlier  works.  Huh, mi,  Ail-Too- Unman,  in  which 
he  exphuns  the  same  phenomena  as  arising  by  neces- 
sity from  the  needs  of  the  primitive  tribe;  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  the  two  views,  but  the  stand- 
point is  somewhat  different. 

He  pouits  out  that  every  man.  belonging  as  he 
iloes  to  a  .specific  class,  thhik.s  as  his  class  thinks, 
long  before  he  can  regard  life  in  an  individual  or 
intlejjcndent  fashion.  One",  outlook  i-  at  lir.^t  that 
ol  ones  clan  oi  nation;  to  vary  fi(»iii  or  o}ijM)se  this 
belongs  lo  a  late  period  of  de\el<i[iniejit.  Now,  as 
certain  ways  of  actnig  are  useful,  and  certain  otiier 
ways  aiv  injurious  to  the  comnuniity,  the  nulividual 
membci-  must  be  taught  to  value  the  former  and  con- 
demn the  latter.  "  lioud  "  and  "  bad  "'  were  nothim^ 
more  than  names  by  which  the  distinction  in  tiibal 
utility  was  symbolized.  But  the  origui  of  the  con- 
tra.st   was   soon    forgotten,    though    the   contrastint^ 

'    11/7/  to  I'oiixr,  'Jl,  'J5. 
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words  continued  to  lie  uxd.  Iliiicc  a  now  moiining 
liiul  to  be  found  lor  them;  tliey  were  takoii  to  .stand 
for  some  intrinsic  quality  in  actions  apart  trum  uny 
results,  useful  or  otlierwi.se,  ti;  wliieh  tlie.so  actions 
riii,<,'la  lead.  Thus,  men  still  said  that  good  is  good 
iiinl  bad  is  bad,  no  matter  what  the  external  outcc.mo 
may  be.  .he  ne.xt  step  wa.s  to  attriljute  these  quali- 
ties, not  to  conduct,  but  to  the  motive  from  wliidi 
conduct  springs;  as  Kant  put  it,  the  only  thing  un- 
coiKlitionally  g(.ud  became  the  good  will.  Then  we 
ceased  to  consider  motives  in  isolation;  we  dealt 
with  a  "character'"  whicii  displays  itself  in  the  kind 
of  motives  by  which  a  man  is  habitui"  influenced; 
and  it  was  felt  necessary  in  order  to  stinudate  effort 
that  one  shoukl  think  ol  himself -however  iHu^vely 
—as  able  to  control  hi-  impui.se.s,  able  to  moiUd  his 
character;  he  was  represented  as  "  re.spon.sible  first 
for  his  conduct,  next  for  hi>  motive-,  juul.  tinallv.  Inr 
his  very  nature." 

Thus,  the  idea  of  goodne.ss  aro.sc  fnuu  wJuit  tlic 
tribe  thougiit.  or  rather  found  by  trial,  to  be  of  utility 
to  itself.  Rut  t>\eii  good  things  are  uselul  in  varying 
degrees,  and  <lill'ereut  things  are  useful  to  ditTei.nt 
tribes.  Hence  the  hierarchy  of  values,  the  ascending 
scale  i!i  which  a  comnumlty  groups  qualities  in  their 
order  (.1  incrit;  hence,  too,  the  fact,  otherwi.se  mex- 
l-iicaJile,  th.it  one  nation  esteems  what  auotlicr 
despises.  For  example,  among  a  T)articulai'  race  and 
at  a  jKirticular  stage  ja-tice  was  socially  valuable; 
for  auoflier  race  and  at  another  stage  revenge  may  be 
the  iirst  of  "  muial  duties."  And,  finally,  within  a 
single  people  aro.ie  a  distinction  of  classes,  especially 
the    distinctio.n    between    rulers    and    ruled.      The 
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nutu.jiul  consriniisno.s  in  u  largo  ^wmty  was  easily 
''•^t;  working  luen  c-anio  to  think  as  working  t.icn 
|''"l'l"yer.s  to  think  as  employers.  Thus,  a  man 
'^I'givn  to  v.ilue  as  "gnn,l  •  the  ,|ualiti(,"s  wliich  were 
u-^t'hii  to  hi.sown  subdivision,  and  to  rondnim  a,  l,ad 
tiio  qualities  of  tiie  competing  .-et ;  there  were  the 
virtues  of  the  herd  and  the  vi.tues  of  the  master. 
U;-  nuist  aban.loii  ,  he  idea  of  a  moral  reason  with 
Its  cold,  clear  light;  all  depei.-l^  on  uhich  side  of  the 
social  fence  we  are  behind. 


JI. 

Returning  to  the  three  k,nd>  of  feoling,  aristo- 
cratic, ecclesiastical,  and  greg.irious,  we  mu..t  note 
that    while    Xietzsche    often    applies    the    epithet 

xiurai     to  each  of  them,  he  elsewhere  restricts  it  to 
the  thu'd.      rju,-,  ni  his  d.Miiuuiations  of  •'  morality  " 
fie   has  m   nnnd   the  accepted  code-that   bh.n.l   ot 
c  cmocracy  and  priesteraft-which  is  current  under 
t  lie  popular  institutions  of  Western  Europe;  we  shall 
see  later  ,n  \vhat  way  and  with  what  success  he  de- 
fends a  code  „f  his  ow..,  a  "  Xeue  Moral."     It  is  of 
the  essence  of  his  tiiought  that  the  accepted  ^  alua- 
lions  have  no  ultimate,  unchangeable  nature;  thov 
are  denva,t.ve,  cxplieable  in  terms  of  an  earlier  feelin' 
whi.  u  had  not  yet  been  moralized,  uhieh  might  have 
received  some  other  development,  but  winch,  as  a 
matter  of   history,   has   received   thi,  developn,en. 
1  fence  he  accuses  all  or  nearly  all  the  thinkers  who 
preceded  hmiself  of  accepting  as  -  tlie  ^iven  '  what  was 
really  the  given  plu,  a  particular  and  a  very  disputable 
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manipulutiun.     Tl.is  is   torsciv    i,^ul.^ht    out    , , 

statement.  -  There  are  11,.  luoml  i)Iie.i(Mneiia,  ..iilv  a 
moral  interpretation  of  phenomena;  the  origin  of  thi.s 
interijretati.m  lies  beyond  the  pale  of  morality.'' 
ile  separates  himself  toto  calo  fn.ni  thn.o  expuun(ler.s 
ol  ethic  who  begin  by  .say.ny  that  their  doctrin.-  is 
related  to  "  luural  facts"  in  the  .same  way  in  ulinh 
botany  ,s  related  to  the  life  of  the  phmt.  I'm  the 
'"•tanist  s  facts,  he  would  argue,  are  genuine;  the 
philosopher  .s  have  been  .so  fur  fraudulent,  manu- 
factured; the  theomtical  lieed  of  the  age  is  to  ^ct 
back  to  that  which  is  the  real  datum-namely,  wilUu 
l)ower. 

Among  these  manufactured  products  he  found 
certain  concepts,  enormously  influential,  hence  of  the 
utmcst  .service  for  the  ends  of  a  power-seeker.  What 
were  these?  8ucli  ideas  a.s  obligatiim,  responsi- 
'"lity,  conscience,  guilt,  merit,  pmiishmeut.  W  I,,, 
wore  the  artiiicers  of  this  spiritual  machinerv  ' 
Whence,  for  example,  tlu  ..oti(m  of  ■•  oua),t  -  ^ 

As.suming  that  man  was  ut  lirst  frankJv''ai.imul.  tlut 
he  had  not  yet  begun  to  ,l,.lud,>  hiniself  with  myth.s 
ab.mt  a  "soul,"  it  is  point.d  nut   tli.t   ].,.  im},ul.ses 
and   passions  must   have   been   free,    biio\;,.it.    mII- 
assertive.     .Some  individuals  of  the  species  would,  of 
course,  be  stronger,  more  masieiful  tl.a.i   the  rest- 
'"  nil  age  of  war  these  would  he  the  "  ])londe  beasts 
"I   I'tvy,-   they  v.ouhl  .Milulue   the  w.Mk.T  beast>   to 
their  uij].     Tims  arose  the  (State;  our  author  scouts 
Kous^eau's  absurd  idea  of  a  social  contract:   "  He 
who  can  command,  he  who  is  a  master  by  nature,  he 
who  comes  on  the  scene  forceful  in  deed  and  gesture, 
'   Will  to  Power,  258. 
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whfi    hashetodo  u.tl.  ..u.tracts?'"     Tl.u.s,   forced 
mto  subjection   the  JuNver  clas.  were  kept^o  by  havin« 

tfung.  t„  the  jiead.  of  their  c.umnu;>ity.     The  debt 

«  reng  h  of  another.  But  the  notion  must  be  spread 
Hhroad  as  the  basis  of  enduring  poucr.  As  yet  hJre 
was  no  thought  of  respons.b.l.ty  .n  tho  sense  ffr 
-1  o  act  m  this  way  or  .n  that.  .Such  distmc  i  I 
-  intentional,"  "  negi.gent/'  •' accidental,'  ul 
he  fruits  of  a  civil.at.n  relatively  advanced;  o,!,; 

to  n  an  tr  '''T     '''"''''  '"^^  '^«>'  ^'^^  ^-^ibed 
1  u  1''''^;  '''^''-     '^^''^^•^'  ^^'f'^"  the  subject 

ud  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  State  as  his  ..edi  or 
It  u-as  natural  to  accept  the  consequence  that  the 
ere  itor  u.uld  insist  on  payment,  and  would  L  - 
lei  t  e.s  towards  default.  Punishment  was  sunplv 
-  ahauon.  and  at  the  earliest  period-as  all  J^. 
p  logists_  Knew-u  had  no  vital  connexion  with  the 

it.eifmechanic;iiy:;:;^::::,;::--;:-;- 

.  "o"i     ,    ihu  as  a  natiira    inlcrenc'e    rv..rw 

give  hi.  hfe  to  the  tribe  for  a  life  that  had  been 
people,  uith  a  sliding  scale  of  ^ayM.     The  whole 

(^enealoiii/ I,/' U,ji„/^   ii    i-      'm  ■ 
pomt.  ,u  deti;  ""''^'^'"  '"  ^'^■'^  ^'^^-'^'^^'^^  f-  all  the 
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WHS  rooted  in  the  "  primary  forms  of  purchase,  sale, 
iKirter,  iuid  triule."' 

But  there  wns  no  limit  to  the  shape  in  which  oUch 
compensation    might    be   tendered.     As   contractual 
relations   developed,    men    would    cil'er   as   security 
agamst  default   all   manner  of  pledges;   one   might 
stake  his  life,  his  wife,  his  freedom,  his  body,  later  on 
his  salvation,  his  soul's  welfare,  his  peace  in  the  grave. 
Especially  common  was  the  type  of  bond  recpiired  by 
iSliylock;  the  creditor  claimed  the  right  to  inflict  pain 
«r  mutilation  on  the  debtor's  body.     The  idea  was 
that  an   equivalent  might  be  rendered,  not  m  some 
material    uie.  but  in  giving  a  sense  of  satisfnction  to 
lum  whom  you  had  injured.     The  extent  to  which 
this  went  on  continued  wluit  psychologists  knew  on 
other   grounds— namely,    the   joy   in   cruelty   wh"- h 
belongs  to  man's  nature;  in  the  penal  retribution  oi 
public   law  tins  tendency  of  individuals  had   reap- 
peared on  a  greater  scale.     To  hillict  suffering  "  con- 
stituted the  great  delight  of  ancient  man  '";  one  could 
see  it  in  the  feasts  he  made  for  his  gods  and  the  tor- 
tures he  carried  out  for  their  amusement.     "  It  is 
said  that  the  apes  in  inventing  bizarre  cruelties  are 
giving    abimdant    proof   of   their  future    humanity, 
to    which,    as    it   were,    they   are    playing    the    i)re- 
lude."  i     ^     6  I 

Turning  next  to  the  notion  ui  lespoiisibility, 
Nietzsche  Ihids  that  this  also  has  been  a  result  of 
State  pressuie  upon  the  individual.  Conmmnal  need 
prescribed  that  each  memljer  of  the  tribe  should  in 
his  action,  be  ralc^laUe.  Tliis  was  at  hrst  secured 
by  the  reign  of  custom:  a  cast-iron  system  of  conduct 
wa.  iiarded  down  from  age  to  age;  every  tribteman 
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l)ol,;ivod  exactly  like  his  fellow  through  '.Ihid  tradition 
and  iniitativonoss.     But  a  more  reflective  mood  pro- 
duced   iiide])ondence,    hence    the    need    for   explicit 
guarantees;  Nietzsche  puts  this  in  his  characteristic 
fashion  when  he  r<-fers  to  Nature's  tasi:  uf  "  1. reeding 
an    ;i,ninial    which    ca,n    make   promises."     ]!ut    how 
ensure  that  the  promises  shall  he  kept  ?     ?,Ian  nuist 
he  made  to  feel  "  responsihility."  and  this  involves 
the  attaching  of  pain   to   a  neglected   engagement. 
From  the  standpoint  of  modern  science,  free-will  was 
of  course  absurd;  b.it  it  was  one  of  those  valuable  lies 
wh.ch,  in  its  ov/r.  interest,  u,  Government  must  dis- 
seminate; it  served  the  cause  of  discipline,  ^vithout 
It  the  transition  coidd  never  have  been  made  from 
animal    to   man.     And   it   was   the   lesson   of   "the 
longest  and  oldest  psychology  in  the  world  "'   that 
"  only  that  which  never  stops  hurting  remains  in  the 
memory."     Thus  wa>  formed  a  sinister  but  very  effec- 
tive system  of  mnemonics. 

The  individual  must  be  kept  with  a  constant  burden 
en  his  miiul  that  he  is  in  debt  to  outside  authorities, 
and  his  character  must  be  so  trained  that  he  shall  have' 
no  rest  till  the  creditor's  claim  has  been  discharged 
Hence  the  social  utility  of  "  pangs  of  conscience.- 
Ihe  wretched   man's  liabilitie>    were   toward   many 
claimants;   there  was  the  State  to  whicli  he  owed 
obedience,  allegiance,  service;  there  were  his  ances- 
tors from  whom  he  had  derived  life  itself,  and  to 
whom  return  must  be  made  in  sacrifice,  in  festival, 
m    temple.-,    of    veneration-above    all,    in    sedulous 
observance  of  the  tnulitions  they  had  laid  down      By 
degrees,  ,n  the  crude  logic  of  that  po,iod.  an  ancestor 
assumed    n.onstrous   and    even   divine   piestige-    he 
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became    lra,)sfca-me.l    int.   a   god.'     l(ow    sluUl    J.is 
;■  aims,  then,   he   .sufficiently   met  ?     "  Ouinp   some- 
t  nng  to  (;o,l  !     This  thought  becomes  his  instrument 
ot  torture.  -     It  was  seen  to  an  extreme  degree  in 
that  (  hnst.an   doctrine  of  man's  inal.ilitv   ever  t<. 
y.ol(    a  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  J^nine  creditor,  in 
H>  thought  of  permanent  bankruptcy  at  the  bar  of 
Henven.       Thus  aro.e  the  notion  of  rpnlf,  in  its  origin 
ot  sheer  sonal  expediency,  to  ensure  tliat  a  n.an'.s 
aj't.on  nnght  be  predictal,le.     Finallv,  tl,ere  was  the 
I'lea  of  pumshment.  and  of  desert.     Xiet.scJie  warns 
us  against  thecommon  assumption  that  punishment, 
>va    at  first  deliberately  devised  to  serve  the  purpose 
tor  which  It  has  since  been  used.'     He  distinguishe.s 
a  ?;m.a..w  dement  and  a  Jluul  element.     To  be^Wn 
with,  It  was  spontaneous  retaliation,  the  lex  talionis 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  it  was 
rooted  like  responsibility  in  primitive  barter.     Only 
the  atupid  genealogists  of  law  could  introduce  the 
later  utilizations  of  punishment  into  the  original  pro- 
cedure Itself.     These  latter  had  been  very  varioiL 
o  incapacitate  the  criminal  for  further'  injury    to 
fngLten    others,    to    purge    weak    or    insnbirdii  ate 
foments  out  of  the  State,  to  maintain   social  order  ^ 
Such  Ideas  were  fluid,  variable,  dependent  on  par- 
ticular grades  of  civilization;   the  feature  that  wa. 
permanent  and  ubiquitous  was  the  a]>peasing  of  an 
nnp.se  of  extielty,  the  giving  vent  to  a  det^^^^ 

-other  .s  sufTenng.     Did  not  Tertullian  and  Thon:as 
Aqumas  conceive  the  righteous   retribution    of    the 

'   ''enealof/y  of  Morals,  ii.  ly 
''  Ihid..  ii.  iio  ,  , 

,     ,,     ,      .  "'C.  Clt. 

^^"/-  "•  i3.  ^  u.  cit. 
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wickefl  as  one  of  the  luxurious  spectacles  wliicli  sliould 
go  to  make  up  the  l)liss  of  Paradise  V 

The  world  being  thus  in  its  essence  will  to  power, 
and  each  chi^s  having  equipped  itself  for  the  contest. 
Xietzsch,.    f.ires    (lie    piol.lem.  "  Which    f.Mces    ,u.' 
winjiing  ?■■     -  WIh.sc    will    to    ]>ower   is    getting    its 
\va.v  ?■'     [fc  uijMvers  tliat  the  most  ignoble  types  are 
uppcnu-.^t.   tlie  hig]i(>r  types  are  being  suppressed. 
All  Mthcr  value,  have  ])een  thrust  back  that  the  values 
called  ••  inoial  ""  ma,y  be  installed.    '•  Xo  greater  ])ower 
did    Zarathu>tra     find     on     earth     than    good    and 
bad  ;-'    such  aims   as  strengtli,   beautv,   racial    fit- 
ness—all,  in  a  word,  that  belong  to  a  select  class  and 
eaniu.t  be  universalized— have  been  displaced  m  public 
esteem,  and  the  means  that  were  effective  towards 
these  have  been  abjured;  tlie  "moral  idiosyncratist  " 
lias  been  allowed  to  shape  the  human  tvpe.  and  he 
has  shaped  it  straight  towards  decadence. 

Tlie  signs  were  ob\-ious— herd  moralitv  was  everv- 
where  preached,  the  cult  of  the  mediocre,  the  denial 
of  special  r;ght  to  exceptional  men,  the  e(pudizing  of 
all,  high  and  low.  Was  it  any  winder  that  even 
lofty  spirits  like  Schopenhauer  had  become  Ver>ich(er 
des  Lebens  (despisers  of  life)  ?  The  tragedv  lav  in  this, 
that  Schopenhauer  did  not  see  how  life 'had  become 
despicable  just  because  of  that  standpoint  from  which 
he  and  others  like  him  had  chosen  to  regard  it. 
They  had  caught  the  democratic  contagimi,  but! 
unhke  the  democrats,  they  were  noble  enough  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  meanness,  and  discerning  enough 
tc  see  through  the  futility,  of  democratic  ideats. 
Hence  they  called  e.xisten  e  vain,  devoid  of  purpose, 
'   Gvnmhfpj  of  M„mh,  i.  i:,.  ^>  Zamihu.tm.  i.  15. 
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\\    Is  C()IlPf>n-n/l    .1  .    I  .   J-  "  'in  11   I  ,11  I  [1 

J    nitougi,  ti.ui>f,.nue(l  jiutuivs.     Tli.'v 

'-ut  tiic>    uu.dd   be   ••  ftcniaJIv  iJulo.mHfif..l  -   C 
«uften,.g.     j>,,uaiso  uas  a  spot  ;.f  e  0 
pensation    for    -the    fo„Js    '  ,  '        '"^^  '"'"■ 

Liic    giooim     work^h,,,,    where    nu>n    f,  1  •        1      , 

~  :;;::if:=:::^':;-:;i:^  a 

At   least   equally   dogradmg   were    those   nnt; 
.'iliniif    /Yii.'if  -1  °    "tn.    inose   notions 

•  lll,UI||jr\      f,,     ||;,yy 
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''""'^   "'fl'   "n   rxiHTUMi.c  IS  a  .ign   „l   (l,.,a.l(>nr,>  ■•' 
l^<»"'k-  at  the  nmrl)i,l  records  ^f  M.ll-,..van,n,ati..n   at  tl,.. 
san.ts  uIh,  u-,mv  for  ovor  intro.port  mg  their  ow„  mm,|s 
'"   tfie.H.rvrh.ss.  sell-a<-.usi.,g  mou.l   which   ju'r^i.te.l 
«'ven  ,M  th,.s,.  uIm.  ],a.l  outgrown  intellectual  Christi- 
fimty.     Bad  c..ns,ience  was  the  -  most  suiistcr  and 
j"tn-ost,ng  ,,|H„t  of  our  oarthlv  vogetatir.n.-^     The 
ii'gher  type  of  man  slu,uld  feel  that  he  owes  nothii,.r 
^ave  to  his  own  exiKinding  nature;  he  has  no  "  debts  " 
to  the  outHder:  let  h,ni  reflect  on  how  the  n..tion  of 
moral  .ndel.tedne.s  had  heen  shown  to  have  taken  its 
n.se,  and  let  luni  boldly  draw  the  inference.     I.et  hnn 
escape  from  the  ascetic  humbug  of  the  priesthood- 
'-'^  ius  instmcts  become  rejustitied  before  his  eves 
ome  he  I.mis  see,i  how  and  for  whose  ends  those"  in- 
s  met^s  were  at   hrst   depreciated.     J.et   h.m   realize 
tdat  the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
was  made  to  subdue  the  disorderlv  mob,  that  it  has 
no  lelation  to  superior  man  who  acts  fr^-m  an  over- 
flown,g    vitality    without    any    thought    of    external 
osnits.     But  ,,i  .uch  rejuvenesce.^ce  there  was  so  far 
ittle  s,gn;    tl<e   old    superstitions   widely   preva.led, 
he     ba,  kworldsn.en  "  were  still  dominant,  and  until 
hey  could  be  deposed  from  their  usurpation    man- 
Ivind  was  on  thed.iuuward  path. 


ITT. 

Tocriticize  all  this  within  the  limits  of  a  lecture  is 
o    .^ourse,  unpossible;  it  would  involve  the  develop: 

-  ot  ,n  etlHcal  .systen,  I  .,.,,  only  mdicate  a  fc^v^ 
ot  the  more  importajit  points. 

Kir.  .,w.  (•riifaloqi,,,/  Morn},,  ij.   ].}. 
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Hiat  vunnvAv  study  of  niomlitv  ulii.l,  ,„„■  phUo- 
sop  HT  M.  loudly  dcni.uid.  is  a  ponuino  d,>sid,.r:iiuur 
"«'  liHvo  had  ul.iuidant  disc-u»ioM  on  mmI,  m.ittors  as 
J'"'  "lond  ..M,ndurd  ui.d  tlu'  iuo,,d   t,,,,|tv:   Iml    u,- 
''^^^■^'  ''^"'  '■"n)i.ariitiv,.ly  little  lia,i„;,r,   f,,,',,,  ,,„  ,,„,. 
Pi'iyal   staiHlpouit.  of  tiK.  up.  u„d  downs  in   moral 
le.'Img  Inun  ago  to  ago.     ||   Xietzsohr  |,a.  giv.n  us 
<i  nmvvt  a.cnuit,  even  in  ..utlino.  of  tl...  nM^in.l  fall 
of   values,   he   has  cmtributed  something  1,.    knou- 
edge  which  we  have  h,ng  needed  and  which  we  .hould 
iiighly  prize.     Has  he  done  so  > 

To  write  this  eliapter  of  human  hisiorv  is  an  ex- 
tremely   dilHeult    task.     You    re,|uire.    in    the    lirst 
place,  a  vast  amount  of  anthropological  |ean;in.r-  for 
you  must  begui  at  the  ...uree.  vou  mu>t  know  what 
there  ,s  to  be  known-aiul  it  i<  ahx^^U-  immense-  of 
the  dinerent   ways  m  whieii  primitiv^  races  valued 
conduct;  you  must  connect  these  with  the  states  of 
society  m  which  they  respectively  appeared,  and  you 
must  trace  the  changes  which   thev   underwent'  as 
.social  organization  grew.     Again,   vou   nuist   be  an 
expert  psychologist:  you  must  understand  the  springs 
of  action:  you  nm^t  be  able  to  distinguish  with  con- 
fidence  that    behaviour   which    is     .hvsiological    and 
reflex  from  that  which  is  consciou^  and  instinctive 
and  this,  again,   from  that  which  is  deliberate  and 
rational:  yon  mu^t  have  a  coherent  scheme  of  the 
way  m  which  instincts  and  emotions  combuie:  if  you 
have  not  this  equipment  you  cannot  thread  voui'  way 
through  the  multitude  of  historh.U  facts  which  an- 
thropology   brhigs   to   your  notice.     Lastlv.    thou-rl, 
the  limits  you  have  set  yourself  are  empirical,  though 
they  exclude  a  metaphysic  of  morals,  you  must  be  hi 
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no  small  degree  a  nietapliysician  in  order  t..  observe 
those  limits  ui.d  to  knou-  u),,.,,  urn  are  transgressing 
tlieni.     I  ,,,iote  m  evideii.e  those  histories  <,f  ,  u.ralitv 
whirh   have  so  far  been  prodiu^ed.     Each  r,ualifi<a- 
ti"n  that  I  have  named  has  often  been  f.)inid    done- 
just  because  they  have  never  been  ronipletelv  united 
in  a  Mngle  person  .-very  historv  of  moral  ideas  l,as 
been  m  a  lugh  degree  abortive.     Tlie  great  work  by 
I  rotes<or  W  est(>nnarck  is,  })ovond  doubt,  tlie  lineJt 
efiort  tliat  has  yet  been  made  iii  tliis  direction;  but 
every  competent  critic  can  see  liov/  unequal  are  iis 
merits   how  one  aspect  puts  other  aspects  to  shame 
iiow  full,  for  e.xample,  is  the  author's  knowledge  about 
savages,  how  slender  by  comparison  his  grasp  of  (Jreek 
or  of  Christian  ethics,  how  nuich  more  adequate  is  his 
anthropology  than  his  psychologv,  how  constantly 
he  ventures  some  crude  metaphysical  dogma  with  no 
thought  that  he  is  going  out  of  his  province.     If  even 
1  rotes^or  W  estermarck-s  powers  have  l)een  thus  over- 
taxed, the  enter})rise  must  be  arduous  indeed;  we  may 
piy  that  this  work  has  never  been  satisfactoriJv  done 
'>ecause  we  have  never  had  a  man  of  accomplislnnents 
su  hc.ently  wide  and  suiticientlv  varied  to  do  it 

Il^w  far  ^^.^s  Xietzsche-s  preparation  adequate  for 
the  task  ?     He  has  not.  mdeed,  delinitelv  undertaken 
It,  imt  ho    las  given  us  repeated  summaries  of  the 
result  to  which  this  inc,uiry  would  lead,  and  he  has 
risked  many  confident  generalizations   which   could 
rest  only  on  the  basis  of  such  assu,..!  knowledge 
le    few  will  maintain  that  in  any  of  the  three  i^- 
c.plines  winch  I  have   mentioned  he   had  or  c.mid 
h^vve  had  more  than  the  attainments  of  a  smatterer 
1  rofessor  Lichtenberger  phunly   wi.hes   to   say   the 
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he- 

Jl'is:  "  H..  s,,m,,l,z..|  nnlv  in  phiJoloKv  .  .  .  in  nli  otlu^v 

',,;'" '7''' ''•'-'■'■''■•••■'      l''tl,n.,.hooM„,tn,lnm- 
-       ■-    spli-v    .l..,„an.l,ng    :,„    ,.x..p,H,nal    ,na<s    of 

''••''•       '''-'-It!..    ,,,,.,.,,,,,,,    ,,,,,,,,,.,;,, 

,    "    '""■        '"''-''."lit   inti,,.  .iHMvnurUld..™ 

■  "  I'e  top.sy-turvy.lo.n  ,.1  I,,,  thought  XK.t.Mh,.  h;ul 
l;^^)'es  of  rare  msight,  I  fuHv  .uln,it.  P.ut  I,.  v.lu..,l 
n.^elf  just  .n  the  sphere  of  his  ineliu-iency ;  the  :hu,g 

tl.at  he  uas  „ot  ,,.uli(i..!  to  do  at  all  was  the  thing 

•TwhH.h  e  thought  hin,..llde.,ine,l  a, iH.veullothe? 
"ion  who  had  ever  l.ved.  J.et  u.  h.ok  at  a  feu-  ex- 
iiiuples  ol  how  he  did  it: 

I.  ././/..o/.o%/e«/.-Xietzsche-s    picture    of     th. 
^r.st   stage    of    morals    is    three-fourths    .nvthologv. 

T)  ore. .no  evidence  for  an  original  reig,;  of  .h^er 
ute  fo  ee,  for  a  period  or  a  class  whn  h  valued  sin.plv 

the  qualities  of  an  overmastering  aristocrat,  for  a 
magn,h<.ent  Monde  hea>t.-'     l>atient  stu<lv  of  early 

^es  which  still  survne,  has  shown  that  n,anmh,s 
most  primitive  type  had  all  the  features  of  '•  ],erd 
morality  which  our  author  attributed  to  a  late 
T  '^''f '''''■     I^"^lo  peoples  are  Letter  under- 

stood now  than  thev  once  were  ;  thev  used  to  bo 
estimated  simply  from  their  behaviour 'to  foreigners 
or  rom  the  character  which  thev  accjuired  through" 
contact  with  ,.i^ili.ation.  Anthropohii.ts  wl  ,  "fe 
ose..dthemathome,andinas,:ige:;i,l,m!:^^^ 
'•>  ;uts,.  e  mtluence,  tell  a  verv  dilTerent  storv  re- 
garding ,  hen,.     I  ,efer  you  for  genuine  material  about 
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incipient  iiK.nility  t..  sial,  w,„k>  ;i,s  that  ..f  Messrs. 
Spencer  an.l    {iilU-n.    The   Native    Tribes   of  CeiilniJ 
Aastraita,    or    to    the    relevant    parts    of    I'rofe>M)r 
Westerniarck's  r>/r///t  and  DcirlopuHul  of  the  Moral 
Ideas.     V.Mi    will    then;    tind    abundant    pro..f    that 
l.rinutive  man  is  very  often   gciicrou.  and  sympa- 
tlietK,  given  to  peaceful  pursuits,  kind  to  ti.e  aged, 
attentive  to  the  sick,  considerate  to  Jiis  shues  and 
womenfolk,   even  severe   towards  thievi..li]iess.   ho..- 
pital.le    t.)wards    the    stranger,    and    in    some    cases 
humane  m  war.     Where  his  actions  ure  the  reverse 
of  all  this,   we  can  often   explain   them   from   >ome 
•superstition  by  which  he  is  ruled,  or  from  want  of 
nilellectual  insight  into  the  consequence,  of  what  he 
i>  doing;  in  neither  case  need  kindly  feeling  be  sup- 
posed ab.sent.     It  is  pure  nonsense  ti.  preteml  that  in 
any  age  men  esteemed  nothing  but  the  vital  fiuceful- 
ness    of    a    warrior    caste;    the  "plebeian   virtues" 
abound    from    the    beginning   aniong   the   chi(^ftains 
themselves.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  i,i  a  rude  age 
war  was  specially  important,  and  phvsi.al  couraae 
was  .specially  valued:   but  Nietzsche's' dogma  of  an 
ongmal  brutality  out  of  which  priest  and  demag-.^uc 
conjured  a  decadent   restraint  is  in  the  la..t  (feiTree 
imagmat.ve.     Ife   simply  adopted   the  current  view 
'^'>out  "  the  sava,ge  -  from  men  who  knew  n<uliiii.r  ;m 
iirst  hand,  and  he  insisted  on  it ,  truth  becau.se  it  ht^ted 
the  groove  of  his  a  prion  theory  about  moral  growth. 
A.  we  are  now  aware,  the  real  distinction  b.-tween 
savage  and  civilized  morality  is  not  .so  much  that  new 
forms  of  virtue  have  been  produced  as  that  the  area 
over  which  the  old  forms  were  applied  has  been  vastly 
extended.     l-J.^ualiy   basele.ss  Is  .\ietzsche-s  view  on 
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•1"^.    .■ng,n    ..f    the    Stuto.      M-    rejects    Kousseau's 
<  m,/;v,/  SnnJ,      -t  n,»t  for  Ih.  ;  reas.m  v.-hid,  is  ru;llv 
HtuI  t..  It;  he  rejects  it  on  the  whollv  fiilse  gn.uiul 
t'l.it  ilio  first  rules  were  forceful  hh.nde  l.ci.ts  wh.. 
would   not    l,ive   stooped    to    lur-uii    with   anvMU- 
And  he  sets  up  m  its  phue  the  notion  .,f  the  Stut  •  us 
.u■lM.,^r  uholly  from  superior  strength  o,;  the  |.;.rt  oi  a 
i<'u-.     lie  la:Js  to  recognize  tiie  fact  of  i.rinutive  ..„.- 
gannusness,  of  what  I'rofesMU'  (biddings  |,a.  happily 
called  '•  the  conMiousness  of  kind.'^     In  th-  light  <',f 
thi>  ue  see  tliat,  ,stri<tly  speaking,  uu  nri,,ui  lor  th.. 
.^t.U.!  need  be  soaglit -tiiat  iv,  expanded  aatomaticallv 
out  ol  lanuly  life,  which  was  .social  from  the  first.    And 
-an  anything  be  more  plain]'  anachronistic  than  our 
authors  expianaii(.n  of  "  t,he  moral  -ought'  ..ut  „f 
the  very  material  '  owe  '  -  >     According  to  this  d(,c- 
tnne,  men  lir  t  thought  of  themselves  as  mulcr  n-ond 
obligation  because  they  were  obsessed  by  the  i(h-a  of 
debtor  and  creditor;  one  may  well  ask,  Had  primitive 
•ii.ui  no  sense  of  duty  until  Jie  had  developed  con- 
tractual  relations  ?     The   historical   evidence   is  de- 
cisive;  Sir  Henry  Maine,   in   his   argument   against 
Rousseau,  has  dearly  pointed  out  that  rights  were 
hrst  ba.od  not  uj.on  contract  but  upon  status-  it  is 
''•■"I'''"  "i^u,  that  ha.  worlvc,!  out  the  maclnn.'ry  of 
bargam  and  trade  a.  a  means  to  define  relatKuis  that 
were  recognized  far  earlier  in  another  form.     .More- 
over,  the  moral   •'  ought  -  cannot  be  got  out  ol'  a 
non-moral  "  owe  -  except  by  ,,  play  on  words.     Tims 
Nietzsche  spurn    the  error  of  Kousseau  on  a  groun.l 
that  has  no  value,  and  he  himself  reproduces  j)recisely 
that  blunder  into  which  Kousseau  really  fell.     Again 
what  shall  we  .say  of  hi.,  theory  about  the   risJ  of 
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priosHjoods  :'  Tliriv  i.  ,,,,(  a  >h;v(l  <,f  proof  •  li.a  tliis 
moftnt  Ji  -(  Im-ih  v,iil;iii  t!i.  lunk.  ol'  a.iMoc  mry;  very 
li.m  Ii  iimybcsaid— asuil  ic.ul.Tsot  7'//,  (J,,l</n,  limujl; 
are  aware  fnr  the  vi.'w  flut  kiii^r.||,|,  ,|.,.||-  ^^'.^^ 
(lovelopod  thio.igli  the  cMtlin.n.'niciit  of  a.  pilot  who 
was  looked  oil  a.^  tlw.  iii.artiatioii  of  I,i-  o\m,  irod. 
UV  Iiav.'  ,ili  i.M'iird  :;,,ii)  Sir  .Ja,,u,..  Fnizer  liow  iiiai.i- 

!<'l'l   W<MV  the  pi".', lilt  ion-  ul,,,.|,  ,,nniiti\.    folk  ;i.ln|,|c,l 

lo  iMiMirc!  that  ih.'ir  pric-l  iii  uh-.m  the  ;,'o.l  ,hsrlt 
shodd  !iot  Miticr  vital  duay  liow  they  uvcii  put  hini 
t<»  dea^h  :ii  th.'  IIow.t  of  hi.s  maiijiood  that  tlio  spirit 

What 


^nihin  nii-ht   lind  a  ira-re  robast  tal.enia. 
siiall   we  think,   th.  ii,  (jf  Nietzsche's  hold  a.-iMioii 
that  priest  hood  means  the  revolt  among  tiicii  of  low 
physique  against  the  ahoiuiding  vitality  of  a  i^tural 
king  {     No  doubt  he  had  here  speeiaily  iji  vie^v  the 
Chnshnii  priest;  he  expresses  himself  so  loosely  that 
it  is  often  hard  to  lie  muc   whether  i»v   religion   he 
means  religion  in  general  or  C'hristiatiitv  in  particular; 
but   his  gioumUess   thesis  is  ad\-aneeil  just  iii  that 
section  where  ho  afYccts  to  explain  the  birth  of  reli- 
gious as  against  secular  morality :    this  cannot  refer 
only  lo  the  lis,;  of  one  faith— that  one  relatively  late 
an<l  pre.-eded  by  many  periods  of  asceticism.     :\!o,,.- 
<>\er,  It  is  hard  to  be  patient   with  page  all.M  pagr  of 
dogmatic  assert K.n  m  which  the  religious  ((ai.sclous- 
ness  of  :h,.  uorld  is  attributed  to  delibcn>t(-  imjmstiire 
on  the  pan  of  power-seeking  prie^Ls.     Tius  ii,.];!  of 
iu.p.ury  is,  no  doul  t,  obscure;  but  we  have  got  enough 
hght  on  it  to  have  cast  off  for  ever  the  speculation  .d' 
old  -Alaadevilie  in  his  FaJAe  of  (he  Bees.'  Dr.  Tylor  s 
discussion  in  his  Priminve  Culture  has  laid  bare  the 
historical  roots  of  early  reli^^ous  ideas   in  ,,uch   a 
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faslii'iii  i|i.U  t!i<'y  ;in!  .-'•cii  to  l)t>  iml'iiMril  in  tMiiy 
DKiii'fi  very  nature;  laii  wu  siippuso  I'lit  in  every 
co'iiitry  and  in  every  race  u  tew  perMOJis  were  so  far 
above  tlicir  a{.'o  as  to  liave  wholly  escaped  ivom  its 
most  intimate  ways  of  thinking,  and  so  lumiing  as  to 
hit  with  ingiilar  imanimity  upon  ju;t  the  same 
s3fstcm  01  deception  to  cstaMisli  lordship  umt  ili.jr 
fcllov,-,  f  I  shall  return  to  this  point  in  a  lat«!r  lee  ■ 
turo;  hut  the  whole  fraud  theory  of  religion  is  now  so 
antii;ua*ijd  ir  every  school  of  anthropology  that  I  am 
H'liKi.tiii  to  .oigiic  at  length  against  a  view  which  i» 
is  no  longer  mtellectualiy  respectable  to  maintain. 

2.  Pi<!jc/iolo(/iatl.~\\'hen  we  liiin  to  the  psyciio- 
logi-'al  aspects  of  his  positioir  .\iclzs' ho'.s  defects 
seem  no  le^s  glariiig. 

lie  observed  that  whon  a  i?articuliu  v.,iv  oi  \.i|iini'f 
conduct  become:'  influential,  the  per.soii  >  ulm  cxhiint 
su  h  condt'ct  increase  in  social  power,  and  the  [lersons 
whom  .-uch  conduct  favours  begin  to  fare  better  than 
before.  If  mercy  and  justice  ri^e  in  pa!)lic  esteem, 
then  just  and  merciiul  [)er>i)ii~  ,ire  nioie  v:;liic(l,  and 
those  of  the  lower  class  who  -jierially  neetl  men  v  and 
justice  improve  their  t.induig.  'riii>  i-  true — it  is 
even  a  truism;  iiii<l  Imni  trui-m.>  Jio  .-  gnilicam  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  What  is  N'etzsche's  inference  ? 
It  is  uotiiUig  les.s  than  this,  that  Hic  nn>ral  e-timatcs 
have  one  and  .ill  l)eeu  created  liv  the  "'  v^  ill  tu  [lower  " 
of  the  persons  who  gain  by  their  lecognitjon.  This 
is  at  best  a  very  daring  hypotiiesis,  which  the  original 
truism  might  suggest:  it  letpaires  a  great  deal  of  iiide- 
pendent  proof.  What  we  aic  ojlcutl  in  [{-,  .-uj)port 
is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mass  of  liistorical  instan'-es  by 
which  the  hypothesis  claims  to  hv.  verified;  examples 
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are  quoted  where  priests  gain..!  ,,ou,m  thmugi,  the 
<hmin:uur  „|  .iscetici.sm,  .u  tl,v  pinL-tariate  through 
the  Hfcept.  ace  of  a  law  (.1  r,,.,,Jii\ .      |;,,;   j,  j^  ^.ij^j. 
that  these  rases  verify  iH.tiinig,  except  the  original 
tautology   with   which   tlie  whole  argument   l,e-i„s, 
and   which   jiceds  no  contirniation    uhatevcr.     The 
thing  whi.  h  .|,.„„,M.|,..l  ,„,M,|-  u,,    ti,,.  statement  that 
.'ne  special  result  of  a  i,H.r,|  code-namely,  the  in- 
creased power  whieh  its  a(h)ption  cr.nfers  iq  .,n  ;i  cer- 
tain class— was  the  eilicient  cause  through  u  liirh  lh;it 
code  was  created. 

Nietzsche  here  \-entures  a  sweeping  generalization 
'.vhich,  if  sound,   Nvould  certainly  CMuI.Ii^l,   his  case 
He  argues  that  wiU  to  j.ovver  is  the  source,  not  only  of 
moral  valuing.  !,ut  of  every  act  and  every  imiml>e  in 
"•■'"  ""•  '"  annua!.     If  this  is  so,  morality,  like  all  else 
must  heyond  douM  be  the  will  to  power  of  someone,' 
Hud  It  is  re.isoiKiMe  to  lix  on  th.'  group  which  stands 
to  wm.     But  what  does  this  single  ubiquitous  prin- 
ciple mean  ?     Soniehnies  power  is  explai  led  as  .elf- 
expre^sion,   and   the  impulse  to  ii   becomes  ahnost 
Identical  with  Spencer's  impidse  to  a  maximized  life 
ihus,  the  overwhelming  of  oilier^  is  not  essential- 
an  explosion  of  dynamite  doe.  nor  -  aim  "  at  destroy^ 
ing  property;  it  obeys  its  own  law,  and  the  shattered 
building  IS  but  an  incident  in  the  process-  it  would 
'""    '''^^'^   '"•^■'  >':attrn..l   if  i,    |;;ul  „„t  Mood  in   the 
way.     Does  not  human  nature,  then,  recognize  any 
limit  to   "  expressing  itself  "  ?     To  keep  his   prin"- 
ciple  mtact  Nietzsche  must  ret.lv  either  (a)  that  it 
recognizes  none  willingly,  though  a  man's  energy  may 
be  coerced  witliin  limits  by  the  rival  energy  of  another- 
•«•  i'A  tliat  the  apparent  self-lmiitation  is  really  --If- 
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development  in  disguise — it  is  will  to  power  in  .m- 
otlier  fdiin.  Now  {<i)  is  plainly  contradictvd  by  in- 
trospoftioii,  iind  we  have  seen  it  fail  even  in  that 
province  of  savage  life  which  seemed  most  lilvcly  to 
viiidicate  it.  Vnlunt  try  regard  for  others  evervwherc 
set.s  a  hound  to  individual  impulse.  Shall  we.  t'len, 
fall  back-  on  {J>)  and  declare  such  regard  to  be  a 
masked  egoism  ?  Nietzsche  does  ,,o;  wliere  we 
imagine  self-deniid,  he  claims  that  egoistic  impulse 
is  behind;  even  the  pitiful  man  is  not  disintero-ted, 
foi  ho  --ecks  exaltation  in  a  sense  of  superioritv,  just 
as  malice  desires  not  the  pain  of  another,  but  one's 
own  nugmenlcd  self-consciousness  in  view  of  that 
pain.  The  fallacy  is  as  old  as  Hobbes,  and  we  thought 
it  had  been  refuted  for  ever  by  Shaftesbury  and  his 
successors;  but  let  it  pass.  There  is  an  element  of 
tmth  in  saying  that  a  mother  is  egoistic  in  caring  for 
her  child,  tiiat  it  is  her  own  image  which  she  lov* 
and  that  a  k'-^g  or  a  general  honours  himself  in  devo- 
tion to  his  people  or  his  anny.  A  Herman  who  longs 
for  Germany's  success  in  the  present  war  is  in  a  way 
egoistic;  he  identifies  himself  with  the  Teutonic  race, 
and  if  tliiit  race  wins  his  self-feeling  will  be  gratified. 
\\  ill  to  power  thus  becomes  not  will  to  one's  own 
p(Avor— the  self  being  conceived  as  an  individual — 
but  Will  to  power  ior  the  group  or  class  to  which  one 
belongs.  ITerd  morality  appeals  to  tlip  ciip])le.  the 
pauper,  the  invalid,  not  because  each  of  these  looks 
for  persojuxl  gaia  from  i  rule  of  mercy,  but  because, 
out  of  dass-feolijig  and  class-resentment,  he  wills  in- 
creased consideration  for  all  cripples,  all  paupers,  all 
invalids  over  the  normal,  the  rich,  .-md  the  healthy. 
Ooserve  tliit  j^ower  has  now  lost  its  sense  of  self- 
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expression    and   has    become   supremacy:    "will    to 

power      has   become   "  will    to   war "   nnf   I 
,  "J'J    i«>   wai,      not    because 

obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted,  but  because  of  the 
l"s   tor  M-hat  our  a,ithor  calls  "  exploitation/      \ .nin 
^UH  agaui.  in  defiance  of  the  sense  lie  gave  to  "  power  " 
•■'t  the  begmnint,r.l,e  uses  the  notion  of  "  exploiting  " 
''■^  Hlentical  w„h  the  notion  of  "  power  ":  hence  a 
fon.t.nt   source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion.     But 
••efnrnmg  to  his  ,dea  of  group  patriotisn,,  what  psy- 
I'  -logical  account  shall  we  giv.  of  the  n.en  who  oLse 
''-•<•'-?     ^Vhat  shall  we  say  of  those  wlu/Ieek 
to  advance  a  group  with  which  they  cannot  be  held 
to  Identity  themselves  at  all  ?     What  of  the  "  well- 
const^.tuted  ones  who  carry  water  to  the  mill  of  the 
vvor  d-desprsers  •'  ?     To  go  no  farther,  how  shall  we 
t-xlum  .\,etzsche  himself,  who  belonged  physiologi- 
ca  y  to  just  that      ferior  class  wluclfhe  LV-ift- 
entl^^abuses  ?     }fe  valued  enormously  those  physical 
qualities  whi-h  were  antithetical  to'his  ovvn   "]f  it 
'0  said  that  ne  was  spiritually  of  the  nobles  though  in 
body  of  the  weak,  what  ,s  this  but  to  repeat  the  very 
paradox  of  which  I  ask  an  explanation  ?     It  is  but 
to  athrm  that  a  man  can  deta^^h  lumself  from  his 
class,  can  take  an  impartial  standpoint,  can  judge 
things  good  or  bad  without  reference  to  gain  for  his 
own  order.     Just  as  will  to  the  pleasure  of  someone 
else  IS  not  will  to  pleasure,  so  will  to  someone  else'! 

aident  philanthropists,  full  of  volitional  energy,  but 
striving  HI  sunnnrf  .      .-  .1..  .     °-^ 

own  '  n  'PP"'\  "  ^''^^'^  ^-ery  remote  from  their 
o^vn  .  On  our  auti..,i's  own  showing,  herd  values  are 
uppermos  .yen  with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
'"-^'1   at   all.     unuttiiig  all   whom  demagogues  have 
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cajoled  or  priests  have  terrorized,  what  of  those  who 
fear  no  s|)iri   "il  penalty,  and  who — say  in  Russia — 
have  nothing  ro  gain  for  themselves  and  less  for  their 
clas^^   by    favouring   a     creed   of    equality  ?      It    is 
Nietzsche's  own  complaint  that  there  are  many  such 
—  men  like  S(lio])cnhauer — who  preach  the  plebeian 
virtues.     H<i>v  is  it  psychologically  possible  to  account 
for  their  existence  if  the  one  principle  of  life  is  will  to 
power  I     Kach  of  these  men  is  an  Itistantia  co)dra- 
dictoria.     And  how  will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  that 
feat  wliich  Xietzsche  thought  the  supreme  call  of  the 
age— namely,  the  transvaluation  of  values  ?    How  in- 
duce lower  men  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  race  eleva- 
tion ?    If  we  are  capable  of  a  moral  reason  that  is  above 
our  passions,  this  may  enable  us  to  change  our  valuing 
standard.     If  the  sole  motive  is  wi'l  to  power  for  one- 
self or  one's  group,  you  may  watch  but  you  cannot 
modify  the  movements  of  that  dominant  impulse. 

The  truth  is  that  our  author,  though  ho  spoke  much 
about  "  instincts,"  was  quite  ignorant  of  what  an 
instinct  psychologically  means,  and  of  ^  Mat  man'° 
instincts  concretely  are.  He  knew  tiiat  they  were 
tendencies  to  act  in  certain  ways,  but  he  invariably 
names  them  after  the  antiquated  meth<xi  of  selecting 
the  end  wliich  an  instinct  serves,  and  importing  fore- 
ight  of  that  end  into  the  impelling  motive.  Thus,  he 
speaks  over  and  over  again  about  the  "  instinct  for 
self  preservation, ■■  though  no  competent  psycholo- 
gist will  now  use  such  a  phrase.  We  may  act  de- 
Ubcrnti'lij  with  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  bu*- 
an  instinctive  act  is  carried  out  w'tli  no  anticipation 
of  )hat  end  which,  as  the  outside  observer  can  see,  is 
being  etl'ectively   served.     It   is   just    here   that   the 
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comparative  study  of  animal  life  has  cast  special  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  human  beings.  Let  me  quote 
a  very  suggestive  passage  from  William  James: ' 

"  A  very  common  way  of  talking  .  .  .  represents  the 
animal  as  obeying  abstractions  which  not  once  in  a 
million  cases  is  it  possible  it  can  have  framed.  .  .  . 
Ihe  C'at  nms  after  the  mouse,  mns  or  shows  fight  be- 
fore the  dog,  avoids  falling  from  walls  and  trees,  shuns 
lire  and  water,  etc.,  not  because  he  has  any  notion 
either  of  life  or  of  death,  or  of  self,  or  of  preserva- 
tion.    He  has  probal.ly  attended  to  no  one  of  these 
conceptions  in  such  a  way  as  to  react  definitely  upon  it. 
lie  acts  m  each  case  separately,  and  simply  because 
he  cannot  help  it  ;   being  so  framed  that  when  that 
particular  running  tiling  called  a  mouse  appears  in 
Ills  held  of  vision  he  must  pursue;  that  when  'nat 
particular  barking  and  obstreperous  thing  called  a  clog 
appears  there  he  tnmt   retire   if  at  a  distance  and 
scratch  if  close  by;   that  he  must  withdraw  his  feet 
from  water  and  his  face  from  flame.''^ 

We  have  recently  learned  much  about  humaii  in- 
stincts; we  blow  that  the  instinct  for  "  power,"  or,  as 
it  is  better  put,  the  instinct  for  self -display,  is  o'nly  one 
of  them;  there  is  also  an  instinct  of  self-abasement 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  humHity,  and  there  are  many 
others,   equally  primitive,   as  any  psychologist  can 
show,  which  have  to  do  neither  with  self-expression 
nor  witli  self-lowering,  but  with  definite  disinterested 
objects.     By  looking  at  those  tendenc>ies  with  a  pre- 
determined theory  in  your  mind,  vou  can,  of  course 
estimate  them  all  from  the  standpoint  of  increased 
or  diminished  power  to  the  agent,  but  to  out  this 
element  into  their  nature  is  to  falsify  them  as  psycho- 
physical facts.     And  a  great  deal  of  recent  advance  in 
^  Principles  of  Pyschology,  vol   ii.;  -  Instmct." 
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etliifs  has  come  from  the  interpretation  of  tho.se  as 
factors  of  co-ordinate  rank  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness. 

Thus,  instead  of   being,  as   Lis  admirers  assert,  a 
master  spirit   in   the   unravelling  of  Imman  nature 
Nietzsche  had  all  the  vices  of  the  amateur;  in  par- 
ticular, lie  had  the  vice  of  hurry,  and  he  had  the  vice 
of  seeking  some  nm^  principle  l.y  uhi.I,  all  comiuct 
.'^iiould  he  explained.     All  scholars  in  this  field  kn.,u- 
and  they  know  it  with  a  clearness  strictly  propor- 
tioned to  the  de[)th  of  their  learning,  that  such  unifica- 
tion ,s  a  dream,  that  the  threads  are  infinitely  tan<ded 
that  there  is  ikj  "  open  sesame,"  no  master-key  at 
u-hich  all  these  doors  swing  back.     As  was  inevitable, 
.Nietzsclte  tries  to  make  good  his  case  by  reinventing 
one  ancient  fallacy  after  another,  by  h,}ing  down  as 
intuitive  truth  some  assumption  that  has  loiur  ago 
been  exploded.     •'  To  the  devil,"  he  somewher'e  ex- 
chums  -'•  to  the  devil  with  all  psychology!"      Such 
radical  clearance  wa-  mdeed  essential  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  own  "  universal  motive  ";  but  we  know 
what  hap,)cns  m  a  field  like  this  when  a  man  .sets  at 
nought  all  that  the  patience  of  lus  predecessors  has 
disclosed.     The  remarkable  thing  m  Nietzsche's  case 
-and  It  IS  ;in  evidence  of  his  wayward  genius     is, 
not  that  an  .iccount  originating  thus  should  be  full 
of  nonsen.e.  but  that  amid  the  nonsense  it  sh.nild 
uive  suggestions  of  real  value.     1  shall  try  to  indicate 
what  tliese  are  at  the  close  of  this  lecture.     Of  the 
metaphysical  objections  to  his  ethic  this  .s  not  the 
most  suitable  time  to  speak;  they  will  meet  us  next 
ilay,   and   I   shall  not  here  anticipate  what  1   must 
there  set  forth  at  .ome  length.     They  arise  chiefly 
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tliroiigh  confusion  between  wliat  tlie  word  "good" 
nimii.^  and  the  conditions  or  circumstances  in  which 
It  has  been  lustorically  applied.  Our  author  is  so 
unsystematic  tliat  in  discussing  one  side  of  his  teach- 
ing we  shall  often  he  forced  to  return  ujion  ground 
that  we  have  already  covered;  it  is  just  this  niixuig 
of  (lilferent  pn.hlenis  which  1  urge  as  pi<,.,|  of 
Xictzv(||(.'s  inetaphysica!  uiconipetence.  But  our 
piinriph.  thai  the  history  of  moral  ideas  is  one  thing 
and  the  evaluation  of  th(»se  ideas  is  another  nuist  in 
fairness  keep  our  mijids  ujipivjudiced  towaid>  that 
part  of  Nietzsche's  system  which  we  luive  still  to  see. 
His  work  w  ty  lie  full  of  mistakes  from  the  standpoint 
of  th(>  anthropologist  and  the  psychologist;  yet  he 
may  have  had  genuine  insight  into  the  ethical  prol)lem 
of  the  i)re8ent.  Many  writers  have  had  this  to  whom 
tiie  two  sciences  I  have  named  were  almost  sealed 
hooks;  and,  though  we  may  distrust  a  man  whom 
we  have  found  so  dogmatic  where  he  biew  so  little, 
we  must  give  him  an  unluassed  hearing  when  he 
breaks  fresh  gromul.  Tliat  he  had  in  some  ways  high 
capacity  for  inter])r.M  ing  the  moral  consciousness, 
not  as  it  has  devehjped,  but  as  it  pcrnumently  exists, 
J  shall  indicate  some  evidem  e  from  what  we  have 
already  seen. 

{«)  Nietzsche  has  set  in  high  relief  the  nature  of 
morality  a<  ,111  active  criticism  of  life,  as  a  set  of 
Vii!ue>  which  arc  not  forced  upon  passive  recipients, 
but  are  created  by  the  mind  itself.  In  this  doctrine 
of  values,  rightly  called  by  Mr.  8chiller  the  greatest 
achievement  of  mneteenth -century  thought,  our 
author  was  one  of  the  pioneers.  Its  importance  is 
shown  when  we  contrast  it  with  some  wavs  of  think- 
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Ii^kI    I'l-iveded.     In    England    Associution 
„.     liud   l.ec(.nic  dominant,  and  it  Jiad  de- 
l>utnl  the  nn.jal  life  „r  man  as  sliapod  for  him  hy 
exponences  from  ,.ut.id,..  as  grooves  aiid  ruts  vvn,-n 
into  our  nature  by  the  artion  of  forces  which  we  ...uld 
not  miiuen.-e.     In  Cermany.  on  the  otlier  hand,  the 
.-■"iic    phenomena    were    intelleetuali.-:ed,    treated    as 
un«msei.us   .ledu.tions   from    the   work   of   reason, 
n>I'1.ed  ,,f  tlic  quality  whi.h  most  of  all  distinguishes 
liom-that  of  the  free   play  of  e.notion.     Against 
'x'th  views  Nietzsche  asserts  the  spoi.taneitv  of  the 
moral  l,te.  its  character  as  coming  from  within   not 
n>|Posed  Iroru  without;  its  work  as  generating,  not 
I'c-Hecting.  values.     He  puts  this  well  in  lus  protest 
agam.t  an  ethic  wliich  grounds  itself  on  a  vi,  lucrtice 
or  on  a  l^lind  mechanism. 

{!>)  AriMj.g  out  of  this  he  ha>  nisisted  with  great 
eilect  that  the  moral  values  are  only  one  species  of 
^^lh.es  m  general,  that  it  is  possible  to  evaluate  values 
t.H'Uiselves,   to  adjudicate,   for  example,  among  the 
i^l<^Hl>  of  strength,  pleasure,  power,   virtue.     If  any 
one  ..1  these  is  to  he  exalted  to  a  primacy,  it  must  he 
filter  (.msKleration   of  the  claims  of  the   lest    not 
through    acceptance  of  a   rigid   authoritv.     He  has 
put  tins,  of  course,  m  an  exaggerated  wa,v;  he  has 
''•"I'l  It  possible  for  mankhid  to  dilTer  indetimtely  in 
their  estimate,-.     But  it  is  a  wholesome  coiTctn-e  to 
the  view  tliat  they  cannot  differ  at  all,  and  it  gives 
iH  the  only  key  t(.  interpret  the  empirical  fact  that 
tiiey  do  diller  very  w'dely  indeed. 

(c)  lie  ha.  connected,  far  too  rigidly  indeed,  but 
stiJ  validly,  the  appreciation  ..f  this  (,r  that  virtue 
with  the  type  of  ..ociety  m  which  it  appeared.     He 
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hii-  ,>|jo\vn  ilial  (jUiilities  are  not  estimated  ii.  isola- 
tion, but  as  coiitiiliutitig  to  the  kind  of  lile  wliicli  is 
lor    the   moment    most    highly    esteemed.     Thus,    a 
uariior  age  values  courage,  an  industrial  age  values 
diligence,  a  democratic  age  values  justice.     And  he 
Iiiis  im|)ressed  upon  us  that   the  ciue.stion  we  nui>t 
Hn.wer  in  a  moral  ju.lgmcnt  is  not  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion of  truth  or  fal.ity  in  a  theoretical  judgment;  it  is 
rather  this:  Is  the  quality    n  question  advantajreous 
for  the  particular  mode  of  life  which  we  thmk  it 
valuable  to  preserve  and  to  extend  ?     Hence  a  moral 
code  must  always  be  in  some  degreey/«;V/,  no  "  Table 
of  the  J.aw,"'  but  altering  as  circumstance  altei-s  and 
as  ideals  become  more  enlightened. 

These  are  important  gains,  n.,t,  indeed,  the  original 
handiwork  of  Nietzsche,  but  seized  upon  by  hini  with 
special  clearness  and  expounded  with  special  vivacity 
and  force.  How  '  ..r  he  has  applied  them  in  a  fruitful 
way  to  the  ditliculiies  of  moral  thought  m  the  present 
we  liave  next  to  consider. 


I-K'  TIK-K   III 
"I'-   ii;.\.\>v.\i,i' .^nn.s'  ,,|,-  vAi.rivs 

N..far,  u.h,iv,-M-,.,,tlH.  ■■  will  to  power  •',.,m,nv...I 
by  Aietzsche  less  us  u  principl,  ulu.h  o..;/'/  to  .loaii- 

liHt.MoiHliu-t  tiKu.  u.  u  luu  ul.uli.  as  a  niattor  of  lH,.t 
'lot's    (Iffi-nnuH.    the    behaviour    of    oveivono      The' 
moral  ,s  dodarod  essentially  the  same  as  the  immoral'' 
]ust  as  Mill  maintain,..!  that  pleasure  is  the  sole  pur- 
P";-  I'v  M  Iii.h  mankind  i^  psyrhologieallv  capable  of 
••''■'ig  moved,  >o,  lor  Xier.sehe,  tlie  desn'e  t.>  n.ake 
<'ne>ell    or    one's    dass    inlluential    is    the    .•rinniive 
motive  tn.m  uhich  all  other  motives  have  been  de- 
nv.-d.     Aiul,  a,s  m   Utilitarianism,  a  transition   was 
•"■'''"■  I'om  psychological  fact  to  mr.ral  nde,  so  we 
'"'■''  ''";'  ^''"  'i'-nmsta.n.e  that  man  always  aims  nt 
'';'^^'''';'''^'^<'''l"'"-i"iaximthat  power,  and  power 
;'Ione.   is  .lesirable.     /V,..,  /;,,/,  there   is  the  same 
Jiot-fication  m  both  cases.     If  a  certam  prmciple  is 
""'  "'ilv  one  f.on.  which  n,a,n-s  nature  alh.ws  him  to 
'^'•f.  It  be.Mmies  impossible  to  argiu-  tliat  s(.me  other 
prmciple  is  prescribed  eitluM-  by  his  «onsr,enc,-  or  by 
his    reason.     The    remaining   step    is    to    brines    tli^'s 
imiversal  purpose  into  clearer  c..nsciousness,  To  act 
upon   It  more  systematically  and   more   efTectively 
Hence  the  announcement  of  Zurathustra :  "  ,\  new 

'   Will  to  Power,  272. 
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will  teach  I  unto  men:  to  rhoc^e  that  [.utli  which  man 
hatli  followed  blindly,  luid  to  apprnvc  of  it.'"' 

But  Nietzsche's  r.'.le  was  that  ..f  a  prophet,  a  hmri- 
nator  nori  tcmpnri^  ;  he  dare  not  comeiit  himself  with 
depicting  life  as  a  theatre  of  struggle  m  which  Hr>t 
oue  and  then  an(,thcr  force  wins  tiie  mastery;  he 
must  show  which  deser.-e.  the  mastery,  and  how  that 
which  deserves  it  may  he  helped  to  oi)t;i,iii  it.  'I'hu,, 
out  of  the  ruin  of  previous  valuations.  i,e  had  to' 
fonstnict  a  valuation  of  lii.s  own,  he  had  to  offer  us 
what  .Mr.  Kenn  has  neatly  described  as  "  tiie  morals  of 
an  uumoralist.--  In  this  lecture  1  shall  trv  to  sIh.w 
how  he  ditTerentiates  in  worMi  among  the  contending 
ini[)ulses  which  clash  in  the  hfe  of  humanity. 

He  begins  by  warning  us  that  so  far  he  has  merely 
<'lcared  the  ground.     Xo  ijiquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  ideas  good  and   evil   could   by  itself  inf.Min   us 
whether  these  ideas   were   valid .^'^    The  problem   of 
psychogenesis  was  one,  the   pioblem   «,f  va,lues  was 
another.     It  was  necessary  to  trace  existing  moral 
judgments  back  to  their  source,  for  they  had  comi'  to 
us  with  an  air  of  objective  finality:  the  great  diii,gon 
in  Zarathustra's  path  was  named  "  Thou  shalt  ■";'  ?he 
striving  (.f  free  spirits  had  been  sileiu'od  bv  the  voice 
that  said:   "All  values  have  already  been  created,"' 
One  had  to  break  down  the  spurious  prestige  of   a 
system  which  pretended  to  a  pedigree  too  authorita- 
tive for  criticism.     This  could  be  dom>  o,,lv  bv  show- 
ing that  the  loftiest  moral  idea  was  man-made,  that 
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'"";.'/-';;  ^     'J^''-  -..  ,he  ,.,.ol.lo,u  of  p,oU.,ns 
■''"'"l'*^'"i    'iiJt'ire    was    fircl.      \    tunc 


U  llicll 


•"'f'  ^vhon  the  .leci.i.m   u.-uhl   ho  „o  hm-rr 


^u  ^>  .en  nun  wouhl  no  longer  g,ve  hirth  t<.  unv 
star  ;  the  soil  ,u.nld  huxe  he.on.e  inipovorishcl  unci 
jxl:au>,e,l:  nothing  iof,y  uould  gr.uv  there  again.^ 
it  was  the  moment  of  .hoi.e  when  the  worhl  nuist 
eJeet  e.  her  to  g<.  on  with  the  old  ideal  or  t.,  '•  ,M-ave 
new  values  upon  new  tables."'  "^ 

Nietzsehe  declares  that  if  Ihe  increasing  decadence 

IS  to  he  ..hecked.  the  phn,  of  the  future  must  have  a 

■^n.ge  aun-that  of  stimuL.ting   vitalitv;   we   must 

-ucc  the  clnnate  m  w-hich  ••  the  phm,   n.an   will 

1        .  .       f,     '"'''  ''''^^  ^''«  ^letrimental  forces  in 

tlungs  of  the  human  lot,  the  grievous  calamities  he- 
yond  our  control  on  which  pessimism  fixes  its  eye 
hcse  are,  ma  sense,  normal- phenomena  of  old  age 
-^d  cWay;    hey  are  no  more  fatal  to  rejuvenescence 
than  the  withered  soil  of  winter  forhids  the  promise 
I'f  ^^  siH,,,.  .     xietzsche  argues  that  the  force  which 
^really  menacmg  to  ,he  future  is  a  spiritual  force, 
•^  thing  resident  in  the  soul  itself;  it  is  the  wrhl' 
I'om.uiH-.ng  temper;  if  this  eouhl   he  cured,  all  .U 
^^ou]d  come  right  automatically;  if  this  must  persist, 


cn^^T  '"■^■'""  '"  '^^■"  ^"'-  ^^-^  "-^t--.  tbut  the  Hun 

'  Znriillmsira :   I'rnloguo   v 
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all  iniprovenunit  u{  mi  external  l.ind  i>  mviv  p.illii- 
tion  of  the  di.sea>o.  The  phih>s„,)h.is  „f  the  past 
hiwl  been  so  m:i(,y  !.iuiul,.ni,g  physirians  u  ho  t.,uk 
a-  fheir  t  ..k  the  concoction  of  some  wretched  ajial- 
gesic,  .some  soiiJ-driig  ulii.h  >hould  mask  the  syn^p- 
toms  while  <;.'  inw.inl  canker  was  imtou.hcd' 
Kadiciil  treatni.M.t  uas  called  for,  and  this  must  con- 
sist, first  and  foremost,  in  a  revaluation  uf  two  modes 
nf  fc  hng  -sympathy  and  egoism.  I  .hall  take  his 
iicount  ,,|  these  in  turn,  and  then  otTcr  ^uch  criticism 
as  seems  appropriate. 


I. 

Schopenhauer  had  held  that  a  .spirit  of  universal 
pity  IS  the  thing  plainly  pre.scrihed  bv  a  sur\  ey  of 
lifo;  for  Nietzsche  this  was  tac  exact  opposite  of  the 
truth.  The  (lerman  word  MUku/  means,  literal! v  a 
'  suflermg  with  '"  one's  •  ighbour,  an  entering  in'to 
his  state  in  such  a  wav  that  his  pain  becomes  in  part 
our  pain  too.  Tli.  m.  n  who  pities  has  thus  forsaken 
the  individual  sta:,di  "t,  he  has  identified  himself 
with  another,  he  has  vo'  mtarilv  clouded  his  own 
world-enjoying  sjjirit  by  exposing  himself  to  infec.  ion 
from    the    morbid    and    the    depressed.''    Nietz.s.he 

'    l(  (7/  ^.  Poiirr,  42. 

'  ^'f-  lll^'^^'lm  of. M, rah,  iii.  11:-  Proventin.  tho  siok  n,akin. 
the  healthy  .s.ck-for  that  i.  what  .ucl,  a  s.nldenness  co„„..  tc>-! 
tliw  ou-at  to  be  uur  .supremt'  object  in  the  world.  .  .  .  M  ,v  it 
p.ichaiu'e  be  their  uus.sion  to  bo  nurses  or  doctor.^  '  But  thcv 
could  not  mistake  and  di.sown  tluir  mission  more  fjrosslv^  -the 
hif^her  must  not  degrade  itself  to  be  the  toi.l  of  the  Iow.t  "  ,he 
r.'-'ht  of  the  happy  to  exis-enre,  the  ridit  of  bells  vv.fh  a  full  tone 

grea'te'"  ""'  "       ''  ''''  ''  ''''''-  '  ^^^^^^^  ^-- 
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argiies  M,,u  j,Ht  ,n  ..  far  a.  u..  ,|„  tins,  ,.,„•  Hr,n..n-v 
"■  ""ll-n-  ano.lM,  l„.,u,nos  i,n|u....,|.  Tin-  Minr.M.n 
ulHMsovrr-\-m,,;u  lM.fi,.  lMv„n,..s  .uiiirm.,!  .UHluse- 
'''-:tli.'l.a,„lu-|,„.|M,u,  l...tsm.  nni.t  l,e  assodatr.l 

"'"'    ■'■'    ''V.'    Ill, It    ,-    .n„M'u|,;,,t    ,„h\    .ui.j   a   luMlt    tliat 

"   ;"""'^^''^"     li.n^l.      I",,,r     In.n,     a,  tmipt  in-r     .,     ,,. 

realize  m.l,o,„|„   1 1,,-  ,|i,t  ,v^.  c!  all  .„„■  I.li.u  ,„.•„ 

I'.'it  wo  may  .shaiv  it   u,il,   tl,..,,,  an.l   Ih.|,,  ,1,..,,,   to 

"'•J'"  "■"•"'"Ml    IV,„ir,„x,.  that    lM,|„(|„.uouM    1...  t.. 

^"',  '"  '"'l-'l-  ^l-r.ur.  tn  ..I, lit  ou.M.Jv.'s  r^n^  lur 
-nJ,  MMVir,.  as  ur  ,n,.|,,  ,.( Iirnvis,.  „|1,  ,■.  Tlij.  j.  <,„e 
l'"""  "'^^t  XirfxMlH.  ha.  i,,  „,i,Kl  ulirn  l,.>>,M.ak.  of 
"'<•  l«'llios„ltlH.,,iti,„i".,  ulionlu'savs. -X,.,  ,,.,„• 
sympathy  1„„  your  l.mvorv  has  |,itlu.rto  sivcl"  the 
Mrfims    ;-  ulam  ho  l.i.ls  tI,o  wise  man  cIoh.  his  ears 

'■'-"vor  (iene  a„  etrorr  it  muy  reciuiro,  t<.  the  voice 
ol  another  s  paiji.' 

Hut  not  only  di.l  ho  look  npon  s.uh  sensitiveness 
H^  liul.  0  to  hmer  vitality  a,„l  hinder  a.fion;  it  was 
•■^-^  n.le  <,u.to  mi.plare,!.     ( »ur  phih.sopher  I.eoomes 
•'<  tins  point  vorv  hold:  ho  roiuidlv  declares  that  l,e- 
'-'■••'  wo  ^ympathizo  w,th  anyone's  hard  l(.t  we  must 
H^k  .Muselyes  uhether  the  victim  helongs  to  that  type 
^vhi.h  ought  to  1,0  preserved,  whether  he  is  co.smicdly 
^■■^  ";^'''^^-     <>'''■  to-t   .houldheu,  part  phvsioIogi,.al 
^'■';'  '"  P'^'t  ^P'nrual.      In  phun  word>,  i.  the  n.an  a 
■olMist   human  creature  ^     Or  is  there  a   roasonal.le 
l''«'!'l'ood  that  he  may  he  made  >o  ^     Is  ho.  or  is  i  he.o 
■^  ;•''•'"<."  t hat  lu"  mav  I.ecome.  one  of  the  eager  world- 
;^"';;"";gi<m.l^     '>■-  I'H.elong  to  the  ascending  or 
to  t  ho  doscoi.dmg  line  of  life  ^    We  niust  not  hosifate 


'  Zunillnisiin.  ij.  ■_'.">. 
Cf.  Ho.^ij  Daun. 
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TMK  THA.Vsv.M.r.vi'Ios  of  VAirKs         f;,} 
;'j|";"-l""-i-'I.ar.    Int  in.  one  ,.asew..nn.,r  assist 

Hm.-kly,unl.l...„rnu,Iy..    As  Mr.  Sal,,.,-  p,M  ,  M  uith.t 
'•■'"l^"'-uln,|,  |..,a-...  nn,I^M,Mo(M.<l..,„,,l••■|lu.. 
''^'^••="'>•«•""l,l,M,^„,  „n„.l,u..n.,....u)„„.|.,...,M., 

'"'•-•-l-'i'ltoM.        IlU..sO,oUt,UM„v|,;„-,|u..    I,...,V,. 

;'""-"l-n,.,..,|,atco,n.  m.hnnl  ,.,■  luokvn  tnm, 

Tins  is  m.,1..  .p,,,,„,  ,,,.;;,,  „^  ,,^^^,    ^^^^^^^_    . 

es3.upa     ,u,,n.|.s,.,.,,  ,,,,.,,,.,,., ,,;,^,.^.^^ 
t   .  j.npa.lu-   uln,.h   .  to   l,e  n.sis,..l.     Fo,.  ..,i,, 

I     >.lorton..s.osulu..|..rnveaft..r,.,.w,.nu,.l.. 
|>K>tox-t     l.ttlan-.n.  .i„,-n.,,  J,,,,,,,^      The 
esy„,p,.,,  ,,,^,,,,,^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«^;-;.tu..a,l..todonJyl.vtlu.v..,s.tu<l..of'' 
)I>e  "';''^      l.y   t„o  .sluuno   of  s.en..   s„..l,   a   type 
du-urfod  and  retarded  under  a  sv  f.m     f  ^^ 

r   ..    I  "-"HI   a  svsreiu  ot  i)rotection 

;;:~:.;::.«:::;;S;S:,ri-::; 

.U.e,tn..ralya„K>..Msn...e^ 

/     '7'l'''^'^'-^na.tin)nswandenngsa  poorde: 

'-ned  creature,   so   misshapen    that    h    re  ui   >d   a 

•^tHoiid  hiolv-  to  identifv  hin,  ,  Ji<|"i'(<i  .1 

KUiit,t\   him  as  a  man.     -  And  all  at 

^^T^Tr'''v--'^^'"''^^ .p.  1^0. 

iln'  1  hi  oson her  of  tin.  w;'i  ,     i>  ■-  ■ 

Oct.,l,cr,  l;.|  J.       ^  '  ^^  "'  '"  ^ '""'■'■     '"  f I '/'but  Journal, 

'  Sction  225.     (y:aIsoIf7///oPo,ro-,;3G7. 
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Oiice   there   rai)ie   over   Ziimtlm^tra   a  great   shame 
liecaiiso  l.c  ]].u\  gazed  on  such  a  thijig;">  "  Pity  over- 
cainc  him,  and  In-  saidc  down  all  at  once.""     Hut  he 
quickly   recovered,   liis   fare  lieoame  stem,   and  the 
poor    sutVerer    tli.uikcd    him    liecausc    he    had    only 
blushed  at   the  sight;   other  men   had  insulted   him 
with     their    pity:     '"Thy    shaine,      0    Zarathustra, 
lionourcd   me."     Tlie  idea  i-  that  to  the  itidiviilua! 
as  such,  whatever  le  his  alliiction,  no  compassion  is 
due:  we  -hould  Im>  moved  only  liy  the  thought  that 
in  him  ideal  humanitv  has  hoc  n  marred.     And  since 
it   was  l»v  the  men  commoidv  called  "  good  ""  and 
'  just  '    tliat    morbid    sontimentalism    was    chieHy 
shown.  Nietzsche  exclaims:  "Break  up.  break  up.  I 
pray  you,    the  good   and   ^-he   just  !""-     A   revalued 
code  would  bid  us  cidtivat.   a   "  sym])athy  against 
sympathy.'"' 

1  must  dwell  a  little  further  on  this,  both  tor  its 
fun(hiraental  importance  in  our  philosopher's  thought 
and  because  it  has  been  the  .':ubjeet  of  a  very  plausible 
misunderstanding.  It  is  argued'  that  Nietzsche's 
harslmcss  is  only  on  the  surface,  that  lie  woidd  re- 
place a  blundering,  nerveless,  eiTemiiiate  pity  with  an 
intelligent,  far-sighted,  resolute  effort  to  clieck  im- 
liappiness  at  its  source.  We  are  reminded  that 
social  disorder  are  often  met  Itv  worse  remedies;  a 
temporary  expedient  often  causes  in  the  end  more 
pain  than  if  cures.  When  Nietzsclie  speaks  of  allow- 
ing the  tmfit  to  propagate  their  kind  at  will,  when  he 
calls  lor  ;i  judicious  severity  which  will  be  merciful 

'    Ztn-nth./.tra.  iv.  (]1 .  ■•  //,„/.,  ii,,  5(3. 

■'    Cf.  //"./..  !\  .  tV2.  ;ii„l    n,  ;/..„,/  (;.;.,l  am!  Enl,  225. 

*   E.ij.,  by  .Mr.  \V.  .M.  Salter  in  lliDiirl  J<nirnai,  OcteluT,  VM\. 
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Ml  tlio  eiul,  when  ho  roproachov  ih  for  pampering  the 
pre^Mitat  the  expense  of  the  future— for  an  iti<lul,L;ence 
to  ourselves  uhidi  means  cruelty  to  the  unl»orn  -we 
aie  all  in  a  irreat   measure  with  him.     But  tlie  plea 
lor  the  happnuv,  of  a  generation  to  come  is,  on  his 
lil)s,  nothing  more  than  an  anixnu'tdiim  ad  hcwinrm  ; 
it  amounts  to  this:  "  Oranted  that  the  great  goal  is 
to  elinnnate  misery,  I  can  show  you  that  your  method 
of  indiscriminate  compassion,   your  re>j)ect   for  the 
elaim.  of  the  individual  as  Mich,  is  the  best  wa\   to 
l>rr/,r/mfe  misery."     But,  for  himself,  to  make  man 
kind  ha])py  was  no  part  of  the  moral  i)rogra,mme.' 
Whatever  Nietzsche  may  have  been  in  private  life, 
and  we  have  evidence  tlii'     he  was  not  personally 
unfeeling,-  no  system  of  thought  was  ever  so  deaf 
as  his  to  the  "  still,  sad  music  of  humanity."     His 
prescription  of  euthanasia  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  .^xckly;  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  healtliful,  to 
whom  invalids  are  an  encumbrance  and  may  become 
a  danger.      He  scouts  the  idea  that  sufTering  can 
ever  be  removed;  he  does  not  even  desire  that  it 
should  be;  a  race  that  was  free  from  it  would  not  be 
worth  preseiving;  at  times  he  wishes  that  pain  could 
be  niade  more  intense  and  more  poignant  than  ever 
before.     A    "happy    life"    was    mere    "  mivefe    of 
thought";  IIerl)ert  .Spencer  had  proclaimed  himself 
a  decadent  when  he  looked  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  a  triumph  ot  altmism,  when  he  tried  to  believe 
th.^.t  one  day  the  conflicting  interests  of  men  might 

Vf.  espocialiy  Dci/ond  Good  and  Evil,  225. 

'  (y.  r.,/.,  Fi-au  Fr,r8tor-Xietzscho-.s  aoooiinf,  of  lior  hn.thrr  xs 

a  iH.spitJ  st.nvard  in  t]w  Franco-Pru.ssian  War.     As  Ooomt,.  Kl,,,, 

i'^nia-kcd  ,>i  Dr.  ('^  nimin-,  it  is  satisfictorv  ta  find  ihat  our  philo- 

sophci  s  prarfuc  was  au  amiable  txm  stqudur  lioiu  his  tradnn.r. 
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(■«'tii|iMS('(l.  'I'liiit  '■  pediiiiti"  Englisliniaii  ""  liud 
diawti  ;i,  ■■  clii'oiinji;  streak  "■  iui<.-^  tlic  horizon  of 
Evolution:  '"  The  final  rccoiiciliatio;,  of  egoism  and 
altruisni  of  wliicli  ]ie  talks,  that  alnio.>t  causes  nausea 
to  |i('o|iIc  like  nie."i 

One  niirrht  multiply  Huh  roterejices  to  almost  ajiv 
extent:  thev  are  no  occasional  asides,  tliev*  confront 
us  n'|)tMtcd|y  in    almost    eveiv  Itook    tha,t  Nietzsche 
wrote,  they  are  his  e-sontial  message  to  t!ie  world, 
they  su|)])ly  the  ifntruincK  of  his  indictment  against 
(  hiistian  morality.     If  they  did  not  liea,r  the  sense 
which  is  apparent  in  them,  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  how  a 
writer   coidd    have    more   unambiguously    conveved 
siirh  a  sen-^e  if  he  had  wishe:!:  certainly  our  author  liad 
the  gift  of  liuid  expression.      It   is  high    time  that 
those  Xietzschcans  who  believe  in  an  esoteric  inter- 
pretation for  such  passages  woidd  give  us  an  inklirg 
of   what   that   inter|iretation    is.     To    me   it    seems 
clear  that  Xietzsclie  meant  what  he  said. 

A  recent  suggestion  as  to  uhy  he  took  such  a  view 
is  tlnit  of  Professor  Lichtenberger,"  beyond  com- 
parison the  most  persuasive  of  those  ^vho  liave  l)eeji 
commending  Nietzschean  ideas  to  the  public.  It  is 
groimded  on  the  extraordinary  h\'])otlie>is  of  the 
"  Elenial  Return."  Nietzsche's  rigid  determinism 
led  hiiii  to  lielieve  that  in  the  course  of  inlinite  time 
precisely  the  same  colloca'.  ion  of  atoms  must  occur 
again  and  again,  so  that  the  world  must  nui  through 
recurring  cycles  in  which  the  same  phenomena  would 
be  endlessly   repeated.     Ever}-   life   would   reapp'^ar 

'    Tini,i//it  kJ tin'  Idols,  p.  87. 

■  bi  Tliv  (fosjid  (if  Si'jK  nitdii,  |>.  IST  (traiislatiiiii   li.    .Mr.  J.  M. 
Ki'iiiii'ilv). 
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just  as  it  luul  appeared  before;  every  experience  must 
be   gone    through    an    indefinite   number   of    times 
Thus,  the  most  wretrhod  of  human  beings  wa>  de- 
pnved  evpn  of  tl.c  hope  .,f  ii„ul  anniliihation ;  he  must 
look  forward  t..  his  reralhto  a  suffering  anew  of  what- 
ever he  had  snffere.:  already.     It  was  a  paralyzing 
thouglit.  and  one   >vhirh  eouhl  ill  eonsort   witli  any 
type  of  Optimism— Nietzsche's  of  any  .-ther.     Per- 
haps one  can  sympathize  with  a  man  who  dra\v.s  the 
moral  that  to  abbreviate  in  any  degree  tliis  human 
^  agedy    would    be    commendable.     TJut    one    nuist 
remember    that    for    Nietzsclie    tlie    world-affinning 
temper  accej.ts  all,  good  and  bad.  as  necessary  parts 
in  the  drama :i  we  must  "  say  yea  "  to  life,  no  matter 
how  ,t  IS  lived  or  how  often  it  is  to  be  lived;  we  must 
acknowledge   that   all   things   are  equally   in   place 
To  do  so  is,  of  course,  inconsistent  with  any  .selective 
morality;    but   the  philosopher  of  Zarathustra   says 
many  thmgs  in   turn,   and   Profes.sor  Lichtenb^rger 
may  be  right  m  so  understanding  one  special  mood 


II. 

Side  by  side  with  his  depreciation  of  sympathy 
Nietzsche  calls  for  a  higher  valuing  of  egoi'sm  The 
current  view  might,  he  think.s,  be  crystallized  irto 
this^.  •  hvery  man  should  be  the  preoccupation  of 
Jus  fellows.  -  But  could  moral  thmkmg  have  become 
more  absurd  or  more  suicidal  ?  Jf  one  person  deserved 
tlie  mterest  and  the  care  of  others,  he  must  be  of  value, 

'   •/.  Beyond  Good  and  EvU,  50;    '•  Wishes   to  have   it  a.a>„' 
as  't  was  ami  i.s,  for  all  etcriiity."  ^ 

'  ^ylU  to  Power,  275. 
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and,  if  so,  why  wfis  ho  not  worthy  of  his  own  int. 'rest 
and  care  ?     1  [ence  \ietzsche  >  peaks  of  "  tlie  seemingly 
insane  idea  that  ;i  man  sliould  esteem  the  act  lie  per- 
f(irms  for  another  higlier  d  in  the  one  he  performs 
for  himself,  und  that  tlie  .ame  fellow-creature  .hould 
do  so   too.--'     Vi-t    altruism   might  he  jndg.^d   in   ;i 
sense  right;  among  the  common  herd  there  was  n- 
great  intrinsic  dilTerence  of  worth  between  one  mai, 
and    anotiier;    conserpientlv    the    crud.-    arithmetical 
method   was   usually   best;   where  all   were  approxi- 
mately etpial,  it  was  right  to  prefer  the  iMerest  t.i 
several  to  the  interest  of  one,  and  such  was.  as  a  rii'c. 
the  option  between  selfishness  and  its  opposite.     But 
this    maxim    nmst    break   down    where    some      [di- 
vidual IS  of  vastly  higher  importance  than  the  rest; 
It  was  incumbent  upon  such  a  {lerson  to  choose  witli 
boldness  an  egoistic  course.    Thus,  he  writes :  "  Selfish- 
ness is  worth  as  much  as  the  man  is  worth  ph\  ^o- 
logically  who  has  it;  it  can  have  a  very  high  worth, 
It  can  have  no  worth  at  all  and  be  despicable."- 

By  physiological  value  Nietzsche  did  not,  of 
course,  intend  mere  superiority  in  animal  ^juali'tie.s, 
though  he  was  so  bent  on  reasserting  the  worth  of  the 
physical,  and  on  repudiating  a  psychic  entity  wliicli 
was  not  a  fun.tion  of  the  nervous  svstem,  that  he  ha.s 
often  used  nusleading  terms.  Return  to  ai  animal 
past  was  not  his  ideal :  llie  high  ego  was  to  be  creative 
in  every  .sphere— no  mere  dominant  nder,  but  beauti- 
ful, cidtured,  with  "  an  overflow  energy  even  for  the 
most  abstract  thought.-'     The  es.sential  point  in  his 


'    H(7/  to  P,,ice>;  2«)H. 

^  TirHitjht  of  the  Ithils,  ix.  ,'i3. 

^    Will  to  I'ouir,  ;i'j8. 
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reinstahMuent  ol  .■goi.sm  i.s  tluit  the  ominont  personfility 

is  to  be  prized  on  iiitnusic  grounds,  not  for  any  social 

sen-ire  which   he  may   lie  cxceptionaljy  cnpahle  ot 

rendering.     Xietzsche    brands    it    a.s    a    specie;;    of 

Philistinism  to  look  f»n  either  a  great  picture  or  a 

grea    m;  n  as  valu.il)Ie  for  t  he  effect  which  is  produced 

'  n  the  public;  he  claims  that  only  the  })lebeian  .-pirit 

of  Buckle  cou' 1  lave  made  it  a  burning  question 

w!     her  masses  move  of  themselves  or  are  moved  by 

an  mdividual  genuis— as  if,  forsooth,  higher  man  was 

to  be  either  ju,stit^v.'d  or  condemiied  fo'-  his  "  capacity 

of  setting  ma>.os  in  motion  "' !'     Higher  man's  specific 

character  lay  just  in  his  aloofness,  in  his  incommimic- 

ableness;  Napoleon   was  not  justified  as  a  figure  in 

history  for  the  work  he  did  in  the  Revolution— rather 

the  Revolution  itself  had  its  chief  merit  In  the  fact  that 

It  evolved  a  Napoleon;  speaking  abstractly,  a  man 

miglit  be  great  thougii  he  etTccted  nothin^^.'he  might 

l)e   of   the   low   order   though   he     •  shattered    both 

hemisplieres." 

But  while  it  was  no  part  of  a  massive  personality 
to  seek  any  end  except  its  own  sel*'  expres5ion,  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  personalities  could  not  avoid 
leaving  a  n>ark  upon  their  age.  One  may  compare 
here  the  old  Stoic  principle  (.f  kindness  to  slaves  as 
resting,  not  on  any  riglii  inherent  in  the  slave,  but  on 
tlie  master  s  need  to  unfold  liis  own  lofty  diaracter. 
This  is  the  key  to  Zn  .ithu>tra"s  conception  of  egoism 
as  "bestowing  virtue.'-  The  prophet  had  no  love 
to  nuMi,  yet  he  l)rought  them  gifts ;•'  he  did  so  out  of 

'    Will  In  r.nier,  876. 
-  Znrntli'islrn,  i.  22. 
'■'  Ibid.,  I'rologuc,  2. 
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a  nature  that  was  rich  to  ov,.rlh)\ving,  that  had  he- 
come  spendthrift,  that  c.mld  ii..t  choose  hut  hestow 
Itself  even  on  those  that  had  no  <!aini.  Hence  the 
narrow  selfishness  of  the  nu.er  was  to  he  abhorred, 
not  because  it  was  selfishness,  but  because  it  was 
dnjrurrali.m,  because  it  indicated  a  sc.ul  not  full 
enough  to  become  no  h.iiger  self-contained.  Will  to 
power  meant  not  will  to  accumulate,  but  will  to  dis- 
charge strength,  and,  though  the  egoi.tic^  higher  man 
had  no  duties,  save  to  himself  and  to  men  simihir  to 
himself,  those  below  would  incidentally  benefit. 
Thus,  Zarathustra  declares: 

"  When  your  heart  o^■ertloweth  b^wl  and  full  like 
the  river  a  blessing  and  a  danger  to  the  lowlanders; 
tliore  is  the  origin  of  your  virtue."' 

Nor  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  privilege 
of  the  man  eminent  enough  to  be  rightly  an  egoist 
IS  anything  rather  than   the  privilege  of  luxurious 
p.-imi.ering  at  another's  expense.     Ho  was  called  to  a 
role  far  more  exacting  than  if  he  had  remained  in  the 
herd.     The  hig!ier  the  personalitv,  the  more  difficult 
It   becomes  to  do   that    personalitv  justi<e;   uvera-e 
jH'ople  with  tiieir  average  duties  were  bv  .•omparison 
h^JPl.ier  bec'uise  free  fr.m  care,  because  hTesponsible, 
like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  iike  a  i.east  with 
l"v.er   paiiK.-     Thus.    Nietzsche    renunds    us,    'life 
always  becomes  harder  towards  the  summit^ the  cold 
nicreases,    responsibility   increases  ";2  like  Garibaldi 

'   Zaral/iustni.  i.  22. 

'  AuUchnst,  p.  57.     Cf  WUl  to  Power,  'J44 :  -  What  is  n„"o  > 
•  .  .       Ihat  one  iea^.s  ha,.pinpsH  in  tlio  L-roatost   nunibor 
that  one  mstmctivefy  s..<.k-s  f,,,-  h^.tw  rrsp,„i  Hiilitios  " 
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when  lie  addressed  ihe  voliuiteeis  eiiti'rin<,'  u|)(.n  ii 
great  campaign,  the  propliet  ha-,  to  nlTcr  to  his  dis- 
ciple- sufTeriiig.  martyrdom,  uifligiiity;  a  >ell-dis- 
cipliiic  >uch  as  the  common  hci'd  could  never  kn(,\v; 
because  he  \vi>he>  to  develop  iji  them  ■"  tiie  onlv  tliiiK' 
whieli  to-day  proves  whether  a  man  has  any  value 
or  not  —  luimely,  the  capacity  of  stickii:g  to  his 
gun.s."^ 

This  view  i-  -ummarily  pre-ented  in  our  autlior's 
criticism  of  the  "■  Colden  Rule""-  In  its  New  Testa- 
ment place  this  was  the  re-ult  of  herd  instinct;  as 
reproduced  by  "  that  blockliead  John  Stuart  Mill,'"' 
it  was  a  niniserie  anghisc.  F(»r  what  did  it  assume  ? 
Surely  that  men  are  equal,  and  that  tlie  services  they 
canrcnder  to  eachother  are  to  be  e.-timatedon  the  basis 
of  e(piivalent  exchange  ?  But  men  were  not  equal, 
and,  if  they  were  not.  it  followed  that  what  one  did  to 
another  th.at  (.tlier  might  not— nay.  often  c  nild  not — 
do  to  liim.  .Moreo/cr.  wa>  not  this  wlmle  wav  of  x  )ok- 
ing  at  conduct  a  ti'aiisf(U'ming  it  into  a  svstem  of 
mutual  services,  a  cash  pavment  bv  eacli  for  somethinc 
tlu.t  lie  had  leeeived  or  hoped  to  receive,  the  polar 
opposite  of  '■  bestowing  virtue  ""  I  •  The  hypothesis 
is  ignol)le  to  the  last  degree.'"  Thus  there  definitely 
emerged  for  Nietzsche  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
molality — one  system  for  exceptional  men,  mei; 
woilhy  to  con-ider  themselve-  and  tliemselves  alone, 
nu'.i  in  whom  humanity  reached  its  highest  and  most 
refined  expression;  tiie  other  a  system  for  the  multi- 
tude, for  those  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
exceptional  types  as  the  mass  of  qu;atz  to  the  ore 


'   1^(7/  to  Power,  ",>lo. 
'  Ihid.,  30. 


-  llnd..  !)25. 
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th.it  1.  ,M.,l,cd.lr.l  i„  ,t,  l,.r  those  wli,.  urro  „„  en.ls- 
'"-ilirn,M.|v.>.  I.utut  iH-t  u  , nouns  to  Hii  end  heyoml 
tlu.n,M.lv..s.     M.ir-pnn.ii,!..  -What  i.  right  for  on. 
H  n^r|,r  u,r  .inoth.T,-  was  laid  dnwn  in  defiance  of 
pvrhoh.gual    diir.Mvnce:'     „     a.-inned    the    precise 
opr-osite  ot  the  truth     nunu-ly,  that  tiie  (h-veh-pnient 
"'  -"'•■  "idividual  is  „|  the  same  value  as  the  .levehm- 
^nviU  ui  nuntlnn:     Th,>  had  even  heen  pu  he.l  to  t  he 
'""'li^tiv.u.  extreme  of  .seeku.g  by  artificial  e.npha.sis 
on   just    those  who  were  intrinsically  least  valuable 
J"      <„,npensate  ••  for  the  distiiicti.  n  which  nature 
'■"I  "lade.     neginiung  with  the  fals.>  principle  that  all 
/"  t'vated  ahke.  we  had  l.usaken  our  own  law.  and 
foi-aken  it  on  the  wor.e  side;  we  had  loaded  the  dice 
on  hehall  of  the  weak,  the  bungled,  and  the  botched. 
Hence  the  imperative  need  for  a  trai.svaluation  of 
values.     Let  us  hiy  down  the  sharj,  .-ontrast  between 
ii-aster-morality  "      and      -  slave-iuorality."      The 
watchwonl   of   the   former  niu>t   be  bold,   exploiting 
<'g",sn,,  the  watchword  of  the  latter  nught  be  left  at 
the    old    plebeian    standards   of    ju.stice,  svmpathv 
h-UiHl,ty.    obedi..,u.,        Let    the   lew    who   ai'e   fit   lor 
emancipation    have   t.,eir   eyes  .,|.ened;   In  them   see 
the  rotten  basis  uf  t  he  old  ell,,,-,  t  he  grovelling  rd,- 
gious  superstitions  which  gave  iMrtli   to  the  creed  u{ 
"^"'^''">''    "'    <l"f"--    "t    '"^liuno     j.uni-hnients    and 
'■p^''"^-^-    '''^•'•■''  ""'"'.  •••"h.'r.  that  on  then,  and  o- 
their   ru.hle.s   s,>|,i.|„„..-,   ,  j,,   l.,uden   n|   Inm.  „nity',s 
future  has  been  laid,  that  in  then.,  and  m  them  ajone 
progress  to  a  higher  tyj,e  .an  be  ach-ned.     Forth,' 
multitude  let  the  old  (h.giaas  be  kept;  tliev  are  ti.e 


'     If'//  toPoir,,-    M>t 
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surest  stay  ..f  .„d,.r,  l.y  thoin  more  HTectively  thun 
by  anyfluiig  olse  ...uld  tl,..  musses  be  mado  to  keep 
H  serviuit"s  place  and  to  do  a  servant's  work;  so  long 
as  their  nujids  are  tixed  on   l,li>s  ho.vond  tl.e  stars 
tli<\v  will  he  less  disposed  to  light  lor'an  undue  enii- 
'iHice  here  ajid  now.     The  dajiger  of  Mich   thoughts 
wa.  lor  tho>e  with  strenglh  („'  will,  tlio.M-  who  might 
Hi-gue  Irom  a  (  onnng  glory  m  the  future  to  tlie  righri.f 
securing  an   immediate   power  on   caith.     Let   .my 
;  lid  every  agency  be  used,  let  any  and  e\-ry  lie  be 
<li-cmin;i.tcd  in  order  to  cajole,  to" frighten,  to  coerce 
such  insurgent  energies.     The  end  was  race  advance 
in  the  persons  of  those  who  alone  conld  advance,  a-id 
that  end  ju.titied  every  means.     ( )nly  let  there  be  no 
mixing  ol   tic:  cja>,e.,   no   transference  of  the  code 
appropriate  to  one  into  the  ( (.nsciousuess  and  beha- 
viour of  t\w  other. 


: 


111. 

This    revaluation    of    sympathy    and    egoism    is, 
plauily,  m  sharp  conllict  with  much  that  (  hristen- 
dom  iH.lds  dear.     At,  lirst  „ght  one  is  disponed  to  .say 
that  It  negates  both  in  essence  and  in  detail  all  that 
js    li.tmcti.e  in  the  moral  tradition  of  the  (  liurch 
"1^  charge  Xietz.cle  woidd   have  joyfully  acknow- 
ledged, for  he  gh.ried  m  conceiving  himself  as  the 
.iDtuhrist,  as  the  great  ojjposmg  force  which  was  to 
win  back  the  world  to  paganism,  as  the  whirlwind 
which  wa.  to  sweep  away  the  miasma  that  had  arisen 
from  the  hills  of  t;alilee.     These  are  days  when  one 
keei)s  an  open  ear  to  all  who  have  anything  lo  say, 
li   lh,'y  say  it  honestly   and  intelligently;   even    in 
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Xu'tz.M'lu'^  rv,ui;^c|  I  ^hall  try  fn  >1h.u  tliaf  ihcrr  ;ire 
elpmonts  of  mitli.     I    have  tried  to   |mii    In,  pumt^ 

limdciMtrlv,    Ultil    ,1.    IllMcil    |>CIN11;.-1VC11C-.    a-    I    c.uM 

'"M""''  I'""  'Ik'Hi,  cliiiuiiatiiii,'  vnv  tiim  li  nt  thai 
rliftoiK'  \vlii(  li  lii>  iulDiirciN  liclicxi'.  hiit  u  hidi  I  i|i, 
not  Ih-Iicv,  to  Itc  ,1  .oiiivf  of  -.tn-ii^rili  in  lii>  po>itioii. 
Aiivoii."  familiar  with  thf  trxi  will  luidcisriUKl  wluit 
F  iiitMii.  iuid  iiioM,  I  thiid<.  will  iii^vM'  th;it  thi<  prosiiio 
.statomcnt.  if  |i'~s  than  fair  lo  him  a-  ;i  liicnirv  aitist, 
is  moro  than  fair  t(.  him  ;vs  a  judicial  iiK.ralist.  His 
own  language  is  so  mtomporatc,  >o  studiously  ofVen- 
sivo.  and  m.  invariahly  l.lasphemou<,  that  manv  have 
retuM'd  to  cojiMder  Iiim  at  all.  refu-ed  to  >ee  in  his 
transvaluanon  anything  tliat  merii  .  nuire  than  a 
passing  word  of  indignation  and  contemijt.  It  was 
certainly  not  to(»  much  to  expert  that  a  new  tliinker, 
setting  out  to  reveise  the  whole  moralitvof  Western 
Kurope.  however  coiilideiit  he  miglit  feel  in  his  own 
l)o-itioii,  would  >Iiow  some  .sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
Ins  ta-k.  that  iie  would  not  habitually  sulwtitute  for 
reasoned  argument  a  virulent  and  even  foul  al.u>ive- 
ne.s.  \ietzs(  Iie">  wav  i-  to  d-xlain  the  m cd  (,f 
prosing  ;vhat  he  >.i,y.:'  hi-  iV.le  i.  t  very  where  that  of 
ii  prophet  and  a  M'er:  hi-  mo>t  outrageoii-  paradoxes 
are  proclaimed  with  an  air  of  mspira-tion:  if  any 
eaiiiiol  loHow  and  ca,iinol  eagerly  ac(|iiie-ce.  i  Iie\-  ai'e 
not  to  lie  lalmly  per-u.idcd.  Imu  are  liv  I  urn-,  to  he 
>tormed  at,  ridiculed,  pitied,      [t  i>  not  an  ungenerous 

'  Cf.  The  (;,.<,•  of  W.ifincr.  jip.  HO.  HI:  ■■  ll,,„,.,t  mni  liko 
lioiiost  tliinirs,  flo  not  carry  their  reasons  in  ilinr  h:i\uU  in  siidi 
fiishion.  '>'}i;it  whirli  rcnii-cs  to  Ir.  provud  is  little  unrtii."'  And 
Z'in>tln,..i,„  ;  ■■  Why  '  Tim,,  askcHt  wLy  !  1  urn  not  of  tlio.se 
^^Il(|  huiy  be  asked  for  (heir  wiiv.s." 


I 
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i-'-'i'lluig  nt  liis  m.,lHii(Ii„ly  jHMsoiiiil  history,  it  i.snuirh 
more  ono',.  o})sorvaf ioi.  ,,|  hi,  „,.Mhods  through- 
out his  litonirv  <ar<'..r,  which  h;is  prmnpf.-H  th.> 
•sumr,..,,,,,,  that  h.'  was  lucre  or  less  ukA  Ironi  first 
to  List. 

To  the  task,  then,  of  dctenninin^  hf.w  far  this 
extraordinary  n'vahiati(m  h;.s  foaturos  that  an-  true 
and  important  1  niu>t  iiuw  address  nivself. 

That  sympathy  may  he  overdone,  "that  a  to.,  sen- 
sitiv(>  nature  may  defeat  its  own  aUrui>tir  purpose, 
that  one  may  brood  on  tlie  miseries  of  tlic  w.uld  t.i 
such  a  degree  as  to  l.ecome  morhid  ami  unnerved, 
and  that  in  conse-pience  a  certain  power  of  with- 
•Irawuig  in  thought  from  scenes  of  pain  is  wholesome 
and  necessary-all  this  may  Ik-  at  once  conceded.  It 
IS  a  merciful  fact  that  we  arc  p>ycl.oI„gicallv  unahh- 
to  realize  m  imaginatifm  all  the  sulfering  which  wc 
kr.ow  to  be  in  progress;  and  there  are,  without  doubt, 
persons  who  fcl  too  nuich  or  ro<.  constantly  for  others 
whom  they  cannot  aid.  But  if  Xietz.sche'had  meant 
1'..  more  than  this -even  though  he  put  it  in  u  par- 

regard    wh;it    he 


ticularly   strikuig   wav     ue   should 


said 


^'s  s.uucwhat    obvi.ms  ai.d   trite;  "\e  .^houhl    b.- 
a-,toiii.hcd  to  learn  from  him  that  hi>  ..thical  nie.sige 
\\a>  one   whicii    in    two  yc.irs   wa 
Kill 


■ope   writhe  ii.  cuivuImoii-."'     TI 


going  to 
iat    he  did 


make 


a  iar  more  .en.ational  thesis  ]  have  adduml  evidence 
(o  .how;  he  meant  to  condemn  sympathv  for  distress 
as  such,  lie  meant  to  recmmend  ar,  attitude  ..f  cm- 
tempt  for  individual  pain,  lu.wever  excessive,  and  of 
respect  only  for  an  ideal  of  race  fitness  to  which  the 
mdividuars  lot  was  insignificant.  This  imf)lied  as 
Nietzsche  was  the  first  to  msist,  a  complete  denial  of 
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what  ;i,re  called  the  ••  inomi  axioms."  [  ,sl,al'  consider 
-n  a  lew  nimutes  hou-  far  this  can  l.e  r;u  mdlv  de- 
fended; l.ut  lirM  1  wish  to  lool<  at  the  other  aspect  of 
his  trat.svaluation -namely,  hi-  increased  emphasis 
upon  egoism,  wliero  those  who  still  staml  hy  the 
accepted  values  may  find  some  real  insight. 

('/)  Nietzsche  has  here  forced  into  ]iigh  relief  the 
oMigatioii  to  cultivate  and  express  one's  own  per- 
sonality.    There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which  human 
nature    may   be    tmsted    to    keep    what   are   called 
duties  to  oneself  '  in  a  conspicuous  position      But 
our   author   does   not    mean    that   indtdgent   mood 
toward  one  s  inclinations  and  weaknesses  for  which 
this   phrase   too   commonly   stands.     He   does   not 
mean  the  selfishness  whicli,  as  a  matter  of  fact    is 
iuibitually  practised;  he  means  a  higher  selfislm'ess 
which  should  he  practised.     J  lis  maxim.  Be  hard,  is 
to  f)e  applied  inwardly  not  less  than  outwardly  it 
prcs(>ril.es  a  vigilant  searcli  into  what  a  man's  indi- 
vidual nature  lias  it  in  itself  to  become;  and  he  boldly 
declares   it   a   duty   to   realize   one's   highest   latent 
power,  2iot  merely  that  it  may  be  used  m  altruistic 
fashion  for  mankmd,  hut  th..,t  it  may  hnd  expression 
for  its  own  sake.     I  thhik  he  has  here  fastened  on  an 
element  of  neglected  truth. 

We  often  .peak  of  the  pursuit  of  knowled-re  of 
arti.t.c  culture,  of  the  w..rk  of  the  poet  and  the  man 
ol  l<^tters,  as  morally  below  the  effort  of  a  self- 
denying  philanthropist;  we  often  regard  these  as  the 
hixuries  of  l,fe,  and  the  men  who  mak*^  them  life's 
mam  busmess  as  no  more  than  intellectual  Sybarites 
We  exalt  in  contrast  the  persons  who  "  do  good  " 
wiin  live  not  purely  or  chiefly  for  themselves.     Biit 
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we  sometimes  .state  tliis  mKlouhted  truth  i„  .o  ex- 
treme a  tashion  as  to  imply  that  a  man's  cun  ^uAU 
f>emg  and  the  development  of  his  own  personality  is 
^m  <.oject  which  it  is  blameworthy  for  him  to  consider 
Against   this  perveiviou   Nietzsche  supi)lies   an   im- 
portant corrective.     He  finds  the  good  for  all  effort 
in  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of  life,  a  certain 
type  of  human  being.     Jf  he  is  right  in  thi>.  the  <r,.o.l 
man  i.s  he  who  not  only  helps  others  to  rea..l;  thi.  ^..al 
'ut  uho  endeavours  to  rea.h   it  himself.     To  denv 
by  implication  one's  own  value   is  not  an  inference 
trom,  It  IS  ultimately  inconsistent  witi,,  all  moralitv 
1  o  exalt  selt-denial  until  it  absorbs  the  whole  of  virtue 
IS  as  he  says  and  as  too  many  forget,  a  suicidal  mode 
of  moral  thmkmg.     If  the  development  of  another's 
personality  i,s  a  duty  for  me,  this  must  be  because 
developed  personality  is  a  good,  and,  if  .o,  my  own 
IS  intrm..ically  not  less  valuable  than   that  of  my 
neighbour.  -^ 

There  is  a  striking  pa.s.sage  in  that  sad  but  pene- 
trating book,  De  Profundus,  where  the  writer  disputes 
and  to  my  mind  with  reason,  the  view  that  self-denial 
was  the  essence  of  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ     Ife 
says:  ' 

S  '^^^7-''  ^°'  ""l'^^''  ^'  ""  ^^^fi'^'te  self-conscious  aim 
was  not  his  creed  It  was  not  the  basis  of  his  rZ 
\  hen  he  says,  Forgive  your  enemies,'  it  is  n o  o r 
the  .ake  of  the  enemy,  but  for  .me's  own  sake  that  he 
soys  so  and  because  love  is  more  beautiful  th,m  h  i  f 
In  hi.s  own  eiitreaty  to  the  young  man,  '  Sell  all  th  t 
thou  hast  and  give  t.,  the  poor.' it  is  not  of  tie  state 
ot  the  poor  that  he  is  thinku.g,  but  of  the  sou  o  t}' 
young  man--the  soul  that  u'alth  was  man  g  ' 
Ins  view  of  life  he  is  one  with  the  artists  who^now 
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lut  l,v  tl„-  nirviMM."  law  of  ^rlf-perfection  the  poet 
must  s,ng.  .UHl  tlM.  ..ulptnr  thu,k  m  bronze,  uml^ the 
Pauiter  make  the  worl.l  a  mirror  for  his  moods  as 
s  uelv  aial  a.  .ertamly  a.  the  hau-thorn  must  l.lossom 
inspmg.  ajHlihrrorn  turn  tn  ...1,1  at  hanest-tm,.- 

■  UKl  the  TlKioll  111    ' '  '  '      • 


shiel' 


er  (U'lcjvd  waiid.'riiiKs  chaiun. 


I'i  to  sickle  and  from  sukh'  to  -liicM.-' 


Ildlll 


Huis.  in  re.perf  nneV  individual  value,  to  look 
"P""  <'J'<'-  pourrs  not  a.  that  uhi.h  mav  h-  mlti- 
vjited  or  negle-ted  at   will,  to  make  oneseJf  eliieient 

along  the  hn."  of  r,n<.-s  special  gilWthese  are  suggested 
morals  m  X.etxsclie's  egoism,  .he  same  idea  Ts  put 
HK.re  prosaicallv  hy  l]i.],op  J>>utler  when  ],e  exclaims 
that  mankmd  has  really  rather  too  little  than  too 
much  self-Jove.- 

This  idea  meets  us  in  another  form  in  Zarathustra's 
passionate  mdividuahsm,  in  Jiis  dismissal  of  the  dis- 
ciples who  would  cling  too  long  to  his  own  tuition. 
He  will  have  no  cast-iron  systems  ^hich  aim  at  iiro- 
ducng  a  imiform  human  type.     A  teacher,  he  de- 
Hares.  IS  poorly  requited  hy  those  who  remain  i.er- 
manently   his   .scholars;    they    had   not   yet   .sought 
themsehes  when  they  found  him,  let  them  now  lose 
Inm  that   they  might  find  themselves;   thus  would 
they  hest  honour  his  word.^^     One  mav  compare  the 
words  of  the  writer  !  quoted  a  moment  ago-    '  Most 
P''<'ple  are  other  people:  their  thoughts  are  someone 
elses  opinions,  their  lives  a  mimicry.  th(.ir  passions 
a  quotation."'     And  Wilde,  who  amid  many  differ- 

'  De  Profundi's.  {)p.  81,  85. 

Scnudiiii  on  Human  Suture,  i. 
'   Znnithustnt.  i.  22. 
*  De  Pro/undts,  i>.  83. 


,) 
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enres  ha.  some  affinities  witli  Nietzsche,  provides  a 
comment  upon  this  point  of  view  in  his  hook,  Thr 
>'ioNl  (,f  Mat,  iDidrr  Socialis)». 

(/>)  Moreover,  we  may  ...knowlr.lgo  tli.f  the  rir^ht 

.' a.velnp  one's  individuality  .ppi.es  wnh  partie.L 
l"rc<-  to  a  man  of  specialized  dist ,„,.ri,„.     a  Goethe 
H  Mozart,  a  Turner,  may  without  impropriH  v  I,.  ...jd' 
':;;'--'f/<'lnnHelf,-orto-oweittothedivme 
gil    '  '^'<>^-"lnm."  that  .mhgenm.  should  he  culti- 
vated and  expressed.     Thi>  is  m  no  wav  inconsistent 
uMth  the  Gulden  Rule,  or  with  the  moralitv  of  tlie 
Mount.     The  great  poet  or  the  great  i,n,inter  con- 
tnhutes  m  just  as  real  a  .ense  as  the  philanthropist 
to  the  treasury  of  the  world's  values.    A  Puntan  who 
sees  no  merit  in  the  heautifid  as  such  is  paving  scant 
reverence   to    Him    who   for   no   utilitarian   puipose 
fashioned  the  hhes  of  the  field.     .And  it  is  hut  common 
•sense  to  say  that  if  works  of  art  are  worth  producing 
the  men  ahle  to  produce  them  should   he  held   m 
lionour,  should  he  encouraged  t(3  develop  their  special 
powers  along  their  special  line.    That  in  this  sense  the 
production  of  high   creative  personalities  is  an  end 
wfuch  social  arrangements  should  keep  in  view,  and 
hat  t..  some  ex-ent-for  instance,  in  freeing  them 
from   pe<uniary  anxieties  -we   should  provide  su.h 
persons  with  exceptional  privilege  and  op,,ortunitv 
no   one    hut    a    fanatie.d    communist    will    <p,ostion' 
When   .Nietzsche  denies  the  existence  of  a  uniform 
code  fixing  every  nian^.s  duty  as  the  same  with  every- 
one   else  s    supplying    a    "  moral    readv-reckoner  '•> 
winch  shall  prescrihe  for  all  alike-no  matter  what 
■  The  phrase  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Fanl.ulhers.  m  The  mioso,hy  of 
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the  individuii!  endowment  ol  each  may  l)e — he  is  a 
true  psycliok)gi.st  of  conduct.  CJcneral  Booth  was, 
beyond  doubt,  of  Iiiglier  moral  vahu'  than  Jt.hn 
Ruskiii,  but  to  send  the  author  of  The  Sialics  of 
Venice  into  the  .slums  of  the  Kast  iuid  might  have 
been  just  as  foolisli  as  to  appoint  the  Salvationist 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Oxford. 

(c)  In  another  vvay  our  author  has  scored  a  distinct 
point  against  the  altruism  which  claims  to  be  a  coiii- 
[)lete  formula  u'  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He  cor- 
rectly biands  it  as  self-contradicturv.  If  one  person 
is  to  serve  another,  this  involves  that  the  othei'  is 
willing  to  be  served,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  wrong  for 
me  to  accept  what  it  is  morally  imperative  for  another 
to  bestow.  Persons  who  will  receive  nothing  are, 
as  Mr.  W.  M.  Salter  remarks,  "  really  the  most  em- 
barrassing people  in  the  world — they  frustrate  our 
own  virtue  !'"  That  Nietzsche  is  here  tilting  against 
no  imaginary  antagonist  anyone  can  see  who  looks 
into  the  moral  teaching,  for  exam})le.  of  Francis 
Ilutcheson,  or  even  of  Henry  Sidgwick.-  Wherever 
benevolence  is  made  not  a  part  but  the  whole  of 
virtue,  we  may  fairly  ask  wlio  will  be  the  objects  of 
this  benevolence,  and  how  will  they  justify  their 
acceptance  of  it;  wherever  self-sacrifice  is  commended 
as  tiie  sole  worthy  impulse,  we  may  ask  who,  realizing 
that  principle,  will  allow  another  thus  to  be  negated 
Un-  him.  who  will  not  rather  insist  on  being  himself 


'  ■"  The  Pliilrjsophor  of  the  Will  to  Pouor,'"  Ilihberl  Jountal, 
Optoh(>r,  1911. 

^  Of.  Dr.  Hastings  RaslidairH  rheonjnfGondand  Evil,  vol.  i.,  55, 
where  it  isarcrued  with  yreat  clparnes.s  that  Sitljiwick's  utilitarian- 
ism implies  ditYerent  objects  for  the  individiia!  ;uid  the  race. 
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.enevo  eat,  overylnKly  self-sa.nli.iug,  and  non.  n.- 
ilu^'Hced  by  any  <,ther  motives  at  all,  heconie.  an  nn- 
po.s.s,ble  conception.  Altmi.sin  m  the  oi,d  i.ivol^es 
iin  egoistic  factor. 

('/)  Finally,  Xietzsche  has  rendered  im  Mnall  M-rvice 
1"  challenging  the  roin.non  view  that  nu.ral  xalues 
■should   beheld   lor  ever  in.nune   from  .  ntiei.m  or 
revision.    .  We  ...  h.t  day  hou-  I.  ha.  ,n.>ented  u. 
^vith  a  series  of  ethical  ^,A/r....,  n,  u-Iu.h  the  un.  and 
•i'/^VHs  ot  pa>t   vahungarevivi.llvportraved    'ri.e.e 
pi.tures   were  drawn    with   a    verv   un.-ei'tan,    hand- 
ior  our  artist  had  not  the  knowledge  to  draw  theni 
accurately;  at  the  .same  time,  the  broad  variations 
^"•e  oiten  genuine.     Xow.  (o  emphasize  ,su<.h  varietv  as 
actual  was  important:  but  ,t  ,-,  ., ,]]  „„„,>  unnoHant 
to  draw  tlie  ethical  inference  that  we  Inue  a,  /vW,/  ,„ 

change  our  values  a.  our  in>ight  grows  deeper  and 
-uier.  1  .haJl  a,rgue  to  you  presently  that  Mich 
e.stimates  arc  the  work  of  rea-on:  if  so.  tiiev  should 
"o  doubt,  be  stable  m  f  he  same  .ense  m  whnh  tl,e 
gams  of  reason  elsewhere  are  stable,  but  in  no  other 
no  more  rigid  or  more  inviolable  sen>e.  If  we  have 
been  able  to  nnprove  upon  our  geonietrieal  eon.Mious- 

ness.  th.re  ,.  no  ..ound  to  denv  that  we  are  also  able 
t"  improve  upon  our  moral  •on.eiou.ne.s.s.  And 
'"l.;'^';^"^v  .^  udvan.-.  ,n  the  knowledge  of  g.,od  .,,,1 
evil  has,  as  Zarathu-tra  .ays,  been  impeded  bv  the 
great  dragon  named  -  Thou  shalt,-  the  dragon 'uno/ 
whose  .scales  glittered  the  values  of  a  thousand  ve'.r. 
the  dragon  that  declared.  "  J//  the  ^■alues  of  thinas 
ghtter  upon  me.-     Wa.  ,t  not  one  of  these,  for  et 
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ample,  wliicli.  calliiiu  irx'lt  ilic  "'  .sicrcdnc-.^  of  |ir(i])- 
erty,"  .stood  in  the  moral  pat!)  ol  Aluahani  Lim-olii  '. 
I-  it  Hot  ill  1  lie  strength  of  oii(>  or  more  of  i  iicin  tliat  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  opposition  i-  always  avail- 
al)k'  agaijisi  an  innovating  reformer  \ 

That  Nietzsche  sh(»uld  have  fastened  ujion  the 
C'hii--tian  religion  the  stigma  of  such  narrow  legali-ni 
is  out"  of  tlie  .strange  ironii'.  in  hi>  teaching.  To  me 
it  .seems  that  in  liius  j)rochiiming  the  autonomy  of 
tlie  valuing  will,  lie  might  have  annealed  with  effect 


t(.  ilii 


n   \\\\ 


o  liroke  the  fet  ici 


Thai   he  did  not   recognize  t  hi 


of  Judaic  Hahbini.sm. 

was,  nt  coiii'se,  flue  to 
liis  radical  rejection  of  tho~e  valiiiw  which  Chri.-t 
made  iniluejitial  in  the  world.  But  the  clear  mes.sairo 
<>1  the  (udileaji  go-[)el  i>  to  emajicipate  from  homhige 
io  '•  Tahjes  of  the  Law,""  to  encourage  the  autono- 
mous iiioiM,!  rea-ciii  in  its  .^eeivh  for  ever-widenins 
truth.  And  we  >hall  lj(>  l.iithfiil  to  the  spirit  of  that 
me.s.sage  if  we  te.st  Xietz.sehe"s  revaluation,  not  liy 
a  rigid  authoritative  code,  l)ii1  li\-  it-  power  to  con- 
vince that  discerning  conscience  fiom  which  all  codes 
dcri\e  their  right.  If  w(>  reject  the  lowered  value  of 
sympathy  and  the  raided  \alue  of  egoi.-m.  it  is  not 
because  the  older  xale  ha>  lieen  imposed  upon  us 
from  without  ajid  ha-  made  us  intolerant  of  free 
ijHjuiry  into  it>  credential.-;  it  i-  Itecaii-^e  the  more 
thoroughly  we  use  every  method  of  iiKpiiry  >uited  to 
sill  h  m.Ucri.iJ.  tic  iiK.re  iirml\-  do  we  establi>h  the 
right  of  human  brotherhootl  and  the  |uimacv  of  the 
< Golden  JUile. 

Siicli  points  of  merit  are  insisted  on  by  Nietzsclie".s 
.sober-minded  admirers.  l)y  critics  like  J'rofes.sor 
Liclitenberger,   who   have  not  forgotten  their  judg- 
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ment,  in  the  enthusiasm  <.f  t!io  rlevotee.     15uf  most 
of  the  Xiotzsclic.wi  zerJots  would,  hevond  doubt,  foel 
le.ss  Uidi^r„;,,nt   with  tlioM.  wh..  IJuti;  denounce  their 
master  tlian  with  tho>e  who  thus  whitth-  hnn  away 
they  wouhl  tell  u.  that  X.erzs.he  i.>  not  to  have  the' 
whole  heart  taken  out  of  his  tea-hinjr  and  then  he 
eomphmented  for  a  few  ol>vious  eonunonplaees  tliat 
:ire  left  as  residat>.  that  for  him  above  all  men    '  that 
'""ioiir  rooted  in  dislionour  sto.,d."     I  arknowle.lge 
that  ma  sense  they  are  right;  Zarathustra  had  somo- 
thnig  tar  more  profcund  to  sav  than  anvthing  J  have 
yet  nidirated  as  valuable.     What  was  this  ?     And  to 
what  criticism  is  it  exposed  ? 

i.  "A  new  will  teach  I  unto  men;  to  choo.o  that 
put  h  which  man  liatli  followed  blindly,  and  to  aj.prove 
ot  It;      Taken  m  connexion  with  what  our  author 
■says   elsewhere,    this  nmst  surely   mean   that   from 
scrutiny  of  man's  actions  in  the  {)ast  there  will  emerge 
a  prm.iplo  which  has  miiversally  gmded  him,  and 
that  this  principle  is  eo  ip.so  justified.     Jlence,  as  one 
of  his  expounders  has  put  it.  for  Nietzsche  "  hfe  is  to 
be  accepted  in  its  entirety;  one  must  not  regret  any- 
thing, not  even  bad  pa.,.ions  and  dangerous  instincts- 
whatever  else  he  docs,  man  never  sins."     1  ask  y(,u,' 
could  one  more  ellectively  cut  awav  the  basis,\,ot 
from  tin.  or  that  uhsil  of  c.mdiut,  but  from  tho'very 
notion   of   anv   ideal    whatever^     Coul.l   our  author 
have  more  completely  incapacitated  himself  in  advan.e 
from  arguing  that  anything  is  "  better  -  than  anythmg 
else  ?     And  yet  that  some  things  are  thus  super:  '•  to 
others  Nietzsclie  has  with  great  passion  insisted  ! 

]3i,stinctions  in   value  between  types  of  character 
or  conduct  may  or  ma}-  not  be  valid;  we  leave  that 
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question  f.ir  tlir  iiii.iiu'iit  (.pcji.     \\Im«ii  I  say  "  valid," 
1  mean  that  .such  distinctions  may  or  may  imt  h;i\(' 
the  .same  sort  ..f  (|ti;i,lity  that  a  proposition  (.1  Kuclid 
has— a  rigiit   to  chiim  the  concurrence  r)|'  iill  aljko. 
If  the  statement,  "  Tlieft  is  wrong,"  ha.  thi.  ([uality, 
It  (Mil  MO  i,i(Mv  111'  iKr  outcome  of  mere  strivings  after 
power  on  the  part  .,[  Viirioii^  cla^.o  thiiii  the  state- 
ment, "  Two  triangle,  on  the  same  Itase  and  between 
the  same  parallels  are  equal,"  can  have  resulted,  e.g., 
from  tlie  priest "s  wish  to  depose  the  noble,  or  the 
demagogue's  wi>h  k,  depose  the  priest.     Our  author, 
mdeed,    is    very    thoroughgohig:    in    hi>    ai  ( (.mit    of 
"Will    to    Power  in    Science,"   he   argue-,    tliat    the 
truth      of  a  scientific  projio.ition  is  nothing  more 
tliiiii  its  cfTectiveness  in   rendering  man  influential; 
wJiatever  this  extraordinary  view  niav  mean,  at  all 
events  its  issue  must  be  \v,  destroy  the  (.bjectivitv  of 
science.     In  tlie  same  way  wh.it  becomes  of  the  judg- 
ment, "Theft  is  wrong,"  from  the  standj.oint   ..f  a 
burglar  wIiom-  will  to  power  tind-  in  theft  the  most 
productive  iii.tnuneiit  '.     (ijie  can  only  escape  from 
this  ditliciiltv  by  declarhig  thai  the  burglar's  will  to 
power  is  a  thing  intrinsically  inferior  to  the  will  to 
power  of  the  law-abiding  classe>:  how  shall  we  deiend 
such  a  view  unless  we  recognize  that  mere  self-seeking 
as  such  is  n(.t  the  only  motive  by  which  man  can  be 
or  -hould  be  inlluenced^  -that  even  from  the  stniid- 
pomt  of  him  who  is  going  to  lose  power  by  admitting 
it  a  moral  judgment  may  be  valid  ? 

In  last  lecture  I  argued  to  you  that  Nietzsche's 
p.sychology  of  motive  is  utterly  wrong;  I  further 
claim  tliat  even  from  a  psychology  that  is  right  no 
ethic  can  automatically  follow.     An  investigation  of 
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tlio  impulses  whidi,  a.s  a  mutter  of  fact,  uc  have 
ol.oyed,  caniK.t  inform  lis  which  of  these  impuLses  we 
s/ioxld  ohcy;  the  whole  point  of  rnorality-Nietzsche-s 
"morality"  as  well  a.  any  other-is  to  piek  ami 
''""'^f  iiinung  ;,rti,,,|  nininr.  ,ui.l  artu.il  modes  of 
I't'huviour.     Tn  ,1„  tl„.  involve,  a  mimn,,    .,,„l 


(lie 
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tost  In-  wliKh  mutenal  i.  jud^r,,!  ,;„„„,,  |„ 
•simply  in  the  material  itM.Jf.  With  his  ,iM,al  in,<,n- 
sistemy  X.etzsehe  has  himself  given  .frikin^r  ,.,p„.s- 
-'•"iloju.t  that  prinnplr  |,vuhi..hhi,ownpr..eedure 
i>  .ondenmed.  In  the  ninth  >ectioi,  of  hi>  /Av/„W 
(.'oui/  ami  l-rd  lu.  pours  seorn  ')n  the  Stoie  m..tto  a'hout 
life  according  to  Nature.  Nature,  he  points  out  is 
mdifferent;  but  imagine  indilTerenr,.  as  a  j)ower ! 
Was  not  to  live  just  an  endeavc.ur  to  he  otherwise 
than   this   X;uu,e  i     Was  it   not   selection,    valuing 


preferring  I     "  Whv    should 


you    make   a    principle 


out  of  what  you  yourselves  are  and  must  he  r  (the 
very  thing  which  our  author  has  himself  done). 
<'..uld  n.>t  anyone  see  that  the  Stoic  scheme  of  life 
was  not  life  according  to  Nature,  hut  life  according 
to  the  Stoa  >  Thus.  th..nght  must  always  "create 
the  world  111  Its  (,wn  image.-  The  passage  is  very 
strikmg  and  quite  fatal  to  whole  volumes  that  its 
author  has  written;  it  reminds  one  of  Matthew 
Arnold",  exclamation: 

KiKAv,  man  liat!,  all  whuh  Nature  hatb,  but  mure, 
And  m  that  mon-  lit>  all  liin  hopes  nf  l'ooiI.' 

That  Nietzsche's  own  criterion  was  not  borrowed 
as  he  alleges  it  ,-hould  be.  from  an  inspection  ,,i  the 

'   Sonnet  to  an  Independ.'nt  preacher  who  prcuh.-d  that 
should  be  ■•  111  harmony  with  xNature."' 


we 
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uctiml  is  iihiuidiintly  clear.     11,-  valued  .-guisiii  liigher 
tli.in  altruism.     Why?     Not  because  ni.ii   are  ego- 
iatic,  but  betHuisc  he  held  it  an  int.iifiv.'  tnitli  that 
the  ego  of  some  men  is  more  valuable  than  the  ego 
of  others.     The  value>  of  beauty,  streiigth,  etr.,  are 
reviewed  and  adjudicated  upon;  some  aiv  pronounced 
noble,    some    ignoble;    among.st    all    .,)    ilimi   one— 
namely,  race  titne.ss  in  a  few  selected  iiidividuals— is 
declared  hiirhest ;  all  thi.  implies  a  power  re  ideiit  in 
reason  i(,  choose  among  the  products  -vhidi  luue  all 
alike  come  from  the  work.-^hop  of  Nature.     As  hut-, 
n.-t  one  of  tlu-e  (  an  be  called  either  le^<  .,r  more  real 
than  another;  but  as  values  some  of  I  hem  to  the  eve 
of  insight  are  declared  so  far  above  the  rest  that  tju' 
tonent>  of  Xietzsciie's  abuse  may  fitly  be  showered 
Ufioii  him  who  makes  the  unworthy  choice.     Thus,  an 
ethical  principle.  wIik  h  i.  no  derivative  from  p.sycho- 
logical  aiialy.sis,  is  installed  as  paramount. 

2.  thir  philosopher,  then,  in  .so  far  as  he  is  ,,,n- 
stnictive,  shares  that  faith  in  an  ultimate  categ<ny 
of  value  which  in  his  destructive  mood  he  disavowed, 
but  wliirh  is  e.s.sential  to  the  building  up  of  anv  ideal 
system.  ( )ur  task  as  critics  must  then  be  to  consider 
how  far  this  {)articular  conception  of  the  highest  value 
is,  concretely,  acceptable. 

To  di.scuss  at  large  the  standard  of  conduct  would 
take  me  murh  too  far  aliold;  it  is  enough  to  concen- 
trate attention  upon  one  feature  in  that  standard,  a 
feature  agreed  upon  by  practically  all  moralists  with 
the  e.vception  of  Nietz.sche,  and  to  ask  whether  ids 
dis.sent  from  it  can  be  justified.  Thinkers  of  every 
school  have  been  a.t  r.ne  m  insisting  that  the  good, 
whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  happiness,  or  self-develop- 
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lueiit,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  must  he  distributed  in 
iiciordiuice  with  a  formula  of  justire.  >!ometimes 
they  have  expressed  this  in  tlie  iaiigiiago  of  Ku„t, 
that  eveiy  man  mu^t  l.o  floated  as  an  end-in-himscif, 
not  as  a  m.^re  means  to  the  end  of  another;  some- 
times thoy  have  usod  the  maxim  of  lientham: 
"  ICverybody  to  fount  for  one  and  no!)odv  for  mor.' 
thai)  one;"  but,  since  the  prijiciple  of  slavciy  has  been 
alijiivd.  no  ihiiikri-  of  consequence  has  gnuuided  his 
system  upon  the  idea  of  (.iic  chiss  wit  li  mt  linsic  rights 
and  another  chiss  with  no  intri-isic  right-  at  all. 

It  one  is  asked  how  the  authoritv  of  this  law  of 
justice  is  "  proved,"  the  answer  is  that  it  cannot  be 
proved,  in  i  he  sense  of  beijig  exliibited  as  an  inference 
from  M,ni('  higher  and  more  a^-iuvd  jnciiii^-.     Ir  is 
an  axiom  of  moral  thinking  in  the  same  way  in  which 
causaHty  is  an  axiom  of  -cjcntific  thinking,     ^'(.ll  do 
not    demonstrate   either   fn-m    M.uiething   else:    voii 
dcnionstrate   other   things    from    these   as   starting- 
points.     Thu<.  when  .Mill  (l(.(|;nv,l  the  greatest  go(«l 
to  be  a  sum  of  pleasures,  it  was  cogently  objected  that, 
tlioiigh  a  greater  hedonistic  .sum  might  result   from 
nuiltiplying  the  pleasures  of  a  few  and  reducing  those 
of  the  many,  to  do  >o  would  l»e  to  outrage  the  moral 
consciousness.     Though  the  delights  of  Ca'sar  Borgia 
could  be  increased  without  limit,   this  would  in   no 
way  compensate  for  the  paiji  of  the  victims  by  which 
such  delights  were  made  possible.     Ajid  though  the 
self-expression  of  a  transcendent  ego  could  be  helped 
to  a  pitch  .so  far  undreamed  of.  this  w<,iil(l  be  no 
sati.sfying  offset  to  what  Xietz.sche  called  "  the  re- 
duction  of   the   multitude   to   incomplete   men,    to 
slaves."    So  ailirms  the  moral  consciousness  a.s  an 
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nU,.iiat.>  invducihio  statement  of  value.  Y„u  can 
<l<Miv  thi^  ,,j,ly  l,v  ,l,.iiyiii,<f  ilu.  existence  or  tlic 
.'nitlioii'volHicI,  ac.,]iM'ioii.]i,.v..  Now.  that  Xictz><-Iio 
iidniil  -  ail  .,!,],.,■;  \yr  r,iU"u>vy  o[  value  we  lia\-e  already 
■seen;  hut  lie  clonics  tl'i.  to  be  of  the  ••  nioial  ■"  order. 
_^I(»rulity  was  for  luni  mere  hitcrpretation.  and  false 
interpretation,  of  the  ],asaJ  fart.  Ihn  tor  such  a  view 
he  has  not  prndueed  a  sh-nd  of  real  evidence. 

I  sjiid  enough  in  a  previous  lecture  to  disprove  the 
nion^h'ous  anthrop.,:,,gy  ;aid  the  e.pially  nion>tious 
]>sych.,l,,gy  l,v  whi(h  a  pm/,  »<!„  ori<jn  was  atti'ihuted 
to  such  jiotiojis  as   le^ponMliility  and  guilt.     Those 
notions  arc  present  in  th.'  niatinv  mijid  ,,f  tc-day 
and  that  they  did  Jiot  take  their  ri.se  as  Xiet/Mhe 
says   they   did.    all    competent   persons   are   agreed. 
V>nt  we  are  now  past  tlie  historical  nue-stion:  we  are 
now  a-kmg.  iiof  h.Av  the^e  ideas  came  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  hut  what  their  content  is  ij,  that 
consciousness  to-day.     J  contend  that  "  go,,,!  -  in  tl,p 
moral  .^ense  is  a  specific  imanalyzal,le  categon-,  like 
"  cause  ■■  in  the  scientific  sense.     It  is  thus  indelin- 
•■d'le,  a.s  all  ultimate  ideas  are:  a,ttempt^  to  deline  it 
end  either  iii  assigning  a  mere  swmiiym.  or  i]i  sped- 
iyiiig.   not    the   meaning  of  good,   hnt   son.e  (,f  the 
coiiditlnns    under    which    the    judgment    of    t.^kI    is 


Mr.  (.'.    I-:.  AI.Kue  puis  this  puijit  with  e.\-- 
ceptidiial  cleai'iiess  wlie]i  he  wiite-: 

"It  ina.v  he  true  that  all  things  which  are  .^ood  are 
also  M.methmg  else,  just  as  it  is  true  that  all  thiiK^s 
whK'h  a^re  yellow  produce  a  certaui  kind  ot  vibration 
ii'  thebght.  .  .  .     We  may  define  it  ••  (/.,..  vellow) 

by  describuig  its  physical  cpiivalent;  we  mav  state 
A^Jiai    kuid   ol    light -vibration-   must   stimulate   the 


'I'HK  'rii.wsv.MJ'A'rK,  •  or  \ai.iks       so 

'lonmi!  eye  in  uidci  tluit  we  iiiuv  peivt'ive  it.  Jiut  a 
inc.iiiont  s  retlcction  is  sutiiciont  to  show  that  tliese 
liMlit-vil. rations  aiv  not  thenKolvcs  what  wo  moan  l)y 
yoilow.  '/7/ry  ai'o  not  wh;it  we  ])oiveiv".  lii(hT(i, 
we  slu.uld  never  have  l.een  ai^h-  to  discover  tlieir 
existeiice  unless  we  Jiad  liist  heon  struck  i,\-  the 
pa,t,"nt  dilleienee  ol  qiuJitv  hetween  the  diiieivnt 
coiours.    ' 

Now.  is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fart  of  introspection  tliat 
ui    every    (hneh.ped    mind    thi^   notion    of    "good" 
exists,  aiul  that  we  are  as  ineapalile  of  helieving  that 
•  •oiidiict  to  he  good  whi(  h  wliolly  di>regards  tlie  right 
of  any  class,  which  .-imply  makes  one  cla>s  (he  tool  of 
anotlior,  as  we  are  of  calling  that  object  a  triangle 
winch  is  found  to  ho  made  up  of  four  sides  '.     The 
question  is  not  wiiether  in  })ractice  we  shall  ignore  the 
distinction:  as  Profe-^or  I).  (;.  Ilitchie  has  said,  "  A 
tnitli  IS  not  less  true  i because  someoiie  acts  as  if  it 
werehdse";  the  question  is,  whether  its  theoretical 
validity  does  not  come  home  with  <  (.ercive  power  to 
the  mind.     To  me  it  is  plain  that  in  the  developed 
coiHciou>ness  this  is  recognized  with   perfect  clear- 
ness, that  in  the  nio-t  primitive  race  we  can  alre.idy 
see  it  in  germ,  and  that  its  strength,  like  that  of  other 
axioms,  has  grown  in  })ro])ortion  as  intelligence  has 
advajiced.     We  can  no  more  pi'ove  it,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  can  no  more  doubt   it.  than  we  can  either 
prove  or  (h.ubt  that  ')  plus  I  ecpiaJs  9. 

Thus,  when  the  ])lain  man  <li>misse.s  as  absurd  the 
view  which  would  make  egoism  supreme,  he  is  obeying 
the  same  unretlective  comm(.n  sense  by  which  he 
turns  away  Irom  an  argument  that  such  and  such  a 
physical  event  occurred  witlu.ut  a  cause.  Jn  both 
'  J'i'incipid  Elliica. 
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cases  it  is  the  task  ui  philosophy  to  elicit  the  reasoned 
principle  whicli  is  hitent  in  the  ordinu.y  conscious- 
ness; the  position  of  complete  scepticism  is  one  for 
wliich  u  case  may  no  doubt  be  made,  though  it  is 
Ix'ynnd  my  present  purpose  to  exanunc  it;  but  tiie 
hr>t  truths  of  moniJity  stand  o)i  ]u>  less  and  no  nioiH 
precarious  ground  than  the  Hist  truths  ..f  wn.,,n  in 
any  other  sphere. 


I 


LECTrHK  IV 

r  HE     S  IT  p  E  K  M  .\  .V 

Every  moru,l  system  has  its  Utopia;  every  speritic 
principle  of  valuing  points  to  ii  s])ecitic  ideal.  Thus, 
when  we  have  appreciated  the  doctrines  of  a  moralist, 
we  should  be  able  to  define  in  terms  of  these  what  the 
life  of  humanity  would  become  if  they  were  generally 
accepted  and  generally  acted  upon.  Stoicism  had  its 
model  sage,  Aristotle  had  his  ])icture  of  the  f/.poi/t/xos 
and  the  i^eyaXoilwxo';,  Christianity  has  its  conception 
of  the  Saint.  What  would  the  world  look  like  if 
Nietzsche's  great  moral  displacement  were  carried 
out  ?  He  has  himself  supplied  us  with  a  very  vivid 
and  a  very  startling  image.  In  this  lecture  we  shall 
study  his  "  Superman."  I  shall  first  describe  what 
Nietzsche  meant  by  the  term,  and  then  offer  some 
criticisms  upon  such  a  way  of  envisaging  the  ideal. 


I. 

One  of  his  translators  has  called  Nietzsche  "  the 
first  consistent  Darwinian'";  the  compliment,  we 
may  be  sure,  would  not  have  Ijeen  welcomed,  for  in 
our  author's  view  Darwin  had  been  a  great  misleader 
of  European  thought;  he  had  misled  it  in  just  that 
fashion  which  might  have  been  expected  fn.m  an 
Englishman,   for  "  he  was  an   intellectual  plebeian, 

yi 
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'''^■•-  ^'"  "I  lii-  ii;iti.m.-  Before  considering  tlio  points 
"1  "I"-''  tlir  (;,,na,m  thinker  tried  to  amend  tlie 
'■v"lunoi,  hvpotliOMs.  we  must  notice  s„me  matters 
-'i  liiiMl.un.Mit.il  agreemeiit.  Darwin  tlmiudit  of  life 
=V  l"''-«'"'i'"''"lv  .i  sfn.-M!'".  ii)  u-hich  the  weaker 
•■l""i-nt.  tend.Hl  to  iieeunil..  n,id  the  stronger  t.-nd-d 
to    survive.      |„    ,|,„    ,„,•„,,,,    ^,,,,1    ,.^„^^^^,,,^    ^^.,,,,|^,^ 

f'xeelieme  of  forn:  ;,n.l   .tni.tur..   h.nl  l,een  re.Hhe.l 
"<'t  almiptlv.    1h,1    gnM]u:,llv:    the  adaptation   of  a|i 
growing   tiling,   to   tl,..   environment   in   whi.h   tliev 
ll""n.|i  u-a.  not  tlie  result  of  a  divine  phui,  assigning 
eaeh|,,,nilheli,M  to  ,  |,e  phu-e  that  iits  it :  we  must 
rather  h,ok  uj.on   the  iornis  of  life  as  having  heen 
strewi,  here  and  there  in  wild  profusion,  until  l.v  far 
the  greater  numi.er  had  i.n.ved  themselves  une(,ual 
to    tlie    roiifhet    with    cireumstance,    had    peri  ,iied 
through   meaparity  to   meet   the  demands  of  some 
particular  hahitat,  and  had  been  superceded  hv  just 
tho.o  special  tyi)es  whicli  the  soil,  the  climate,  and 
tJie  local  surroundings  permitted.     Thus,  the  j.roduc- 
tion^l   even  one  animal   or  plant   wliieh  should  be 
precisely  ap])ropriate  to  the  situation  in  which  it  was 
phiced,    mu>t    Imve    been    achieved  thr(»ugh  a  Inn- 
series  oi  .s.fnngs  and  rejections;  the  j.atliwav  to  each 
of  Nature's  successes  was  littered  with  a  multitude  of 
Nature's  blunder.     This  is  that  H,>parent  waste  to 

^\''"'';    •"    f'"'    '-ta,nieal    sphere,    Tenny.son    alludes 
when  he  writes: 

Finding  that  of  fifty  soods 
i^lu'  iiftcn  brings  Imt  uur  to  bpav; 

and  again  in  the  animal  world: 

^>u  caiciui  (i 


1  tLf  type  she  sL't'iiis,  su  careless  of  the  single  life. 


Till;  SII'KH.MAN  i):i 

Oji  cue  >i(le  till..  i>  ])l.u]!ly  ;i  pitiless  process,  everv- 
\vlien>  luxouiiiig  the  roi)r.st.  everywhere  repressing 
the  ieel.le.  Whcji  uc  thiiik  ..f  its  action  among  men 
and  societies,  it  appears  as  that  lone  uhuii  inalars 
the  rich  progressively  ridier  and  the  po.tr  progres- 
sively poorer-the  principle  (.f  IU>\>  i;,,y. 

For  why  /_|,ecau.se  the  ;^o(ni  old  rule 
Sulliwth  liiPin,  till'  simple  ](Ian, 
That  they  shoulil  takr.  uli,,  have  thr  jioucr, 
And  thi'V  sliould  ki cj,  uho  lan. 


All  kinds  and  creatiiri'.s  stand  and  tall 
By  strL-n<j;th  of  prowess  or  of  wit ; 
ri.s  God's  appointnn-nt  uho  mu^t  sway, 
And  who  is  to  .submit. 

At  the  same  time  tliis  merciless  riile  of  force  iias 
seemed  to  .some  evolutionists  to  he  the  condition  of  all 
miprovemenl  hi  the  racial  type.  Thev  tell  u.  tlutt 
competitive  .selection  hriiig,  to  the  front  all  that 
deserves  to  get  to  the  front,  that  it  eliminate,  the 
things  which  ought  to  })erish.  And  the  moral  they 
draw  IS  tliat  this  working  of  Nature  should  not  he 
interfered  with,  but  should  rather  be  seconded,  by 
the  machinery  of  civilization. 

Xnw,  in  ,som(!  (.f  hi.  moods  Xietz.sche  lias,  beyond 
doubt,  ii,dopted  this  view.  Jle  appiio  it,  for  example, 
with  a.  remorseless  hand  to  the  piobiem  of  Eugenics! 
Zarathu.tra  di.scovered  that  the  earth  was  "full  of 
supei-fiuous  people;"''  thesewere  not  only  the  weakling.s 
in  body,  but  the  '•  spiritually  consumptive  ones,°^ 
men   who  had  learned  from  .Schopenhauer  or  from 

'■  Zurntfiustra,  i.  'J. 
■'  he.  cit. 
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St.  WwA  tn  !,(>  wnrld-uearv,  life-despi.sers.     Let  them 
1)0  encouraged  tn  .suicide,  lor  they  were  clogs  ujmiii  the 
energy,  physic  ;il  ;wk1  monii,  (.f  the  rc.t.'      It  was  tfic 
grciitest  nonsense   to   .speak   of  every   individual   as 
having  an   independent,   .sacrosanct  Value;   each   in 
turn  must  suhmit  to  a  scrutiny  a.<  tf.  whether  he  wa.s 
phy.siologically    worlli    keeping.     Nothing    could    he 
more  immoral  than  tlie  haphazard  fashion  in  which 
a  man  cho.se  hi.s  mamage  partner;  the  hope  of  the 
future  was  sacriiiced  to  the  fancy  of  the  present; 
there   was    no    thought    of   fitness   for   parenthood. - 
The  prevailing  licen.se  .set  a  premium  upon   the  de- 
cadent; it  was  just  these  who  could  not   resist  the 
.smalle.-,t  .sexual  attraction.     "  Societv  as  the  trustee 
of  life  is  respon.siMe  for  every  Ixjtched  life  before  it 
comes  into  existen  3,  and  as  it  lij.s  to  atone  for  .such 
lives,  it  ought  con.sequently  to  make  it  impossil.le 
for  them  ever  to  .see  the  light  of  day."'     Let  the  motto 
of  the  future  be,  "  Not  only  onward  shalt  thou  propa- 
gate   thy.self    but     upward."'      In    thi.s    connexion 
Nietzsche  say.s  some  very  direct  things  about  the  place 
and  function  of  women.     The  female  .sex  was  mentally 
feeble,  occupied  mainly  in  adorning  itself  with  dress, 
ineflicient  even  in  that  art  of  cookery  which  it  had 
.so  long  monopolized,  given  to  petty  jealousie.s,  deceit- 
iul    lieyond    <leseripti«»n.       It    had    all    the    vices    of 
decadence— witne.s.s    woman's    susceptibilitv    to    the 
iiiliuen.e   of   a    p-iest.'^     The   Oriental    .spirit   in    .sex 

'  Ziira'/iu.s/rii,  i.  y  ahd  i.  21 

■^   W-ll  to  I'ouer,  732. 

'  Ibid.,  731. 

*  Zamilnistra,  i.  20. 

"  Bvyond  (Joori  ,ii>d  Eiil,  232-234. 

"  Cf.  Will  to  I'uutr,  «6t. 
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ivhiti(.ii-lii|)   ua.^   right:   a<   tlir  (inn-ks  advuiicod   in 
f'lilture,    thoy    tratisioiiii.'d    the    .iliMinl    ('(jiiulitv    ol 
I'niu.'iic  tiinc^  into  the  detinite  suhjectioii  (.1  tlit-  age 
of  I'crifles.'       \\ui)l,ui">  wIk.K-  piuposo  was  that  of  a 
child-ooait'r:   her  proparatioii   iii  youth  shotdd   keep 
that    >iiigK"   ohject   in   view.-     Modern    "  feniini<ni  " 
was  one  of  '■  the  worst  developments  of  the  general 
>".l''f'J'»".l  "I'  Kurope.'"-'     Nietzsche  has  no  words  too 
hitter   to   chai'aeterize   the   movement    for   eroiu.mic 
independence  or  for  female   higher  edu(ati(»n.     "  A 
learned   woman   nmst    have  some  phvsiological   dis- 
order "—words    that    recall    Sir    Almrotli     Wright's 
('iK:ii>,in/u/,i/  Case  ai/diiis/    Wditicn's  S)iffr<i(/c.     Only 
through  Hdimissiveness  could  she  l»e(  ome  influential; 
ju'^t  in  so  far  as  she  pushed  her  insurrection  would  her 
real  power  decay.     "  .Man  shall  he  trained  for  war, 
und  woman  for  the  recreation  of  the  warrior;  all  else 
i  -  folly.    '     In  a  word,  the  >ole  importance  of  women 
is  made  to  con.si>t.  not  in  anything  that  they  have,  or 
may  come  to  Inivc,  of  personal  worth,  but  in  the  effect 
they  produce  upon  the  racial  stock.     The  most  arro- 
gant assumptions  of  a  male  aristocracy  have  nowhere 
else  ui  literature  become  quite  so  articulate  or  c|uite 
so  defiant. 

In  thi>  we  can  already  discern  the  ground  for 
Xietz.-che'.-  quarrel  with  the  nioic  orthodo.v  evohi- 
ti(.nists.  He  thought  them  far  too  optinustic  alxnit 
the  result  which  .Natur.d  Selection  could  by  itself 
secure.     They    had   as.-unicd    that    the   .-truggle    for 

'  BeijondGuo,!  lutd  EnlZiS.  '' I  hi  il..  2:i'.K         ^Ihid.  232. 

'  Zarutha>itm,  i.  18.  Metz.sche\-i  dispustinc  defence  of  prost,.u- 
tioi)  piocced^  on  the  same  Hnc.  Cf.  the  buof  summary  in  Dr. 
Levy"s  Revival  of  Aristucracij,  p.  54. 
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existence  would,  at  Ici-t  on  the  averago,  preseiAc  the 
most  dcsii-iible  types;  tli.it    luiinitt'   |)hv>ic;il  ii(l\.ir- 
tages    would    \)0    accumululi'd    ,iiid    f  !aii>iiiittrd    li\- 
heredity,  th.it  ,i  nobler  lorni  uoiild  rcMilt  fmin  >c.,uid 
selectiiDi  o|  the  most  be;iulilul.'     Thev  Imd  lon'otteii 
that   iiceident  serves   the  ciuiM'   i.l    the   ',.e;ik.   that 
eniftiiiess  may  overcome  streiigtii,   t!at    hereilitv   i> 
the  must  eai)ricious  of  forces,  that  the  lowest  fornix  of 
life  are  the  mo.>t  prolilic  that  geiuu-,  though  the  mo>t 
.^uhluiu',  is  also  the  uioM    [ra.gile  of  m.ieliiiie^.       To 
Nietzsche  it  .--ecimd  phuii  t  h.it  tiiaii  a-;  a  species  was 
not    ))rogressiiig,  and    that    it    wa-   pi-t    the  Miperioi 
■specimens  which  were  the  liisi  to  peri-h.     Tin'  high 
type  was  incomparably  more  complex,  inv(jlved    '  a 
greater  sum  of  co-ordinated  elements";  hem^e  it  was 
an  easier  prey  to  di-integratioii.  >ure  to  pass  under 
the   "  nia>tery  of    the  mediocre.""-     What    wa>    the 
moral  ^     It  was  clearly  tlii-.  that  ^iticoit.sciuKS  selec- 
tion could  not  be  trusted:  wa.>  not  the  simplicitv  of 
the  Darwinians  exposed  if  one  asked  whether,  as  a 
matter  o|   experience,    the   nioiu}   beai'.tilul    partners 
are   haliitually   clio.-en   in    marriage  i     If   decadence 
was  to  be  cliiMked  we  nui-t  employ  ^tiirpusirc  .selec- 
tion. 

Allot  lifi'  ~ide  of  Nietzsche's  case  against  e\olutio)i 
ha--  been  bidught  out  with  clearness  by  .\lr.  Ludovici. 
(.)iu-  authoi-.  he  say>,  looked  at  the  matter  tliu^: 

'■  (;iven  a  degenerate,  mean,  and  base  eh\iroiiiiient, 
and  the  fittest  to  survive  therein  will  be  the  man  who 
is  best  adapted  to  degeneracy,  meanness,  and  i)asL'- 
ness — therefore   the   worst   kind   of   man.     liiven   a 


'    Will  to  Power,  081. 


-  l<>c.  cit. 
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tt-XTll^'    r'  ^'""'"•'*'^^'   '^"'^   ''t   •"■^^'  '"^   that   the 

TlM'..l,lnp,un,M„,„.,|,l,„.,|,,.p.   I,..    j,„nii..l    ifnno 

'■;'^"""''    ^''    '"■'"■'■   i"    I"-vnl.nt,al   o„l,.r:    on.    .ni-ht 

'■''':;  '*'"""  ^^•'"'■''<-'ll'^i'lm,| ,lnnn„if 

u-o.d.l  ^vo^k  l,v  tlu.nsolves  ai,  oxc.ll.nt  .v.ulr      Jiut 

^^•^^  not  surh  a  fuith  more  .rrVr./,   f,.onuho  st,n,a,H,int 
"    '"•'•■''''7-I  ■•'th.iMn  ^     Xi.,..,|,.  I.Hl  not,  HKhv,! 

""1  to  be  a  purpoM.  ,lin,,t,,l  Iron,  nirlmuf  if  I,  „l 

'^oeome  purpose  wind,  uum  nu.-r  hini.elf  -Irvine  ,n,<l 

p'vuter    .\,luli>n,  l,a,d  resulted  uhen  the  ohl  thro- 

logical  goal  M-as  seei,  to  bo  a  mirage:  it  might  -nvo 

pl^ce    0  a  healthier  eonfidonre  if  men  oould  re,di/o 

hat  they  were  the  eroator.s  of  their  own  goal-  let 

tlieni  give  up  their  Spencorian   folly  about  passive 

adaptation    to    environment.'    let    them    ^rasp    the 

though  .  of  an  inward  onor^y  whieh  should  bend  on- 

v.mnment  to  the  aim  whi.h  man  delibemtolv  c-ho^o 

lot,  .ubject  to  this  emendation.  Xietz.oho  makes 

large    o^lucal    tise    of   the    Danvinian    formula      Ife 

pomt^MU   tl,at  among  ii.dividuals  Xature  tends  to 

;      yn      .0  s.ek ly,  the  less  fit  both  in  body  and  in 

nuui.   .he   would   preserve  the   .ttudv  and   robust • 

these  m  turn  wore  n.oro  likely  to  beget  a  ra.e  that  i^ 

P^^ysicaHy  desirable.     What  diseasj^and  fa.luro  did 

■H  the  hfe-.tnigglo  of  iiulividuals,  war  nnist  do  in  the 

'  ^"'et^'^che :  //«  Li/c  and  Works    n    7-^      Cf   \U-    r     .     •    ■ 

^   Will  l„  Power.  20, 

■'  Genealogy  0/ Morals,  ii.  12. 
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conflict  of  iijitioiis.  Fur  a  pt'dph',  t(n».  mi;^|ii  hccdtno 
efTcte,  iiiuvmic,  unwortliy  <■!  it-  phiif;  it  u,i-  (li>- 
possesscd  hy  a  hardier,  a  iiioiv  iii.i-tciiul  -tdck,  ami  to 
complain  of  the  injustice  ul  .^ik  h  things  wuh  tn  he 
misled  hy  cdjivontiojial  moralitv.  One  is  rominih'd 
here  of  Hendiardi's  notorious  aphorism.  "  Tiie  veidict 
ot  war  is  l)iologically  just."  The  autui  (h)(trin(>  that 
the  battle-tield  is  essential  to  xii'oroiis  life,  and  that 
the  peaceful  regime  lead-  to  decadence,  is  repeatedly 
avowed  hoth  in  Zaral/nisf'ti  uiid  in  Tliu  Will  tn  Ponir. 
Xietzs<he  can  even  iind  something  to  a))prove  in  the 
socialistic  welter  of  Kuropean  society;  it  keeps  alive 
the  spirit  ot  light;"  itdelays'  peace  on  earth  'and  the 
wliolc  pn  e.ss  of  character-softening  of  the  (h-nio- 
cratic  heiding  animal."'  "  1  am  delighted.  "  he  ex- 
claims. ■'  at  the  military  devek)pment  of  iuirope, 
also  at  the  inner  anarchical  conditions;  the  peri(»d  of 
cpiietiule  and  '  Chinadom  "  which  (lalliaiii  ])rophesied 
for  the  century  is  now  over.""  This  passage  deserves 
study  hy  those  who  see  in  Zarathustra  a  prophet  of 
peaceful  cidture  as  against  liismarckian  aggres.-,ion. 
Again,  he  .says:  "  Ye  shall  love  peace  as  a  means  to 
new  Wilis,  and  tlie  short  ])eacb  more  than  tlie  long";^ 
"  Ye  say  it  is  the  good  cause  which  lialloweth  even 
war?  I  say  unto  you:  It  is  the  good  wai-  which 
lialloweth  every  cause.""' 

We  are  now  prepared  to  lo(jk  at  that  strange  vision 
of  the  ideal  wliich  corresponds  in  Nietz.sche"s  morality 
to  Plato's  licixihlic,  More"s  Vtopia,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine's Citij  of  God.  It  is  one  of  race  elliciency  ex- 
hibited in  a  few  predominant  individuals,  and  it  is  to 


'    Will  to  Power,  Uo. 
'  Ziinilhustra,  i.  10. 


-  //>«/.,  127. 
'  U>c.  cit. 
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be  re;uho(l  l>y  selectivo  competition  wlion  we  I, no 
<••'.( M.,|    t.)    Iu;ul    flio   die..    arraiiHt    the    best    players. 
Ilinii.iii  prnnrrc-..  h..  avffivd.  had  lu'eii  in  some  de-rree 
^'""^'    "I"'"   'I  ■   ''I"    iiii>triiided   iimii.   with   his  per- 
verse v.ihi.iiioi'^,  li;ulh>iifrl„.,.n  hiii<h.nii<raiidh;imper- 
inf?  the  lunes  wliich  uould  have  raised  him.     IMiihin- 
thropy  hiul  cut  iithwiirt  tlie  selective  work  of  Nature;' 
It  had  taken  as  its  especial  care  just  those  who  wei^ 
plivM.allv.  iiuMitally,  economically,  the  weaker  co 
''■"•"if.r     It    had  systematically' pre., Tvcd   a 
•'il^rht  to  l.r  u,.edcd  out.'      The  only  <TUelly  i„  .\a,tiire 
w.i-  a  eiuelty  wliirh  nun  hud  Jok  ed  hei  to  practise— 
'•nielty    "afrHinM     her    lucky    and     uell-eon.titutod 
children."' 


m- 

that 


Deliberately  to  thwart  the  law  of  selection  amon^r 
species,  and  their  natural  means  of  punniur  thei? 
stock  ot  degenerate  members— t  lus,  i,p  to'^iuv  time 

had  been  .  lie  greatest  of  all  virtues ( )„e  .should 

do  honour  tu  the  fatality  wldcli  .say.s  to  the  feeble 
perish.  '  ^ 

If  society  could  be  persuaded  to  value  along  the 
right  lines,  it  would  despise  the  ideals  of  pleasure, 
happiness,  so-called  virtue;  these  made  reference 
sim|.ly  to  the  race  of  puny  weaklings  that  are  here 
to-day:  they  neglected  to  ask  whether  snniething  so 
far  undreamed  of  might  not  yet  be  made  out  of  man," 
something  uhn  h  sh.,uld  put  all  these  aspirations  to 
shame.  The  "  far-otr  divine  event  "'  by  which  life 
should    b..   justified    was   the   evolution  "of   ,i    higher 

■    ir-7/  t.>  Power,  54.         '^  ffml..  r,5ff.        ^  Zaratfuistra,  i    >! 
'    Will  U,  Power,  085.  s    lhi^l^  54 

"  Beijoad  Good  a  it  J  Evil,  203. 
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order;  Nietzsche  gives  tin  tlir  :i|i|iin|iiiiito  title 
Ueh'Tmrmch  (Superinivn,  ni  llcynnd  muii),  to  signify 
thiit  it  should  stand  in  the  siime  su|jciiur  relation  to 
the  huinftn  s])Ocies  wo  have  known  as  that  species 
itself  to  the  lower  animal  forms.'  Its  characteristics 
should  In-  ill  every  way  antithetical  to  those  \\lii(  li  we 
have  enumerated  under  the  name  "decadence." 
Superman  is  to  he  |)hysiologically  perfect,  strong, 
self-reliant,  self-assertive;  he  is  to  be  spiritually  a 
passionate  lover  of  life,  no  dreamer  ahout  other 
worlds,  fiiliilling  himself  to  tlic  tiill  hrrc  jihI  how. 
Ill  >li()rt.  he  is  to  1-  the  final  expression  of  (  ultinv  on 
every  side. 

But  at  least  as  important  as  any  physical  or  iiitel- 
Icitiial  distinction  stands  the  moral  equipment  nf 
the  Uchermesisch.  He  must  have  so  ahsorhed  the 
great  transvaluation  as  to  act  upon  it  evcryuliere 
with  unerruig  instinct.  For  him  pity  and  egoism 
have  been  set  hi  their  true  perspective;  he  has  a  work 
to  do,  a  duty  to  himself  as  the  synibol  of  a  higli  race, 
and  he  nmst  not  be 

toil  full  ii'  tlic  milk  of  huiiKiti  ki;;;Iue.ss 
To  catch  the  luart'st  way. 

Hometimes,  as  a  concession  to  weaker  natures, 
Nietzsche  retmns  to  his  point  that  Superman's  ap- 
parent harshness  is  a  benevolent  spirit  in  disguise; 
after  all,  was  it  not  mercy  which  would  stamp  out  the 
maimed  combatants  in  life's  struggle  as  one  shoots  a 
wounded  horse  on  the  battle-field  ?  Was  it  not  a 
choice  between  death  swift,  painless,  curative,  and 

'  Cf.  Zarathustra  :  Prolosue,  3,  4.  Tlio  t'Tin  first  apppais  in 
Goethe's  Fuiisf,  hut  Nietzsche  li.is  i^ivoii  it  a  m  w  meaning. 


liii'.  >i  rruM w 
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(Ic.illi  Iniit,'  (li.iwii  uiif,  nuking,  linpoloss  ^  Ami 
wa.s  not  the  benevolence  still  cleanr  tdwjinl  fluit 
wrotclifil  pingoiiy  wliich  might  inliorit  the  tcfMciiess 
of  such  ancestors?  "  IliglH-r  thiui  love  to  your 
neighbour  is  love  to  the  furthest  iiiid  future  ones";^ 
Nietzsche  here  very  correctly  anticipates  that  a  for- 
swearing of  all  chivalry  towards  those  least  able  to 
defend  themselvo8  would  I»c  umongenial  even  td 
those  strong  one-  atnonyst  um  who  ii{)priixinuite  most 
closely  to  the  Uihcnitrn^ch.  Hence  the  digressions, 
quite  alien,  as  I  have  shown,  to  our  aiithor's  real  con- 
tempt of  pain;  hence  the  sophisms  to  persuade  us 
that  Superman,  like  Ilaiulct  when  he  soothes  his 
father's  ghost  with  tiie  blood  of  the  living,  is  "  cruel 
only  to  be  kind."  fn  any  case,  Nietzsche  is  uncom- 
promising in  his  demand;  a  part  of  the  higher  char- 
acter, an  essential  purt,  is  the  readiness  to  inflict 
suffering.  IIo  who  -lirink-  from  clearing  away  the 
feci)le  obstacles  in  his  pal  li  must  give  place  to  those 
who  are  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Flence  that  frenzied 
passage  in  Znniflnistrn  which  speaks  of  the  greatest 
danger  of  nil  n-,  arJMng,  not  from  tlie  lower  elements 
of  the  race,  liut  fr<un  vacilkition  Ix.rn  of  pitifulness 
in  the  higher  man  himself,  and  which  declares  the 
last  and  greatest  sin  to  be  pity  towards  the  liigher 
man. 

Fn  the  light  of  all  this,  Nietz.sche  claims  that  pessi- 
mism is  not  only  condemned,  it  is  also  explained. 
He  always  recognized  a  keen  penetration  in  Schopen- 
hauer, "the  last  (lerman  who  was  a  European  event  "; 
he  not  only  admits,  but  is  prepared  to  insist,  that  from 
Schopenhauer's  standpoint  the  denial  of  life  was  an 

'  Zaratliustra,  i.  .\vi. 
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iiu'vitiiljle  result.  For  that  standpoint  liiul  involved 
tlie  assumption  that  man  as  we  kimw  him  i>  tijial;  if 
this  luiseralile  produet  was  the  he.-t  that  evolution 
eould  yield,  tlie  whole  niMvement  was  indeed  con- 
detujied.  The  will  to  live  heeame.  heyond  question, 
ah>urd.  Xietzselie  everywhere  breathes  the  sf^orn 
of  that  -piiiiual  vi-itant  in  ll\-niir.>  Ilntnn  ttml 
Earth,  as  he  speaks  nf  .Ja],het"s  pitiahh'  clinging  to 
the  interests  and  joys,  the  simpltj  luves  and  petty 
virtues,  of  poor  mankind. 

Go,  wrftch  ! — and  pivo 
A  life  like  tliinu  to  other  w.   ♦clics — live  ! ' 

His  point  is  that  the  human  species,  despieable  in 
itself,  becomes,  wlien  seen  suh  specie  (rtentit"'ii,  a 
thing  of  transfigured  w.ath.  •'  The  glory  of  man  is 
that  he  is  no  end.  but  a  means  ";'-  humanity 
is  of  value  for  its  promise,  not  for  any  fulfilment 
which  ha,s  beeji  seen  as  yet.  The  development 
beginning  with  the  amn-ba,  and,  to  the  .sui)erlicial 
eye,  showing  only  blind  mechanism,  was  to  lind 
its  justification  in  the  clinia.x  to  which  it  might  be 
made  to  lead. 

And  hi  one  way  a  certa.n  grandeur  might  be  be- 
stowed even  on  the  men  of  the  pre.ient.  The  glad 
acceptance  of  their  place  as  a  link  in  the  cliain,  the 
eager  renunciation  of  immediate  self-indulgence  that 
they  might  advance  the  racial  purpose,  this  was  the 
highest  {)art  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  play. 
"  The  Sup'M-man  is  the  meaning  of  the  earth;  let  your 
will  say:  The  Superman  shall  be  the  meaning  of  the 

'  heaven  and  luirih,  Scciic  HI. 
"  Zarathustra:  Prologue,  1. 
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tMi-th.""'  liulecd,  witlidut  >nc\i  vnliuitiirv  ( (»-fipoi'ii- 
tion  tln'ic  \v:is  iki  hope  tluit  N;iturc  could  contimu^ 
the  ascending  line. 


II. 

This  ddctrinc  of  tlic  I'lhi  nintisi-h  is  proluilily  tlic 
iiio>t  lainili.ir  >i(h^  of  N'ictz-chc's  teaching,  hut  it  is 
far  I'lom  being  the  cloaie:-l;  it  has  diilimlti  s  which 
can  scarcely  be  unravelled.  Did  he  contemplate  the 
pos.'iibility  of  a  new  and  higher  species  hi  the  strict 
biological  sense  i  He  ha>  used  phrases  whiih  point 
that  way — for  example,  his  picture  of  man  as  a 
middle  term,  with  the  ape  on  one  side  and  Ueheriiien.'ich 
on  the  other.-  But,  agahi,  he  sjjoaks  of  the  ideal  as 
having  been  already  actualized  in  a  few  liistorical 
heroes,  though,  in  a])parent  forgetfulness  of  having 
said  so,  he  doubts  in  u.iother  place  whether  any  Super- 
man has  yet  a|)peared.  Is  rrt)fessor  Pigou  right  in 
liis  theory  that  Nietzsche  had  in  mind  an  hiward 
>tate,  ajid  in  hi-  somewhat  startUng  comparison  witii 
the  Kingdom  of  (;od  in  ('iiri>tian  Theology  t  There 
are  New  Testament  passages  which  speak  of  the 
comuig  order  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  have 
passed  awav,  and  there  are  pa^.-ages  which  indicate 
rather  that  purilication  of  soul  in  tl.e  present  which 
makes  it  possible  to  say,  "  The  Kingdom  of  (lod  is 
within  you."  "  Beyond-man  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Cod,"  writes  Mr.  Pigou,  "  i)oth  mean,  in  their  deepest 
sense,  a  state  of  heart. ""■'     The  analogy  is  interesting, 

^  ZamlhnMrii :    Pr.)lo;;uo,  a.  '•  h>c.  cif. 

^  "  The  Ethics  of  Nietzsche, "  in  InleriuUional  Jourtuil  of  Ethics, 
April,  1908. 
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liiit  in  out'  ri'spoft  it  sooni^  dflcrf jv,.;  Chii.ti.ui  tcadi- 
iiig  regards  the  g.  od  for  i„;,ii  a.  roiisistiiig  in  ,,, 
renewed  wi)!.  in  a  rertaii.  ty,,,.  ,,|  cliaracter  ami  pur- 
|.  .M-,  wlicthei'  (.!■  not  tlii>  di^|M.-iti(in  sueceeds  in  out- 
ward a''.'(mii>li->Iinient  of  nil  tli;i.t  it  fhcrishes;  in 
Xietzschean  goodness,  on  tl,.-  otiier  lumd.  ext.Miial 
achievement  seems  os>ential. 

But  tliough  ambiguous  in  sr.nie  of  its  details,  the 
general  idea  of  Superman  is  tolerably  clear,  and  upon 
it  I  oiler  the  following  remarks: 

I.  Till'   Darwinian  formula  lends  no  real   counte- 
nance to  the  view  that  altruism  is  morally  inferior  to 
egoism,  or  that  the  stronger  are  entitled  to  exploit  the 
weaker.     As  I  shall  point  out  afterwards,  Xietzsche 
does  not  (Irrive  his  ideal  from  the  evidence  of  evolu- 
tion, but,  as  he  has  been  persistently  attacked  and 
also   enchusiastically  defended   under  the  rubric  of 
"  tlie  survival  of  the  littest,"'  it  is  worth  while  to  ex- 
aniiiie  brielly  what  this  biological  cant— so  common 
among  the  ill-iiifnri.H'd  -really  iii\nl\-es. 

It  is  plain  that  the  ((ualities  of  sympathy  and  mercy 

have  not  decrea-^cil.  but  have  giouji  in  inlJuonce  as 

mankind  has  evolved.     The  kindly  xjctucs  are  more 

widespread,  reveal  themselves  in  a  greater  number  of 

directions,   have   at    tlieii-  service   a    more   effective 

social  maclunery.     if   ilie.e  trait,,  of  dMnuter  are 

inconsistent  with   the  evolution   lornuihi,   wliy   h.ne 

they  survived  '.     If  cosmic  forces  make  the  stronger 

win  just  l)y  reason  of  his  Dusiiful  egoism,  why  luue 

not  tnen  bc(  onir  more  jMid  moiv  egoistic,  less  and  le.ss 

con.siderate  i     Vou  catuK.t  iii  the  suiic  bica,tli  assert 

the  perfection  of  a  formula  and  also  admii    tha,t  an 

important  group  of   facts  contradicts  your  fonnula. 
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Xiittire  li;i^  iKit   Iiiul  free  .scni.i'.  tli;it   tlicif 


■^iiy    that 
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artilirj.il  ijircrjcronco.  For  example,  Jier  .selective 
Jiaiid  lia>  been  stayed  hy  the  d'  nomination  of  what 
IS  ciilled  "  morality,"'  and  I>y  the  fostering  of  what  is 
laJIcd  ••  coiiMience."  Tim-  humi  have  been  unnerved, 
the  bold  solf-sookcr  ha-  hcon  hindered  from  having 
the  "rourage  of  his  instmcts."'  tJranted;  but  why 
have  we  disseminated  morality  and  fostered  con- 
science ?  The  ex|)lanation  by  supposing  a  crafty 
priesthood  is  of  no  avail;  for,  in  the  first  place,  no 
fair-minded  man  believes  that  all  priests  are  in-m- 
cere;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  schenu'  of  charity 
and  benevolence  which  priests  inculcate  is  ])owerful 
in  minds  for  which  a  spiritual  threat  has  no  terrors, 
if  we  are  in  thorough  earnest  with  our  naturalism, 
we  must  find  that  the  underlying  motive  of  mercy  is 
Itself  a  i)roduct  of  evolution  at  work  upon  human 
character.     As  Polixeiies  says  i-i  the  \Vi, iter's  Talr:^ 

Nat  nil.'  in  iiiiidc  nettcr  by  no  mean 
Hut  A'atuif  makes  that  moan;  .so,  oVr  that  art, 
Which  you  say  udd.s  to  Niitiire,  i,s  an  aft 

Tliat  Xatiiie  makes. 

Herbert  Spencer,  nhu  needed  no  Bernhardi  to 
draw  social  inferences  [or  hini.  -au  with  great  clear- 
ness the  dilhcidty  whi(  h  is  heic  presented:  he  was 
both  candid  enough  and  ingenious  enough  to  restate 
his  loiitiuki  ill  such  a  way  as  would  do  no  violence  to 
the  facts,  lie  p(.i]iie(l  (,iit  thai  the  c<mipet  it  ion  of 
life  proceed^  not  only  among  individual-,  but  among 
communities;  i^  follows  tha,t  a  (piality  (.f  character 


.Vet  IV.,  ,Sl-.  3. 
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whicli  wduld  li(>  u  lui)idi(':i|)  to  the  individual  coin- 
pet  ijig  iiloiio,  tint  a  -treiigtli  to  the  society  of  which 
lie  is  a  nieiuhei,  i^  ([iiite  likelv  to  lio  ])reservt'd  and 
aufifiiuMited.  Xow.  it  i>  clear  that  iiotliiiig  reiiil'oice.s 
a  race  in  its  struggle  with  othei'  races  so  much  a>  the 
virtue•^  of  iinituaJ  helpfuhie-s  ;i,]id  inutujJ  .-upjile- 
meiiting  of  one  ajiother's  defects.  That  people  in 
which  there  is  u  ha,1)it  of  sympathy,  forliearance, 
reciprocal  aid,  will  haAe  the  superiority  which  a  uni- 
fied state  lia^  over  a  hody  of  independent  and  warring 
individuals.  This  is  especially  so  when  the  stage  of 
jn-imitive  militarism  is  past,  when  the  state  has 
become  indu>trial,  when  (pialities  of  hrain  and  char- 
acter become  more  important  than  a  i  'daljle  and 
agile  physique.  Thus,  the  growth  ,  ''indliness 
witiiin  a  coninnuiity  u\.\v  he  exjjlaiiu'tl  wilnout  de- 
parting from  the  formula,  of  Xatiiral  Selection  and  tlie 
'-truggle  for  Life. 

IjuI.  it  m,iy  he  replied,  this  disposition  has  reached 
a  pitch  whi(  h  far  exceeds  such  racial  utility.  It  has 
Worked  to  preserve  tlioM>  whom  a  tribe  would  be 
better  without,  and  it  \\i\>  been  cherislied  towards 
tho-e  who  do  not  iielojig  to  one's  own  tril»e  at  all. 
Has  it  not  in  both  these  ways  made  for  a  weakening, 
not  a  strengthening,  of  the  society  i  If  ]»ity  has 
aii>en  thu-.  ought  it  not  t,»  be  di-counlenanced  when 
it  trespasses  the  limit  of  it  usefulness  (  There  are 
two  answers— one  })sychological,  the  other  ethical — 
and  both  may  be  given  Ic,  those  who  fully  believe  that 
morality  has  been  shaped  })y  evolution.  As  psycho- 
logists we  point  out  that  an  emotional  state  cannot 
be  restrained  within  intellectual  chaimels;  it  cannot 
be  taught  to  begin  ju-t  where  reason  decides  that  it 
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is  salutary,  ;iiid  to  leave  otV  just  \vl,oie  re;i>(.ii  sees  no 
further  use  I'lU'  it.  If  it  lie  ;i,  cdiidit  ion  of  a.  coiiiinu- 
nity'.s  survisal  that  its  ineinlHTs  should  he  sympa- 
thetic to  one  an(jthei">  distress,  then  distress  as  .-^uch 
will  awaken  the  feeling:  you  cannot  seeurc;  that  men 
shall  disrcgaid  the  sutl'ering  of  those  who  aie  trihally 
useless  or  thai  tln-y  slia.ll  he  callous  to\vai'd>  d  sulTfj-- 
ing  foi'eignci.  Tlie  iiu|jiilse  is  a  spontaneuu-  ime:  it 
will  not  he  govenu'd  by  far-seeing  calculation. 
Further,  whatever  he  the  origin  of  pity,  our  develojied 
reasoii  allinns  tlnit  it  is  a  dispcsition  of  the  utmost 
value,  whether  the  jierson  we  pity  belojig  td  a  high 
or  to  a  low  racial  ty{)e,  whether  he  be  of  kindred  or  of 
alien  stock.  This  is  what  1  railed  in  a  ])revious  lec- 
ture a  "  Tri,)ral  axiom  "":  it  caimot  he  proved,  neither 
can  it  he  ratioiuilly  douhicd.  Thus,  as  we  leave 
behind  the  stage  in  which  imial  valua.tion  is  an 
ati'air  of  impulse,  and  reach  the  stage  whei'e  it  i-  an 
activity  of  reason,  we  introduce  a  hictor  which  it  i> 
impossible  to  define  in  terms  of  the  biological  conllict 
ann>ng  blind  passions. 

Thus,  even  fn>m  a  thoroughly  iiatiirali-t  ic  .-,t,M'i(h 
])oint,  the  apotheosis  of  selfishness  has  jio  justification. 
It  was  as  ine\  lable  that  man  should  develop  beiievo- 
leiue  a,nd  cutnpassion  as  that  he  should  become 
diligeiit,  industrious,  provident.  And  th<uigh  the 
old  creed  of  Calhcles  in  the  (innjias  were  as  true  a 
reading  of  facts  as  it  is  beyond  (hailit  faNe.  •  hi--  w.iuld 
not  point  to  an  ethic  of  egoism;  it  would  exclu.h'  the 
possibility  of  ethic  in  any  real  sense  at  all. 

2.  But  to  call  Nietzsche  a  "  fearless  preacher  of  the 
evolutionist  ni(uahly  "  is  to  do  iiim  tar  less  than 
justice,     xhis  is  the  phrase  of  those  who  k)U)w  oiir 
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author  (,nly    from    sonii"   >tr;iv   apliorisrns   of  Zam- 
tluistrn  ;  ugiiiii  niid  again  in   his  other  hooks  ho  has 
insisted   that   the   "  fittest  ■"— tliat    i>,    th--   rreature 
■•nost  able  to  survive— need  not  he  tlie   '  host";  he 
may  quite  possibly  be  the  worst,  for  he  may  be  tlie 
most  perfectly  adapted  to  an  ifjiioble  environment. 
Xor  does  Nietzsche  bifl  us  \\;i,i(h  the  cosmic  forces 
and  then  second  them  with  might  and  main,  whatever 
be  the  direction— good  or  bad— in  which  those  forces 
appear  to  move.     It  is  true  that  he  comes  very  close 
to  such  a  n.axim  when  he  .speaks  of  "  will  to  power  " 
a.s  the  .sole  motive  liv  wliich  one  can  be  influenced; 
it  is  true  that  this  position  kigically  negates  an  ethic 
of  any  kind;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  in  his 
treatment  of  evolution  the  germ  of  a  truer  thought. 
He  bids  us  reinforce  the  cosmic  process,  not  because 
such  is  the  actual   way  of  the  world,   but  because, 
with  limitations,  the  struggle  of  .Nature  makes  for  a 
fuitherance   of   the   racial    type,    and   because   such 
furtherance  is.  in  his  view,  the  thing    which  reason 
liKinouiice^  to  be  Mipreiiiely  valuable.     And  just  in 
tho.se  cases  where  siirh  blmd  natural  a(  tion  thwarts 
the  elevating  movement,   Nietz.sche  bids   us  oppo.se 
Nature;  he  bids  us  introduce  piir/iofiire  selection,  the 
purpose  to  be  dictated  in  the  light  of  his  ethical  end. 
To  put  it  concretely,  if  our  author  values  a  Napoleon 
higher  t  ha,n  a  Florence  Nightingale,  this  is  not  due 
to  his  conviction  that  the  competitive  struggle  works 
towards  the  supremacy  of  the  warrior  type  rather 
than  towards  the  .suprenuicy  of  the  philanthropic;  it 
is  because  he  thought  it  an  intuitive  truth  that  such 
a  character  as  Napoleon's  is  superior  to  Florence 
Nightingale's.     If  we  differ  from  him,  it  is  not  be- 
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cause  we  read  t'Ndlutinn  iji  a  ditVeieiit  <eii-e.  \,  t  ])e- 
cause  our  intuit  i\e  iiuinil  cntiNictinji  yive.■^  a  clfli\er- 
ance  tlie  reverse  (if  his. 

3.  Again,  we  must  reeognize  tliat  Superman  is  a 
concrete  vivid  image  of  some  ideals  whith  are  of 
genuine  but  neglected  value,  .appreciation  is  <er- 
t.iinJy  due  to  our  authoi'"s  pica,  for  i'ugeni>m.  to  his 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  ujihorn.  We  have  heen 
too  much  disposed  to  think  only  of  the  convenience, 
the  interests,  the  general  well-heing  of  the  generation 
present  at  the  moment,  leaving  posteritv  to  look 
after  itself.  Yet  as  fa-'  Itack  as  Phito  the  principle 
was  laid  (h)wn  that  one  ought,  m)  far  as  jxissihle,  to 
include  in  one's  moral  elfort  the  production  of  a  higher 
racial  type,  the  securing  cf  a  better,  healthier,  liapjiier 
plane  of  life  for  those  who  aie  to  come  after.  Modern 
iMological  and  .sociological  advance  has  put  some  in- 
stniments  into  our  hands  which  wc  may  use  hi  this 
direction,  and  we  must  admit  that  we  have  not  so 
far  lived  up  to  the  level  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
reached.  The  public  conscience  has  been  hard  to 
arouse,  little  note  has  been  taken  of  the  heritage  of 
disease  and  misery  wliich  one  age  is  transmitting  to 
another  simply  because  certain  obvious  physiological 
morals  are  ignored;  even  so  mild  a  scheme  as  the 
segregation  of  imbeciles  has  not  yet  won  acceptance. 
Nietzsche  puts  the  protest  and  a])peal  of  eugenisni  in 
lii^  own  picturesque  a] id  lurid  way.  He  i)ids  us 
e.xtend  the  law  of  love  to  include  not  onlv  tlie  nei<di- 
hour  whom  we  see,  but  the  unborn  millions  whom  we 
may  either  strengthen  or  handicap  for  the  struggle  of 
life;  he  denoimces  the  easy-going  .sensitiveness  which 
shrinks  from  social  surgerv.     But  here,  as  elsewhere. 
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we  imi-t  |,(pi)it  out  tli;if  tilt'  iKlvdcatc  li.i^  Ljnno  ii  long 
\v;iy  to  spoil  tlie  case.  \'\>v  lie  tiv.it-,  tlic  juociit 
goiionitir.ii.  at  I.'a>t  in  its  \voal<i'r  aiid  less  (•;ij);il)lo 
incmlicis,  as  destitute  tif  intrinsic  rights  or  intiiiisic 
v.iliif  of  any  kind;  its  win, I.,  (iinrtion  ImconiCs  that  of 
.subservience  to  a  -iipnioi'  oidci'  yrt  to  ((inic'  As 
^fajor  Danvin  ha-  well  remarked,  synipathv  foi  the 
race  of  the  future  will  jiot  l.e  enlisted  by  anyone  w  ho 
sliows  liiniself  callous  to  tlie  race  of  the  present. 

I.  FinaJly.  we  may  grant  that  some  of  the  i|ualities 
ill    >n|)ciinan    whirh    ni(ir..lily   ddc-   not    hc-itatc   to 
COJtdciiiii    hiiAi'   liccJi    iti  thr  pa^I  of  lil^li  hk  laJ  .td\a,]i- 
t"gc.     ('iivitnislances  occur  in  which  the  uotld  prolits 
through     he  self-seeking  and  the  injustice  ol  an  indi- 
vidual.     Lecky    has    jxiijiti'd    out    in    a    \\ell-know]i 
passage-  that   a  country  often  owes  nuue  t('  a  mar. 
«it    no  scruples,  but  of  great  forcefulness  and  great 
audacity,  tlian  to  the  retiring,  the  modest,  and  the 
coiiscientious;  that  gratitude,  wliile  now  a  winsome 
virtue,  was  at  one  time  of  less  social  importance  than 
that  spit  it  of  revenge  which  coerced  nule  society  into 
order.     The  same  poitit  has  been  |)Lit  ditferentiv  by 
Professor  Sinunel,'  when  he  insists  that  a  man  ..hoiild 
so  select  hi-  profession   as  to  utilize  his  moral  de- 
ficiencies in   the   public   ititerest.     Whether  we  say, 
with  the  theologian-,  that  Providence  brings  evil  out 
of  go(.xl.  •■  making  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him," 
or  argue  with   Mandevillc   thai    "  private 
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(/.  Will  I o  Poire r,  Sijii:  "  Tliat  man  for  whom  tlio  tiniiinf,' 
of  mankiud  into  a  macLiiie  is  tLe  first  condition  of  i" 'utoncc, 
for  whom  tlie  rest  of  mankind  is  but  .soil  on  wliiih  he  can  devise 
Lis  hifihcr  liiiiik  of  existence." 

'  Ilistorif  nf  lutrojjcdii  Munil.i,  vol.  i.,  pp.  37,  lU  S(]q. 

'  lu  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  vol.  iii.,  18'J2-y3,  p.  490  sq. 
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jiiililic  IiftH'tit-."'  (lie  fuct  seems  to  lie  lifvctinl  quos- 
t  iiiii. 

But  tlioro  is  notliing  in  tliis  to  alter  our  view  that 
evil  i<  evil  tliougli  it  ni;iv  liv  accident  1)0  tlio  sourre  of 
guild,  or  tli.it  vice  is  vice  tlioiigli  a,  special  roniliina- 
tion  of  (  iiiimi^t;iiice>  mav  ni;il<e  it  piddiictive  of 
certain  benertts.  The  external  outctniie  of  an  a,(  t  is 
one  thing,  the  inward  character  which  it  reveals  is 
another:  and  while  an  isolated  act  or  set  of  act-;  may 
do  more  good  than  harm,  the  di-positioji  that  tinder- 
lie>  tlieni  may  he  -iicji  ;i,>  to  do  on  the  whole  men 
moi'e  liarm  than  good.-  Xo  doiiht  it  wa--  .XapohMin's 
hi-t  for  ))ower  which  saved  France  from  the  imax  hv 
into  which  she  would  otherwise  have  fallen:  we  mav 
agree  with  Zavathustra  that  the  country  was  indehted 
less  to  the  Mmperor's  pliilanthropv  than  to  lii<  self- 
seeking  anihition.  But  that  this  (pialitw  when 
divorced  from  moral  restraint,  is,  in  general,  sinister 
in  its  consequence,  the  exani])le  of  Napoleon  himself 
is  a  conspicuous  illustration. 

5.  In  calling  upo.'i  man  to  make  himself  a  "  means," 
a  "  bridge,"  a  "  rope,"  which  shall  effect  the  tran- 
sition from  the  lower  types  of  the  ])ast  to  the  tran- 
scendent t'.qie  of  the  future,  and  in  in-i^ting  that  this 
should  lie  man"-  only  aim,  the  only  ennohling  value 
of  an  otherwise  sordid  life,  Nietzsche  has  made  a 
singular  breach  wit'  hi-  own  doctrine  of  self-expres- 
sion. He  had  denounced  self-sacrilice  as  a  sort  of 
moral  imbecility  with  which  the  Christian  religion 
had  inoculated  the  healthy  i)agiii\   blood.     And  we 

'  111  lu.s  /'(//;/<-'  of  I  he  Bees. 

^  Cf.  the  excellent  discussion  of  this  point  in  Henry  !?idg\\  ick'a 
Mcthn,}.-;  ufElIur,.i).V18ff. 
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gTiinted  s(.  nnii  h  as  this,  lliii  he  had  gromirl  tor  re- 
calling us  to  ii  hoiiof  in  ourselves,  for  insisting  tluit 
•self-expression  and  s»"lf-doveIf»])nient  have  ii  ph-ice 
among  the  virtues.  But  he  pro.eeds  to  demand  n, 
self-immolation  more  fomplete  and  more  faiiatiiiil 
than  wa.s  ever  dreamed  of  l.y  th.'  ruo^t  dfuu'iitrd 
ascetie.  Even  Stylites  on  lii.  pill.ir  liad  Paradise 
before  liiin.     Tfe  could  o\<laini: 

"  (.'i)ura;:c,  St.  Simouii !     Tliis  dull  chry.salis 
Cnicks  into  sluuiuj;  \vin;.'M." 

But  there  are  no  "  super-terrestii;il  hopc^  ""  lor  jiim 
who  ha<  i('|il.ucd  devotion  to  (.'od  with  devotion  to 
Supcihuiiianity. 

"  I  love,"  cries  Zarathustra.  "  thoNe  who  do  not 
first  seek  a  reason  beyond  the  stars  for  going  down 
and  being  sacrifices,  but  sacrifice  themselves  to  the 
earth,  that  the  earth  of  the  Superman  may  hereafter 
arrive."' 

There  is  an  old  phrase  about  making  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  but  our  apostle  of  self-development  hce 
requires  an  abnegation  so  perfect  that  the  victim 
must  forego  all  hope  of  personal  achievement  either 
iiere  or  hereafter.  Tluis,  we  seem  to  have  a  yawning 
incoherence  at  the  very  heart  of  Xietz<(lie's  ethical 
thinking.  That  disposition  whi(  h  lie  despises  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  essential  -^leans  to  the  good  which 
lie  aims  to  liring  about.  Th  spirit  of  self-assertive- 
ness  which  he  denoimces  in  the  ordinary  man  and 
glorifies  in  the  higher  man  are  ojn'  and  the  same  trait 
of  character.  If  it  be  right  for  another  being  to  be 
pitiless  towards  me  in  the  interest  of  liis  selfhood 
'  Zarathtislra :  Piologue,  4. 
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lioclcvclo|tr(l,  how  (,ui  It  be  uKuiy 
'"'■  ""'  '"  "I'-tni,  I  hitu  tn  III,.  liiHit  „f  my  power  in 
cletej.co  ot  my  selihoud  which  refuses  to  be  siip- 
press,.d  r  Other  monil  teiuliers  coiilcl,  no  chnil.t. 
logioiilly  iijid  per.suii.ively  appeal  for  sacrilice  of 
personal  aims  upon  the  altar  of  a  sacred  cause;  but 
.surely  not  that  prophet  wh..  h.A  proclaimed  that  the 
onJy  cause  really  sacred  is  the  i^ushful  elHciency  of 
the  stronger  '. 

xVietzsche  can  escape  from  this  objection  -niv  by 
reiterating    that    distmctmn    in    worthiness    among 
selves  which  we  have  sot'ii  t..  be  impossible  for  one 
committed  to  t!io  doctrine  of  will  i..  p,.wcr      V.r.,,,, 
and  again  he  tells  us  that  the  ideal  lor  one  class  i^not 
the  ideal  for  another,  nor  will  he  admit  th^it  the  c,,,,- 
Hictmg    interests    can    ever    be    reconciled.      •  That 
^vhi.■h  serves  the  higher  cla>s  of  men  for  iio,uHl.iucnr 
or  refreshment  must  be  almost  poison  to  nn  cntiivlv 
diflerent    and    lower    class    of    hmium    bcni->.     The 
virtues  of  the  common   man    would   perhaps  mean 
vice  and  weaknesses  in  a  philnsi.pher.-     TIhh    th.- 
autonomous  character  of  the  upper  rank  in  no\v,,v 
involves  a  like  freed.. m   lor  the   rest.     Za.r,it  lui.tra 
presses  the  question  :  "  Art  t  hou  one  enfitled  to  escape 
from  a  yoke  fi     II,.  „wn  message  is  directed  o„lv 
to  the  -'mandarins  of  the  spirit -^^  they  alone  are  of 
.sufftcient    value    to    make    release   from    the    law    ol 
custom  either  safe  or  desirable.     Now,  ,f  o„r  author 
had  kept  to  the  view  that  the  truth  about  molality 

'  Zarathuslra,  i.  17. 
^■The  phrase  is  Professor  Lichtenberger's:  Gospel  of  Superman, 
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must  be  pernumently  toiKeiiled  fnun  tlic  inolt,  and 
thiit,  us  tlio  old  politRiil  cynic  renmrki'd,  "  the  people's 
only  roncem  witli  the  hiws  is  to  (they  thorn,"  lie  might 
have  mjiintiiiiicd  a  Matchiuvellian  eonsistency.  lie 
would  still  hiivo  lieon  o[»en  to  our  criticism  in  last 
lecture;  lie  would  still  huve  been  guilty  of  jin  impotent 
denial  of  the  moral  axioms.  But,  as  if  to  involve 
himself  in  every  possible  contradiction,  he  claims 
that  lower  man  shall  gladly  acquiesce  in  his  own 
ol)liter.ition.  How  can  this  be  if  the  sole  motive 
ul  which  human  nature  is  susceptible  is  will  to 
})ower  ? 

This  crucial  absurdity  again  and  again  reappears; 
one  is  amazed  that  along  such  a  line  of  thinking 
Nietzsche  should  have  fancied  that  any  real  rejoinder 
to  pessimism  could   be   found.     When   the   prophet 
describes  the  "  last  man,"  who  has  done  nothing 
better  than  to  "  devise  happiness,"  the  vulgar  herd 
ciy  out:   "(live  us  tliis  last  man,   0  Zarathustra; 
make  us  into  t'le--  hist  men  !     Then  will  we  make 
thee  a  present  of  the  Superman,"*— I  confess  that  my 
own  sympathies  are  with  tluit   vulgar  herd,  though 
Zarathustra  "turned   sad    and    said    to    liis    heart: 
'They  imder.>tand  me  not;  I  am  not  the  mouth  for 
these  ears.'  "     We  nuist,  however,  protest  that  we 
understand  him  well  eno\igh,  but  we  detect  m  uliat 
he  sju's  a  very  simple  fallacy.     He  insists  upon  evalu- 
ing  the  world  as  if  from  the  standpoint  of  some  out- 
sitler  whose  property  the  world  is,  and  who  wants  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  developing  here,  truncating  there, 
as  the  end  he  has  set  before  himself  may  dictate.     He 

'  Zaratltusti u :  I'iuIu'iul',  D. 
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refuses  to  recognize  tluii  the  m -tnuiuiit  he  is  asking 
u^  to  pcrfetit  is  an  instrument  constituted  i»l  living, 
sentient  persons,  that  it  has  no  \alue  except  as  a  means 
to  the  Iiightst  life  for  >uch  person.^,  and  that  it  is  to 
such  persons  that  liis  ap[»eal  is  addressed.  Nothing 
could  more  phiinly  viohito  his  own  primiph'  tliat  the 
1MU|H)M'  fill  man  niu-t  be  created  from  uithm,  isot 
accepted  from  some  authority  without.'  In  sliort, 
his  standpoint  is  ahiio.>t  that  which  the  oklcr  Calvin- 
istic  liicologiims  attributed  U>  the  Divine  Being. 
They  rejoiced  in  such  pa.>sages  as,  '•  For  this  cause 
have  1  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  show  in  line  .\ly 
power."  They  looked  upon  humanity  as  a  more  or 
less  vile  material  upon  which  the  Creator  might  so 
operate  without  regard  to  its  uitrinsic  claims  as  to 
display  His  own  majesty  and  to  realize  an  arbitrary 
will.  It  ua>  this  that  moved  the  impious  wit  of 
Burns  \Ju'n  he  wrote: 

0  Thou,  wli,i  111  the  heavcas  dost  dwell, 
Wha,  as  it  pliMses  best  Thysci', 
S"ii'l :  iuie  to  liLMVca  and  teu  to  hill, 

A'  for  Thy  glory, 
iViul  no  fur  oiiy  ),'uid  or  ill 

Thcy'vo  done  aforo  Thee. 

Nietzsche  s  attilude  touaid-  Siipeiiuun  is  not  so 
very  far  away  from  that  of  Holy  Willie  or  Habakkuk 
Mucklewrat li  towards  the  (jod  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. Mii/ii/is  inutaiulis  the  same  criticism  ap- 
plies to  both,  f  had  occasion,  some  years  ago,  to 
write  about  this,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  'cproduce 
what  I  then  said: 


Will  to  I'uwcr,  20. 
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"Anyone  can  understand  the  distinction  lictwccn 
that  wliich  is  a  means  to  an  end  and  tliut  w  Inch  i>  an 
end  in  itself.  A  piece  of  machinery  is  adminihle  so 
h)ng  as  it  does  its  work  well;  as  soon  as  it  has  out- 
lasted its  ctiicieucy,  or  as  soon  as  soniething  else  is 
invented  which  will  do  the  work  better,  the  old 
machinery  is  '  scrapped."  Whether  this  stage  has 
l)een  reached  must  be  decided  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  who  owns  the  machine,  and  for  whose 
inirposes  it  is  employed.  The  dynamo  generates 
electricity  to  drive  the  city  trams;  and  we  hope  that 
as  we  have  experience  of  one  type  of  dynamo  after 
another  we  shall  discover  now  models  which  will 
make  it  worth  while  to  discard  the  old  ones.  An 
electrical  appliance  is  '  something  that  shall  be  sur- 
passed ' ;  each  appliance  in  turn  "  leads  on  to  the  crea- 
tion of  something  beyond  itself,'  and  in  such  sur- 
passing and  creating,  the  energies  A  many  scientists 
are  absorbed.  But  the  whole  process  of  improving 
upon  and  <'a^ting  a:5ide  our  old  mechanical  servants 
is  justified  by  the  consideration  that  the  only  value 
these  instruments  have  lies  in  their  power  of  minis- 
tering to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  human 
beings  whom  siience  itself  exists  to  ser\-o. 

'■  Surely,  however,  we  are  oifeicd  the  argument 
from  analogy  run  mad  when  we  are  asked  to  say  that 
humanity  ought  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  scnip 
itsi  If  in  the  interest  of  some  sort  of  creature  higher 
than  humanity,  whose  comnig  may  thus  be  accele- 
rated.    Cui  bo)io  .''■■i 

if  it  be  said  that  this  means  the  adoption  of  a 

'  QuestmDi  of  the  Da>f  in  Plnlcnplui  mnl  psiirfiolnqii^  pp.  258, 
25y. 
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-olfisli  attitude,  the  repudiutjoii  of  tliat  liiglic]'  iiu- 
pulso  which  makes  a  man  ready  and  willing  to  devote 
all  that  he  has  and  is  to  a  sacred  cause,  I  re]jly  that 
such  phr.isos  are  indeed  the  language  of  a  high 
morality,  they  aiv  the  language  of  Christian  morality. 
but  they  are  logically  antithetical  t..  the  language  ol 
Nietzsche. 


LECTrRE  V 


A  R  r  S  T  O  ' '  R  A  (•  \- 


"  Whom,"  exclaims  Nietzsche,  "  do  I  hate  most 
iimcmg  all  the  rahhle  of  to-day  ?  The  Socialist,  who 
undermines  the  worlcinjr  man's  instincts,  wlio  destroys 
his  satisfaction  with  Ins  insignihcant  existence,  who 
makes  liim  envnous,  and  teaches  liim  revenge." 

This  sounds  like  the  explosion  of  an  English  Duke, 
in  a  specially  candid  moment,  against  .Mi',  l.loyd 
(Jef)rge  or  Mr.  Ramsay  .Alacdonald.  Yet  Nietzsche's 
defence  of  aristocracy  is  not  a  defence  of  Ent^lish 
Toryism;  it  would  not  serve  as  an  argument  for 
"  the  rights  of  property,"  and  only  in  a  minor  degree 
for  the  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Lord^.^  There  is 
no  part  of  his  teaching  which  requires  to  be  examined 
with  more  care,  and  perlia])s  none  which  displays, 
amid  the  inevitaijle  exaggeration^  and  fanaticisms, 
sucli  subtle  power  of  analysis  and  penetration. 


An  aristocrat,  for  Nietzsche,  is  not  a  man  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  in  a  po-ition  of  social 
importance.     Flo  must    be  one,  as  our  author  ])Uts 

'  Cf.  ]ViU  to  Power,  942 :  "  The  only  nobility  is  that  of  birth 
and   blood.      {I   do  not   refer   here   to  the   prefix   '  Lord  '   and 
'Aliiianach  de  Gotlui :  this  is  a  parenthesis  for  doukeya.)" 
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it,  '■  for  wliuni  tlie  exploitation  of  mankind  will  have 
me(fiiiiifj  ";^  he  must  be  one  \a.se  ego  is  sufficiently 
massive  to  be  worth  the  immolation  cf  a  nuiltitude. 
Tie  must  be  a  liiglier  man.  An  aristocracy  is  a 
group  of  liiglier  men,  holding  together,  united  by 
their  common  cimtra^t  with  the  herd,  but  possessing 
ill  virtue  of  the;:  association  with  one  another,  in 
virtue  of  their  caste  spirit,  qualities  which  would  not 
l)eIo]ig  in  the  same  degree  to  each  in  isolation.  Thus 
Nietzsche  passes  from  the  standjioint  of  individual 
ethics  to  the  standpoint  of  sociology  and  politics. 

In  our  autlioi"'s  view,  the  equipment  which  gives 
higher  man  Ins  distinction  is  not  somethhig  that  he 
has  ac(piired;  it  is  sometlung  which  he  brought  with 
him  into  the  world,  something  which  he  to  whom  it 
has  been  given  can  never  lose,  and  he  from  whom  it 
has  been  withheld  can  never  successfully  counter- 
feit. 

One  might  take  this  to  mean  that  Xietzsclie's 
"  nobility "  is  constituted  by  exceptional  talent, 
wherever  that  talent  is  found,  and  th;  *^  in  consequence 
those  whom  society  now  ranks  low  and  those  whom 
it  now  ranks  high  may  often  have  to  change  places 
under  the  new  scale  of  valuation.  In  short,  it  looks 
like  an  "  aristocracy  of  intellect.*'  But,  singularly 
enough,  this  is  a  phrase  which  always  roused  Niet- 
zsche's anger.  "  Wherever,"  he  says,  "  people  .speak 
of  the  ari.stocracy  of  intellect,  reasons  arc  generally  not 
lacking  for  concealing  something;  it  is  knomi  to  be 
a  password  among  ambitious  .lews.  Intellect  alone 
does   not   ennoble;   on    the   contrary,    something   is 
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always  needed  to  enri  intellect.  What,  then,  is 
needed  ?  Blood.  .  .  .  The  only  nobility  is  that  of 
birth  and  i)lood."'i  This  is  not  one  of  our  author's 
inoonsistencies;  his  view  of  heredity  is  of  tlie  very 
essence  of  his  thought. 

For  "  intellectual "'  men  he  liad  a  very  consider- 
al)le  scorn;  it  comes  out  especially  in  the  contempt 
with  which  he  uniformly  speaks  of  a  scientist.  In 
one  aphorism  he  brackets  together  modern  virtue, 
modern  intellect,  and  modern  science,  as  "  lornis  (if 
disease,"^  and  he  often  alludes  to  tlie  student  of 
Nature  as  an  inferior  craftsman,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  the  mediocre,  useful  in  his  way,  but  very  far 
from  the  first  rank.  At  times  Xietzsche  lets  him- 
self go  with  violence,  calling  Darwin  an  "  intellectual 
plebeian,"  using  such  terms  as  "  Lilliputian "  or 
"presumptuous  pigmy."  His  reason  for  this  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  his  mode  of  valuing.  A 
scientist,  he  tells  us,  is  always  a  reflector,  never  a 
creator;  he  aims  to  be  "objective,"  to  report  witii 
fidelity  what  he  finds;  scientific  merit  depends  on 
the  thoroughness  with  wliidi  a  man  overcomes  the 
personal  etpiation,  keeps  everything  of  himself  out 
of  his  results.  Only  thus  can  "  objectivitv  "  lie 
reached.  If  the  goal  is  disinterested  knowledge,  then 
the  seeker  after  it  must  welcome  whatever  Nature 
presents  with  "  a  radiant  and  impartial  hospitalitv  ";^ 
in  short,  ho  must  be  a  mirror,  and  one  scientist  differs 
from  another  only  in  the  completenes-^  with  which 
the  mirror's  face  has  been  jujlished.  so  that  it  will 
give  back  unadulterated  all  that  is  held  up  before  it. 


Will  to  Power,  942. 
Beyond  Good  and  Ecil.  207. 
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If  anything  is  legitimately  added,  this  is  only  l)y  way 
of  "  discovering  laws  " — that  is.  arranging  the  data 
in  such  a  system  that  they  shall  be  more  readily 
availahlc  fnr  roferenro  tlinmgh  lu'ing  shortly  sum- 
iiiarized. 

Now  this,  in  Nietzsche's  viow.  was  an  iniimrliuil 
work,  just  as  it  is  important  that  we  should  liave 
good  joiners  or  good  plumbers  to  make  a  house  more 
habitable.  I>ut  to  sjieak  of  such  scientitir  reporting 
as  if  it  were  man's  highest  a(!tivity,  or  of  those  who 
excel  in  it  as  il  tlicy  were  the  noblest  of  their  >])e(ie>, 
was  to  confound  life  with  the  tools  of  life,  to  put  the 
menial  tradesman  in  the  place  of  tlie  master  whom 
'le  serves.  The  supreme  purpose  is  the  perfecting 
of  mankind,  the  e.x])ansion  of  its  power,  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  highest  values.  What  assurance 
have  we  that  objective  knowledge  is  the  sole,  or  is 
even  a  "eliable,  instrument  towards  this  ?  Granted 
that  science  has  enabled  us  in  souic  degree  to  sub- 
jugate the  forces  of  Nature;  so  far  as  i:  does  so  it  is 
in  place.  But  it  has  claimed  a  higher  position  than 
that  of  means  to  an  end.  Under  the  rubric,  "  Trnlh 
at  any  price,''  it  has  ii fleeted  to  be  an  end  in  itself, 
and  this  claim  Nietzsche  will  not  allcw,  for  he  holds 
that  ciiere  is  a  ])rice  which  humanity  is  not  entitled 
to  pay. 

The  point  is  made  clear  by  an  interesting  com- 
parison of  the  aim  of  science  with  the  object  of 
religious  worship.  He  who  said  of  the  Divine  Being, 
"  Though  lie  slay  me,  yet  will  1  trust  Him,"  is,  for 
Nietzsche,  very  similar  in  attitude  to  him  who  erects 
a  standard  of  objectivity  to  which  one  must,  at  all 
costs,  be  faithful.     And  each  is,  he  thinks,  disloyal 
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to  mankind;  eacli  is  a  '"  lack  woildsman,"  ready  tu 
sacrifice  eartli  uitli  all  its  values  to  some  problematic 
or  mytliical  beyond.  "There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,"  he  declares;  "the  truthful  man— truthful  in  the 
extreme  and  dangerous  sense  which  faith  in  science 
supposes— affirms  therel)y  his  faith  in  a  woild  other 
than  tjiat  of  life,  of  nature,  of  liistory,  and  fiom  that 
very  moment  predicates  this  '  othenvorld."  \\'ell  ! 
What  can  he  do  with  its  contrary,  with  this  world, 
our  world,  except  to  deny  it  ?i  Did  not  such  a  man 
resemble  in  his  outlook  the  passion  of  the  ascetic  ? 
The  latter  would  immolate  anytliing— his  child,  his 
natural  instincts— to  a  God  whom  such  offerings 
pleased;  the  former  was  a  nihilist  «)f  the  human 
values,  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  go  on  with  his  scientific 
negations  tliough  they  should  lead  to  a  paralysis  of 
life  and  will.  Nothing  must  be  withheld  from  the 
devouring  jaws  of  "  Truth  "  ! 

There  is  a  ring  of  unreality  about  this.  It  will  be 
at  once  objected  that  trutli  and  falsity  are  not 
material  to  be  bought  and  sold  with  a  keen  eye  to 
profit  and  loss.  It  will  be  said  tiiat  one  seeks  to 
know  things  as  they  are,  not  from  any  expected  gain 
that  such  knowledge  may  bring,  but  from  a  psycho- 
logical necessity  which  cannot  believe  and  disbelieve 
at  will.  It  would  take  us  too  far  out  of  our  course 
to  discuss  this;  but  one  must  point  out  in  defence  of 
Nietzsche's  consistency  that  for  him  there  was  ,u> 
such  thing  as  this  disinterested  intellectual  coni- 
puLsion.  He  anticipated  in  many  respects  the  view 
tliat  is  now  called  "  pragmatism."    A  belief  for  him 

'  Joyful  Science,  p.  31}. 
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wivs  no  piuduLl  ui  piuv  tliiiikiiig,  willmiit  ivdniixtiire 
from  a  volitional  source;  indeed,  sudi  purity  of 
thought  was  a  chiiiia'ia.  A  i)]iilo.sopher's  opinions 
were  at  bottom  rooted  iti  a  non-intellectual  soil. 
The  tliiiilcor,  a<  Professor  Liclilenl)erger  jjuts  it,  "  is 
in  reality  a  (  unniiig  advocn.te,  pleading  the  cause  of 
his  prejudices. "1  Kimt,  for  evaniple,  \va<  tir-^t  a 
Christian,  and  tlu'ii  a  huilder  of  sudi  woiM  ~<litMnes 
as  would  fui'ni-1i  ;i,  l»a-i-,  for  ( 'liri -t  i;in  faith.  Current 
philosophy  was  "  insidious  divinity,"  and  current 
science  was  a  not  less  insidious  justifying  of  needs 
other  than  the  religious.  Thus,  in  his  paradoxical 
way,  Nietzsche  defines  truth  as  "  that  sort  of  error 
without  which  a  certain  species  of  living  being  can- 
not exist.  The  value  for  life  is  ultimately  decisive. '"- 
lie  wovdd  have  wholly  agreed  with  Mr.  Srhiller  that 
the  foundation  truths— such  as  the  Uniformity  of 
Nature — are  at  bottom  postulates,  which  we  must 
believe  if  the  universe  is  to  be  made  lit  to  hve  in. 

Thus,  for  Nietzsche  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  of 
experience  as  something  made  for  us.  something 
which  we  must  accept  as  it  comes;  it  was  rather, 
through  and  througli.  made  hij  us.  foj-  it  was  inter- 
preted b;-  IS,  and  the  interpretation  meant  all  the 
difference.  The  supreme  place  of  the  scientist  rested 
on  the  false  assumption  that  the  "  given  "  cannot  be 
afTected  by  the  attitude  of  him  who  receives  it.  If 
this  were  so.  then  oui'  highest  task  would  be  to  clean 
the  surface  of  our  receptive  mirror,  to  remove  the 

'  Tlic  (iD/ipd  of  Superni'tiK  p.  158.  1  am  ■.iiiirh  indi'litfd 
tliroiiyhdul  tliis  pariif^iapli  to  l'iijffS:<ur  Licliteubei-ger'a  masterly 
t'.Nj)o.~itiiiii. 

"  Will  '"  Pvuer,  493. 
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Baconian  Lloh.  But  cnsider,  !<„■  ex.uupks  Imw 
<  .ftercnt  is  a  .sociological  "  fact  "  when  absorbed  into 
tliocons.iousne.s.sof  a  Xietzsche  and  .-  S(I,.,,,..nhmer 
.•es|)e,.t,voly  !  Tl.o  o.-ononiio  "  truth  -  that  h  .er- 
tam  p,ore  ,.l-  hMjishuion  will  ..xnM.,n>h  a  paitindar 
Hass  o  traders  is  one  thins  to  tin-  n,a,n  o|  ,n,iv  ..sal 
benevolent.-;    ,,   ,,  ,,„„,  ,u,.„|„,   ,„    ,.„„    ^^,,.,    ^^^.^ 

'"   the  di-,a,,,,ea,an<e  ol    tl,.t   class  a  step  nt    ,,u  ul 
advance.     Thus,  tho   11,.,    ..|   ,,^-M,  j,  ,,„    ,,;  ^^.,,^, 
i^niasses  material ;  ,t  ..  I,,  u  In.  directs  how  the  n.aterial 
<^  to  ho  viewed  and  mani],ulated.     Scientist  nii^ht 
s  nve  aganist  and  Mupass  scientist,  as  the  potsherd 
1^  r.ves  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth;  but  above 
em  all  rs  the  creative  spirit  who  stamps  values  upon 
fat  they  produce.     And   if  the  stan.ping  is  done 
u  th  a  su.gle  eye  to  race  perfection,  an  untruth  nuw 
often  have  to  be  valued  higher  than  a  truH,      There 
are  situations  in  which  the  things  we  most  prize  can 
be  conserved  only  through  the  acceptance  of  "'  false- 
hood-        \hen    the.e    occur.     "  objctive    reality-' 
must  go    ,v  the  board;  if  lyi„g  ,,  essential  to  lite, 
then  by  .Jl  means  K-r  u.  have  life  even  through  Iving. 
The  falsity  of  a  judgment  is  not  for  us  an  <:i)jecti..i 
to  tins  judgment;-!     As  a  final  ,  onfirmation  of  his 
view  that  science  moves  on  a  low  level    Nietzsche 
points  out  that  scientists  have  begun   t'o  glo^:  ^ 
heir  scepticism;   they  actually  make  a  distuition 
out  o   the  impotence  of  their  will ;  t  hey  hold  suspense 
ot  judgment  to  be  an  intellectual  feat,  though  any- 
one can  see  t^liat  faith  in  .o..,i.,  is  a  ...  ;.,  i, 
ot  progress,  that  universal  disbohef  is  the  road   u, 

'  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  i.  4. 
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decay.'  Tiioy  arc  iiilfiiur  even  to  tlie  f'hristians, 
for  tlu'.se  at  least  have  set  a  goal  heimo  tliciii.  Km- 
himself,  ho  is  a  hiiiiiiuiist  first  anil  la^i. 

Henrc     the     .u'l-tiicrat     was    not,     accordiiiL;     tn 
Nietzsche's    scale    an    "  ohjectivc    man"'    like    i  he 
scientist,  nor  a   "  product i\r   niaii  "   like   the   poet; 
he  was  one  wlio>e  will  called  values  into  liie,  whose 
personality  made  his  own  values  recognized  hy  the 
weaker  personalities  with  wliidi  he  came  in  contact. 
Highest  (it   all    ua-    he   \vho~c   value>  were  those  oi 
man    on    the    supreme    level    of    devehjpnient,    the 
Uihennv  >sili  of   last   lecture.     But  such  insight  was 
the  fruit  of  no  special  ingenuity  in  reasoning:  it  was 
an   inheritance   from  generations   f»f   men    who   had 
ruled;  it  was  the  tradition  ot  an  upper  da, >s.     Hcicdity 
and  blood  made  all  the  dill'erence;  the  higher  type 
!iad    "special    c(jndition-    of    origin.'"-     Nietzsche's 
view  seems  to  have  been  that  just  a>.  there  are  occu- 
pational diseases,  ailments  engendered  by  pa,rticular 
handicrafts,  so  a  brand  of   character  is   fixed  upon 
everyone  by  the  /iort  of   life  which   his  progenitor-, 
have    lived.     "  It   cannot   be   effaced   from  a  man's 
soul    what   his  ancestors  have  preferalily  and   most 
constantly  done."'-' 

What,  tlieji.  concretely,  are  the  (  liaiactcristic 
values  which  a,  ruling  order  inipiint-  upon  tlio  c  who 
bel<»ng  to  it,  and  which  it  liatKK  down  to  it>  descend- 
ants ( 

1.  First  among  them  is  a  proud  self-respect,  and 
a  proud  self-confidence.     Nietzsche  draws  with  great 

'   Boioixl  (ronil  (1)1(1  El}!,  2oS. 
^  Will  to  Poller,  8tjt). 
Beyond  Good  and  Ecil,  2tjl. 
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clearness  the  distinction  between  pride  and  vanity.' 
The  .source  of  life  for  the  one  i.s  outside,  the  source  of 
lito  for  the  other  i.s  within.     A  vain  man  lives  on  the 
go.Kl  opinion  of  somebody  else;  his  .self-feeling  depends 
wholly  on  what  others  think  and  sav  of  him.     He 
welcomes   prav<e    and    writhes    under   depreciation, 
whatever  be  the  place  from  which  the.se  come,     lie 
.subject.s  hunself  to  them  by  turns.    Thus  we  (.ften 
•see  the  monstrous  parado.v  of  the  man  who  would 
arouse  in  onlookers  an  approval  which  he  knows  to 
be  unde.served,  that  he  may  later  come  to  believe  in 
that  very  approval  which  he  has  fraudulent'-    manu- 
factured.    In  contrast  with  such  u  character  is  that 
of  the  proud  >pirit,  assured  of  its  own  worth,  "  able 
to  call  its  own  passions  good  without  the  help  of  a 
moral    formula,'-^    following    mstinct.    suspicious    of 
Itself   (.lily    when    It   is   being  generally    ai)plauded. 
Pride  is  must  .secure,  and  it  is,  morally  speaking, 
most   fruitful,   when   one   feels   him.self  congenitally 
isolated  from  the  mas.ses  around.     Such  a  man  is 
the  \ery  reverse  of  those  who  aim,  as  Spencer  puts  it, 
at  ""adaptation  to  environment";  it  is  rather  in  a 
hostile  environment  thui  the  aristocrat  reveal.  Iii,> 
strength;  it  is  there  tluu  he  shows  the  virility  of  his 
character.     In  mi.sfortiuie  ho  ^     the  last  to  ask  for 
.someone   el.se's   heli).    much    lo.    U>i   his   pity.     T(j 
.sympathize  with   him  is  t„  m^nU    liini,  for  it  is  to 
forget  that  such  as  he  can  exploit  misfortune  itself, 
can  absorb  it  and  rise  above  it.     He  will  vinin  no' 
man;  he  will  not  even  condcrend  to  refute  a  basele.ss 
calumny.     Nietzsche's  account  of  the  aristocrat  often 

'  Beyond  Guud  and  Evd,  261. 
-  Will  to  Power,  <Jl«, 
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reniiiid-  uir-  ol  Byron's  picture  oi  Lara  looking  on  at 
the  dancers,  more  human  than  he  will  alhiw  anyi>no 
to  tliiiik,  too  contemptuous  of  the  heitl  to  tniuble 
about  maintaining  among  tlicin  hi-  y..ocl  name: 

\  ft  tlu'iu  wus  softness  too  in  his  regard 
At  times,  a  licart  us  not  by  nature  Lunl; 
IJut  once  perci'ivfj,  liis  .spirit  seenifd  to  .hide 
Suth  weakness  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
And  stfd'd  itself,  as  scorning'  to  ledoeni 
One  doiiht  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem.'- 

2.  Again,    the   ari.^to(.•l•at   po.s.se.s.se.s   an   aboimding 
energy.      He    will    do    many    things    for    his    race. 
"Every    elevation    of    the    type    '  man,' "    writes 
Nietz.sche,  "has  hitherto  been  the  work  of  un  ari.s- 
tocratic   society,   and   so   it   will   alway.s   be."-     The 
rea.son  is  twofold,     (a)  (Jnly  through  observing //o>/i 
(ibove  the   distances   that  separate  actual   men   can 
the  notion  of  yet  higher  possibilities  be  formed;  only 
through  this  "  pathos  of  distance  '"  ( culd  •  that  other 
more  mysterious  pathos  luive  arisen,  the  ioiigiiig  for 
an  ever-widening  distance  witlun  the  >oul  itself,  the 
formation  of  ever  higher,  larer,  mcue  comprehensive 
.states.'  •'     TIli.  passage  alone  is  enough  to  show  th.".t 
It  is  not  the  aristocrat  in  the  conventional  sense  that 
Nietzsche  has  before  hiin:  fnr  tluit  son  of  pciH,n  it 
will  luully  be  argued  that  the  self-con.Miou>ness  of 
rank  need  have  this  psychological  result. 

(h)  The  progressive  man  i>  necessarily  an  iimovator: 
he  breaks  away  from  .u.inni.  he  devises  his  own 
values,  and  a>sert.  theiu  fearlessly  against  convention. 

'  Lrini,  i.  17. 

^  Beyond  Good  and  Edl,  257. 

^  loc.  ctl. 
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But  no  .society  can  allow  siuli  deviation  from  type 
untiJ  it  has  leathed  a  certain  .security  of  strengtli; 
It  must  hav.i  htronie  safe  from  the"  attack  ol"  its 
neighbours,  and  it  can  cITect  this  only  tlirough  a 
long  period  of  unilorjii  discipline.  .\'~  Diocletian 
say.s  in  the  I'iryin  Martyr : 

In  all  growing  cmjiires 
Kv.n  rrueity  is  useful;  souif  inu.st  .sufler 
And  !)(■  set  up  exanipk's  tu  strike  terror 
In  other-s  th.iu-h  f..r  of  ,  hut  when  a  state 
Is  raised  to  her  jterfection  and  her  bases 
Too  hrm  to  shrink  or  yield  we  may  use  nierey, 
And  do  "t  with  safety.' 

Our  author  held  that  .strength  like  this  cannot  come 
from  the  welter  of  a  democratic  comnnmity;  only 
alter  an  extended  rule  of  aristocrats  has  consolidated 
the  mass  may  the  experiment  be  tried  of  allowing  an 
mdividual  to  strike  out  for  himself.  The  morality 
of  custom  is  unsuited  to  high  .icative  types  just 
because  it  is  so  perfectly  .suited  t..  mediocre  miiform 
types. 

One  may  grant  all  this,  but  may  ask  impatiently 
what  heredity  and  bhjod  have  got  to  do  with  it.  Js 
not  Nietz.sche  describing  simi)ly  a  .strong  original 
personality  ?  And  may  not  this  appear  ,|uite  as 
well  m  one  rank  as  in  another  ?  U  it  not  even  more 
Ireqiient  ii.  men  who  haxo  had  to  "  make  their  own 
way  '■  i.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  Xietzsche 
IS  dealing  with  moral  values,  and  that  from  his  stand- 
point It  was  p.sychologically  impossible  for  anyone  to 
take  on  such  matters  a  disinterested  intellectual  view. 
We  mmt  value  our  own  type,  for  our  sole  impulse  is 
'  3Iasbinger,  Virgin  Martyr,  I.  i. 
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will  to  power  Home  a  man  of  the  people  must 
al.>pt  he  peoples  values;  mentally  he  may  be  far 
a^ove  them,  but  emotionally  and  instinctively  !,.■  ,. 

Zr\     7lfT\  ^^  '''  "-'"^^  '"•  innovation  upon 
he  code  o   the  he«l,  we  must  look  for  it  to  those  who 

the  h  '  r  Tf  "^' '"  contemptuous  isolation  from 

t  nJd    I   .r'r'r^  "'  ''''  -^-^  ^-  -•««  fn>n.  the 

'rlti  f '"r  V^""^^^"'^^^^  --*"-  -'-  Has  been 

ramed  to  look  upon  moral  maxims  as  bein<.  -  bv 

their  very  nature  imiversal."  '        ^ 

3    \rising  from  the  aristocrat's  pride  we  get  two 
on  P.CUOUS  vu;tt.es,  truthfulness  and  n.agnar.imity. 
1^3  ".g  and  deceit  are  the  weapons  of  the  u^aker,  the 
ubordmate  class;  they  are  bke  those  methol    of 
treachery  by  which  feeble  warriors  seek  to  ovelne 
-ugh  gu.le  those  whon.  they  dare  not  meet  inThe 
op^n  hold.    And,  though  the  slave-morality  enjoms  a 
man  U.  speak  the  truth,  this  veracity  is  quiL  dfe 
hj,  .  the  veraaty  of  a  master,     -^han  (Vesar  ^^ 
a  lie  ?       There  you  have  the  voice  of  tlie  upper  order 
the  s,>.r.t  wluch  is  cand.d  hy  reason  of  i      d.  Jitv 
But  for  the  proletariate  the  censure  of  Ivm.  .me' 
from  a  .ord.d  ingenuity  of  self-defence;  {Uel       "e 
afraid  of  one  another.     Everyone  apprelunuU^l    I 
someone   else  nught  steal   a   march   upon    him    1 
^nce  tlu,  spread  abroad  the  idea  that   und::ui 

^nd  pJan,  transparent  to  everv  other.     '•  Thou  sh.lt 

t>y  means  of  clear  and  constant  signs,  otherwise  tho,, 
art  dangerous.-^     The  aristocrat  will  carry  this  fr 
open   <.haracter   uuo    both    his   fnendsh^s   ^ 'r^ 
'  Will  to  Power,  277. 
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cnimtie.s;  ho  ha-  not.  hke  the  plclu'iiUi  man.  hreu 
iuived  to  take  ""  priuU'Juc  "  a-  hi-  hignr>t  virtui".  lie 
"  lives  diUigeiously,"  and  exult-  lu  the  ri-k;  in.  (  al<  u- 
jitor,  iua  stiaightl'onvaid  and  pas-ioiuite  in  his  ini- 
pid.se.s.  Hence  even  his  anger  leaves  no  sting.  V  eiy 
commonly  he  quite  forgets  a  meanness  diat  lias  heeii 
practised  upon  him;  he  is  too  contempt umis  to  let 
such  a  thing  oh-e.-,-  his  mind.  (  ontra-t  with  thi-  the 
ilupheity  and  malice  ol  low-clas.-  revenge,  lurking  in 
the  dark  for  l  lie  dunce  to  strike  from  heliind.  To  sucli 
a  >ou'  iiotiung  is  .-n  i  cnigenial  as  "  hidden  crannies, 
tortuou^;  i)alhs,  and  back  doors;  eveiylliing  >ecret 
appeals  to  him  a-  his  vvoild.  his  safety,  his  halm."  ^ 

•1.  A  further  mark  of  high  rank  is  tlie  possession 
of   an  uisllml  for  rank.  ju>t  as  a  chief   sign   of   our 
vulgarized  Europe  is  the  complete  decay  of  revereiK  e, 
the  feeling  that  everyone  is  as  good  as  everyone  else, 
ill. It  each  may  ,-it  in  judgment   uiioii  all  ,iiid  deliver 
hi>   opinion    upon    everything.     -Men    are   not    horn 
equal;  they  dilTer  a-  uidcly  as  tlie  memher-  of  any 
other  ,-pecies.     lie  who  know.^  and  acknowledges  a 
superior  when  he  meets  him  attests,  not  a  spirit  ot 
crin'rin".    hut    a,   nolileiie--   of    iii-ight.     Herein    is   a 
touchstone   l)y   which   the  cpiality   of  >oul-   may   he 
judged.     In  thi.s  the  peasantry  is  fa.r  more  letined 
than   the  buunrois!,:     Lowest  of  all  is  the  "  news- 
pa,iuM-reading  demi-monde  of  hitellect.""  tkc  unlovely 
,,i,,du.t    ,,f  univer-al  .sulfrage.     "  N.uliiiig  is  so   re- 
pul-i\i>  a-  their  lack  of  >hame.  the  ea-y  insolence  of 
eye  and   hand  with   whi<  h   they   touch,   ta.ste.   and 
limn  r  evervthing."""     To  correct  this  it  is  necessary 

'   liciidliiijij  iif  Morals,  i.  lt>. 
-  Ltjuitd  (Juvd  and  Evil,  203. 
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to  Izedge  eertaii.  things  about  with  an  artifici-il  pro- 
tection.    A    tyrant   authonty   will    ,n    time   compel 
that  reverence  m  the  mob  whicli  a  noble  nature  uouhl 
mstmctively  yiold.     X,et.>rho  finds  that  an  in.portan t 
d.snpJme  of  manners  has  in  this  way  arisen  in.n,  ti.e 
i^;'mage  that  Europe  has  .o  h.ng  Jiad  to  pav  to  the 
bible.     It  ^  nuich  for  the  sentiment  to  ha^-e  been  at 
).  >t      aistilled  mto  the  masses  that  tliev  are  not 
^^Jlowed   to   tou.h   everything,   that  there'  are   holy 
exper.enees  behu.e   which   they  muse  take  oil  their 
shoes  and  keep  away  the  unclean  hand.-     But  that 
man  has  m  huu  something  of  the  aristocrat  -what- 
ever  his  socia.  rank  may   be-wlio  needs  no  such 
externa]  eoercions,  uho  "feels  the  nearne..  of  wha 
1-=  wortliiest  of  respec..'"' 

5  Finally,  the  aristocrat  assumes  as  axiomatic 
that  men  are  of  unequal  wortli.  that  lie  and  iiis  class 
-'.^  rehued  to  the  common  herd  as  the  precious  ore 

s  related  to  th.  tons  of  quart,  from  which  the  o 
is  drawn,  and  tJiat  a  multitude  is  well  sacrificed  to 
na  .tarn  the  quality  of  a  few.     This  is  the  real  point 
of  that  individualism  m  Xietzsche  of  which  we  lie 
been  hearing  so  much,     lie  had  no  expedition,  Tm 

^^d..e  to  elevate  mankind  as  a  whole,  his  t^.ou^' 
^^a.  for  a  few  hig],  personalities.  -  The  general 
H-elfare.  he  writes,  -  rs  no  ideal,  no  goal  ifo  ,  '„ 
; i--.  be  at  all  grasped ;n  is  onlv:n;st:'-? 

Ilumamty  must  always  act  so  as  to  evolve  men 'of 
g^n.us;,t  has  no  other  task.-3  Xor  did  he  advoL  e 
tlu.  because  he  anti..,pated  that  from  men  of  gem^s 

'  foe.  cit. 

^  B'-i/op,!  flood  n)„!  L'il,  22S. 

'  Schopenhauer  us  Educator,  sectioo  (3. 
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the   nice  would   iiltunaioly   Ijoiic'if.     Ti ,.,v,,m,  . 

suggestion  l,v  Professor  Lichtei.l.ergori  lias  ii„','r,'.,Vume 
support  m  anythijig  that  our  ;i,uth.-  h,i,.  urittni    ;u,d 
he  has  .aid  luuch  that  i.  wholly  at  varia.iico  u,tl,  it 
He  insrsts,  indml.  that  there  must  he  a  "  .sound  and 
well-constituted  mediocrity,-^  but  not  tor  the  sake 
of  the  mediocre,  solely  for  the  saice  of  tlie  elevated 
feu-  wh.)  need  Mirh  a  hasis  to  re^t   upon.     The  aris- 
tocrat IS  to  owe  no  obligation  sive  tr,  hi.  ,M,uals-  if 
he  does  not  f.'cl  like  this,  he  is  unlit  for  his  caste 
No  one  could  '  -rathe  a  deeper  scorn  thaji  Xietzsche's 
tor  the  weakn.-s  that  sees  in  the  L'ood  ni  aJl   c-  oven 
m  the  good  of  the  ma,j.,r,ty.  a  motiNc  to  whirl,  ...n- 
sideration  should   be  paid.     Speakuig  of   the  upper 
rank,  Le  says: 

"Its  fundamental  belief  muM  be  i»."ecise!.-  that 
sc^iety  ,s  >.,/  allowed  ,o  c-x.>,  for  ,ts  iwn  sal^e,  but 
only  as  a  foundation  and  scaffolding.  I.,-  ,„,„„.  „,■ 
which  a  select  c  ass  of  being,  mav  beable  t..  elevate 
themselves  to  their  higher  dut.e;,  aiid  m  general  to 
a  higher  e.\r-tence."  '  ^ 

And  again: 

■'  At  the  risk  of  displeasing  innocent  ears    I  .ub- 

imt  that  egoi.m  belongs  to  the  essence  nf  a  noble  s.ud  • 

I  mean    he  unalterable  bekef  that  to  siu^h  a  beuK.  as 

ue     other  beings  mtist  naturally  be  in  subiect^^n 

and  have  t.  .acvilice  themselves."'  .'-^"-.un, 

I  should  not  multiply  references  upoii  a  p.,int  so 
clear    if    .some    reeent    w.iters    had    not    attempted, 

'  Cf.  GosprlofSuperwav,  p.  171. 

'  Will  to  I'nwer.  864.     (/.  ibid..  .s;i2  (J. 

■'  Beyond  Guod  atid  Evil,  25«.  ,  n^^^    .,^, 
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^'gauHt   tl,e  ,,1,,,,„   sense  of  Xietzscho's  l.ngw.w,    to 

m-mum,   ,.lHMv...uM.^ut,..l,^t.^,,,,l:,,ppo,.t.,• 
"^    '- good  .,1  .11.      I  ve.tun.  to  ...  „,■,„„  .',„„„. 

;"'":      ;"^"n"-t.M-  of  S.npture  ..;•..,  i,.,|   ,  ,,,,,ier 
t.i-K  loi-  liH  pciscrsc  ijigeimitv. 

SuH,  is  Xietzsfl.e's  view  of\l,e  tuo  onle.x  of  ,nan- 

kmd:   tl,.  one  >elf-n.Iiam,    l.nMu,.  .•in.un.ta.,.e  to 

•tsu.ll.  at  home  in  prosperity,  yet  .hie  to  de.pise 

■""1  even  to  exploit  misfortune:  open  und  forgivii,.. 

pv.rds   .nteriors.   beeause   too  l.aughtv  to  d^-eive 

HMu  or  to  n.,ae,„l„.r  their  faults:  sensitivo  to  rank 

iike  an  artist  t..  th.  .hades  o,  ..olour.  takmg  it.  ou-n 
caste  worth  h.r  granted,  and  aeknoujedging  no  ,h.|.ts 
to  a  caste  below,  valuing  itself  like  some  precious  ore 
J'l^t  m  proportion  u>  .ts  raritv:  th.  ..vative  and 
''■'";'^^';'g  ^l':m  u-lu.h  g,v.-^  l,H,h  to  everv  new 
"lea  ol  man:  the  other  -ringing,  para^fe,  ^eekm. 
<-"|l'-1  above  all  else,  sub,erra„ea,n  in  k.  hatreds" 
envious  and  revengeful  toward,  all  tl,a,  outshines 
tself,  with  a  lut  to  break  down  all  natural  barriers 
^|s  enng  the  n..d,oere  and  .ru.hing  the  exceptionah 

It  lor  nothing  but  to  p.,.„  ,  he  round  of  a  cast-iron 
f->'n.la      Though  he  >aw  the  d.in-.ultH.s  of  makm. 
such  a   .hum  good.   Xietzs.he  maintained  that    ll,: 
farst  order  corresponds,   ,oughly  speaking,   t,.   tkose 
ot  high  -o..,a]  deseent,  and  that  the  lattrr  -orresponds 
|n  tliesameapproxuuatefa.lnon  to  tlie  ,uoletariate 
i  he  separation  was  not  one  wl,i,h  bad  1hv„  produee.l 
ai't.lKially.   and   which   artili.ial   means  might   over- 
'-ine.      It    wa.   not    desirable    to   o^creome   if    anv 
attempt    to    do    so-for    example,    through    intei'- 
marriage-    vo„ld  level  down   rather  than   up.     And 
the  t  ragedy  ot  Kuiop,.  lay  ju.t  in  tin- :  that  th..  n.od,.rn 
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creed  of  eqiuility  liindi'red  us  tn.ni  nuikuig  tlie  .epani- 
t...n  still  .,H.,e  ;icute.  Agitati.ms.  u.v.,luiiuiis,  urong- 
iHNuled  systems  ,.f  tl„u.ght.  mean  ami  groveilin.^ 
rHigiojis,  l,,ul  all  c.ntnl.uted.  like  a  fermeiitatiu,,  u1 
"l"'"'^  tu  l.ruig  the  dregs  to  the  top.  The  slave  had 
begun  tu  maM,uerade  in  the  diadem,  and  the  master 
was  .serving  at  the  tables. 

History,  as  our  author  is  never  tired  (»!'  pointincr 
out.  reveals  n,any  a  conflict,  many  a  (■la>h  of   „p! 
l-'smg  systems  and   opposing  ideals,   hut   tliis  wa.s 
th.'  inner  spring  behind  them  all;  there  was  no  other 
•so  ul.i.,uitnus,  so  pregnant  with  con.sequenee.     It  was 
the  struggle  between  oligarchv  and   demorraev    be- 
tween the  rule  of  the  feu   that  are  competenV  and 
the  rule  of  the  many  that  are  incompetent,  between 
capacity  relying  on  its  native  worth  and  stuinditv 
backed  by  overwhelming  numbers.     There  had  been 
times,  ni  the  great  pagan  age,  when  the  issue  was 
decide.]  aright,  whe„,  as  it  always  should   be,  the 
race  was  indeed  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the 
strong.     Those  were  times  of  progress,  when  all  that 
was  be>t  in  the  fibre  of  Kurope  was  knit  to-^'ther- 
tunes  which  had  left  us  a  legacv  far  bevond  our 
deserts,  a  legacy  which  we  were  too  pusillanimous 
to  take  up.     The  darkened  glass  of  Christian  wavs 
of  thinking  had  obscured  for  two  thou.sand  vears  the 
real  issue  between  a  high  and  a  low  humanity. 

He  looked  at  the  Greek  7t6\l,  resting  on  a  ba.sis  of 
slave  labour,  at  Plato's  contempt  for  the  swinish 
multitude,  at  Aristotle's  omission  of  all  ble.ssings  for 
the  poor;  he  looked  at  the  exploits  of  the  men  of 
action,  at  the  civilizing  wars  of  Alexander,  at  the 
Imperialism  of  J.dius  Cavsar,  at  the  \vorld-d<.mimon 
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of  Al.^'lHtUs;   1,0   nv..(r,|iz,.(l   t  llUt    ill   ;l,ll    t  lli^   tliclv   WilS 

nr(c-;>,i.rily  iiivdlvnl   ,1   niituiul   light    u\   tlic    tew   ti. 
<-"1iiiii.uh1.  ;ui(1  a  ii.i,tiir;i,|  noces-^ity  of  tli<-  tna^M--,  (., 

.^Ill»niit.        [fc    tinned    \n    till-     XOU-    T(-t;U|M.nt.    iUld    ll(> 

*"'"i'l  ''i*'''  'Ih"  iii~tiiiiiiriit  tli.it  Iiiul  levorscd  tlio 
eiigiiu's  ,,|  uiHiikiiid;  fur  he  read  tlmt  those  nie 
especially  Mossed  wlio  are  poor  in  spirit,  tliose  who 
mourn,  the  meek,  the  nieicifiil.  the  peacemakers;  he 
read  how  (iod  liad  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise:  how  not  ma.nv  mijrlity.  n.,t  nnuiv  nol,|e.  :uv 
railed:  how  (iod  iiad  chosen  the  weak  thinirs  ,,f  the 
world,  the  hase  things,  rhe  thing,  that  are  7les])ised. 
\«'a,  and  things  which  are  n.it  to  liring  to  nought 
thing,  that  are.  Fiiullv  h,.  toimd  that  evni  wretched- 
ness itself  was  exalted  into  a  di-tinction:  for  were 
we  not  taught  that  the  very  ehastisements  of  (iod  are 
a  mark  of  His  ])eculiar  love  ?  "  Enough  !  Enougli  !" 
he  exclaims.  -Bad  air!  Bad  air !  .^fethinks'this 
work'-liop  of  virtue  positively  reeks. "'i 

Thus,  Christianity  lay  at  the  n.ot  of  tlie  deiuocratie 
revolution.     A  slave  had  heeii  encouiaged  to  think 
that   his   own   wretched   ([ualitics   were   intrinsically 
equal  to  those  of  his  master.     Supernatural  dogma 
had  Keen   invented  to  hack  uj)  and  make  plaus'ible 
an   assumption  dictated   hy  conceit.     Me  had   heeia 
told  of  a  (Jod  before  whom  aJl  men  were  alike,  of  a 
•soul  that  had  an  inherent  nobility,  whatever  might 
be  its  lot  in  the  flesh;  of  a  Xew  Jerusalem,  where  tlie 
first  should  1m>  hist  and  the  last  first:  of  the  meek  and 
contrite  spirit  that  was  an  oiiiametit  more  precious 
than  gold:  of  a  Divine  Incarnation  in  ( )n(>  that  was  a 

'  Genealogy  of  Morals,  i.  14. 
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f ;;;;^^  ■";':'7"%  ^or .....,,.  thus  t,u..ht  t..  .x,wt 

■^  '''•••--hu.hslH.uIcI  reverse  the  v.luatn.ns  of  tlu. 
^rU  .t  was  a  short  and  easy  step  to  the  condusion 
that  },e  nught  antu.pate  Providence  l,v  reversing  them 
mm.       i  shu-e  qualities  .ere  paramount  in  tlK>  eves 

01  the  Judge  olali.na.it  not  an  aet  of  sin.pk.  pi^tv 

ormenhereundatoneeto,.astd<.unth;nughty 
from  then-  seats,  and  to  e.xalt  the  lunnhle  and  na-ek^ 

bueh  a  temper  of  resentment  had  one  weapon  to 
.t^  hand:  it  could  rely  on  the  strength  of  numbers. 
And  when  someone  devised  the  svstem  of  govern- 
ment hy  popular  vote,  the  sv^tenun  whi.h  wj'.eased 
to  we,gh  values  and  began  to  count  head.  ,h.  reli.no- 
soual..t,e  conspiracy  against  culture  uas  complete 


IT. 

Are  there  any  elements  of  value  in  these  wild  and 
-Inr  mg  word.  ?     Absurdities  lie  on  the  surfac 
aro     here  truths   which   1k>   below  the  surface    ad 
jv  ueh  m  the.  day.  of  enthusia^n.  for  e.ualUv  ^^ 
ha\e  a!I(,wed  to  become  obscure  ? 

\-  I  think  ue  must  recognize  tJiat  there  are  virtues 
-Hi  v,ce.  .  „ch  belong  in  a  specially  mtimate  way 
to   lugh    a,nd   lou-   MKial    strata,   respectivelv-      It   L 
d.  hcult    to    n,ake    tins   dear   u.thout    app^^uin.   t 
tHke  at  t.mes  what  is  called  a- snobbish -'poim; 

v^,butIsi^,trytoputitmquiteconcret!3ten,: 
and  I  appeal  to  your  experience  for  corroboration 
Consider,  for  .>xample,  (a)  the  sense  of  honour,  and 
(b)  the  sense  of  public  responsibility 

>Iamk    from    betraymg   a    conhdcncc,    incapable   of 
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l^^l^ingan  unfair  a,.lvantag,..  Ian  htul   lo  |,i.  u.,nl  as 

;;  ''^'-'':i-i^';mui„,.atn,.iaytiK>g^^^^^^^ 

,    '"'l    %    "'■•     '^    "    ^'"    "'"^^    nualitv    u-ln,.h    is 
''-''"|-<1   .i_t   a   g,vat    Kngli.I,    PuMir  Srhool.      S„,.l, 

.  l>o!.  i.„.  the  type  of  eliamotor  I  an)  referring  to. 
e  n.u-  he  no  reason  to  prevent  the  same  s^nsi- 
^;  '-^ -1  l..m<,nr  tronMlispUving  itself  in  the  work-- 
'^.a.sorint  ehnvernn,Mh.Ha>>;l.evondaonht 
■  '■""""";'""-•  it  is  ul.urd  to  as<.r>he  it 
;'"'-^'    ^^:   '"'-''VV   ''"^l    '-l-a    rather  than    to   the 

"It      think  It  hevond  .juestinn  that  the  i-uhiieVehool 

-  ool  boy  and  that  he  has  it  beeause  of  the  soeial 
nihea  n.  wh.eh  ],e  was  horn  and  hred.  In  the  field 
|>1  «port  one  is  less  surprised  at  -  fouls  "'  i„  a  mateh 

otueen  two  eluhs  of  artisans  than  if  the  same  oc^ 
-^  mate  .  at  lord's.     The  refusal  to  hit  helow  th 

elt  u^  has  e..me  dou-n  to  us  from  the  knights 
of  chivalry  rsst.ll  the  mark  of  '-gentlemen -^the 
P^nedlang  of  scandal  is  the  weapon  of  low^^ 

"•'  :J'''^"  ^^  ^'''!''^'''' ''^-^'-tor  who  is  entrusted 
m  J^  tanuJy  seerets  IS  as  a  rule  more  eertam  to  ke..p 

I  u>hed  h.s  way  from  a  humbler  rank  of  life       The 
a>plomatu.  service,  where  it  is  necessary  to  depend 
■so  much  upon  the  fidelity  of  a  State  agJnt.  is  w lei 
dj.scd    to    the    ,....,    ,,,.atever    hi^    mteilec.ui 
adio,tnes«  may  be.     One  win,  has  struggled  into  a 
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J'l-l'-     I,,     ullici,     I,,.     u.l>    tl.^t      IhMII.     Itlul    olt.'Il    JU>t     ill 

l'>o,.Mtin,i  u.  hi.   ,tiug-K.   Ik,^  Imh...  severe,   ha.  „„ 
7"'"    ^^''-'^t    -lUHlities    hut    h,.    ha.    nltrn    (lev..h,,,e.l 
tiM'iiiat  t  ill- (■.xi...Mse(.l„thiT(|iulitics  which  iii,.ii  inmv 
H'l'il.v  phi.rtl  In-  iKitiiie  have  ii..t  been  teiiiptrd  (,, 
lose.     II,.  rallies   with   him    th..   moml   sears  .,C  t  he 
'ight;  the  virtue  that  i>  lu.-.t  apt  tu  he  injured  i>  just 
t'ii>  refinement  of  liunoiir.    it  i.  Imm  mkIi  a  man  that 
we  heur  the  >inister  maxim,  -  DuMiie...  is  business." 
Aenistomed  to  (ig],t  |„r  his  ,.un  hund.  he  comes  to 
thmk  that   all  i.  iair  in   the  race  lor  advancement. 
II  the  world  gave  him  hard  knock,  in  his  \-outh.  he 
h'-nn>  to  ••  look  out  for  himself  -  at  the  co'^t  oj  any- 
I'odv  and  evervb.Mly:  if  !ii>  mental  gifts  help  him  to 
win,    he    becomes   the   worshipper   of   his   own    un- 
sfrupiilousiiess— as  Xietzsehe  would  say,  he  creates 
Ills  own  plebeian  values.     Tiiere  is  surely  still  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase  "a  respectable  lirm,\i  liini  with 
an  old  name."     [  think  that,  capacity  being  supposed 
equal,  we  would  all  rather  eonlide  our  interests  to 
the  financier  wlio  had  not  carved  his  own  fortunes, 
to  the  lawyer  who  had  not  begun  in  the  rough-and- 
timible  of  the  vilkige  p.,lice  court,  to  the  merchant 
who  had  not  once  been  an  ollice-cleaner.     They  may 
have  -in   many  cases  they  nuist  have— rema'rkable 
powers:  ])ut  too  often  they  have  ceased,  as  Sir  John 
Seeley  puts  it,'  -  t<.  feel  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  to 
guard  in  themselves  the  "chastity  of  honour.'     An 
excellent  example  of  what  I  mean  mav  be  seen  upon 
the  stage  in  Mr.  Martin  Karvey's  striking  presenta- 
tion of  The  Breed  of  the  Tteshams. 

Again,  if  we  think  of  what  is  called  "  ])ublic  spirit/' 
'   liunowiug  tlie  well-known  pliiase  foini  Burke. 
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til.'  ledmg  uliich   inak.'.  ii  niiui   >..  ick-ntilv  liim^rll 
with  lus  c.untiy  that  hu  ii,-.J.  .ual  dai.goi-s  i,Lr„nir 
1"^    IH'rs.,iKil     l.iuckMi,    on,,   cuniiut    tail    to   sec    Ii,,\v 
strongly  this  i.  develnjH.d  in  tlie  1mm,,vis  of  un  l,i.s- 
|<"-  f.unily  titk..     The  -Vicar  of  Jimy-. sentiment 
fius  not   I.een  that   .,f   Knghtmrs  nohilitv;  in  stre.ss 
and  stnun  they  have  l.cen  luyal  t..  what  they  e.stcenied 
the  public  cause.     They  Jiave  nut  fought  oacii  for 
Ins  individual  hand,  however  the  8tute  might  sink  or 
swim.     Hence,  1  believe,  one  secret  of  that  tenacious 
i">ld    which    the    British  aristor.racy  lias    been    able 
to  maintain  upon  the  British  nation.     There  is  nuich 
m  our  own  j)ast  to  continn  the  view  that  a  govern- 
ing order  develops  a  tradition  of  patriotic  service  in 
H  degree  far  beyond  what  the  average  artisan,  much 
loss  the  average  Socialist,  is  willing  to  allow.     You 
see   ,t   m    time   of   peace,    when   power  of   political 
leadership  seems  to  run  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion m  the  Cecils  and  the  Cavendishes.     If  heredity 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tliis,  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  it.     You  see  the  same  thing  at  times  of 
war  in  the  remarkable  proportion  of  volunteers  from 
the  Iiigher  social  rank.     If  our  nobility  makes  many 
an  anvgant  claim  to  be  considered  first  in  the  rosy 
days    of    peace,  we   must  remember  tliat  when  ouV 
battles  have  to  be  fought  they  are  often  the  first  to 
hill.     I  leave  this  problem  to  unbending  democrats  to 
solve  if  tliey  can;  to  me  it  seems  a  fact  that  care  for 
the  State  as  a  wliole  appeals  in  a  specially  intimate 
way  to  men  from  that  class  which  has  habitually  ruJed 
One  might  enumerate  other  qual-'ties  which  accom- 
pany these,  and  which  too  often   receive  less  than 
justice  as   we   denounce   a   blase   aristocracy.     The 
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"••>tto      X.,l.|,..,.  .,,,1,,.,   ■   |,._,,lli,st,.r<.e,  undit 

covers  son.o.iu.lH,..  ui,,,!.  a,v  att  ..uMiv.  .vn  Im- 

;■;""'."';■"■"""•■''-""'.      .Mr.  II.  W.  (;.n.,.ll,a-,.u, 

"^  "'  In-   Im.vnIi.  ,,,u,ul..x„.,,|  u,,v  ul,..„   Im.  anMies 

'"'"'"■  ""•■■•^f'>,v  UT  vahM- IngiMM  „,  .M.r.sm-et  l.rart 
yy     '•'    ^"i,uno<[    „,,    a.    tluit    uliicl,    n.akr.    onr    a 
gontl..,nan.-'     That    K,ng    David    in    th.  atlaT   ..f 
Una!.  ,Ih.  IFittif.  stand.  >...v.ah.,l  as  -  not  a  ...ntic- 
"'■•"'      1^.  Ih-  thinks,  the  .•hi<.f  Hcmrnt  ..f  r(.,,ul-ivo- 
''•-  'n  hi,  rl,a,rartor.     Wo  dislik,.  him.  not   I,r,a,.>e 
"*'  »■-  '",  adiLltorer.  hut  hecMu^o  h.«  ua^  an  a,diilt(Mvr 
JvJiosenirthods  werethoseofa  sncrk;  not   Iw.ui^n 
i'e  wa.  a,  umulnn:  hut  heoause  he  was  a  mnnUvv 
Who  took  advantage  of  his  roval  position.     ( .no  ,na,v 
be  pemiitted  to  think  that  the  hunier  olTen...  i.  not 
as  a  rule  rarn.-d  out   without  an  .dement  ot  deceit 
''''<l   ""^^   the  latter  in   most  raso   involves    th,'   usj 
o    ..  wardiy  weapons.     And  one  ma,v  protect    that   li- 
the moral  sen.se  i,s  le.s.s  oirended  hv  tiie  a.,.tual  a,dult,.rv 
than   hv  the  seh,.nu-ng  uhieh  made  it   possihle    less 
''.^■'''p'"""l  fH.nueide  than   hv  t  he  lie  uhieh  made 
tl'.U    h.  nunde   appear  an    aceident.    then   our  con- 
.s.'ienees  need  .onie  very  vigorous  illuminatioi,.    These 
features    wore,   no    chaiht.  ^erious    a,ggra  vat  ions:   we 
\\(-akl     oel    loss  m.lignant   with    David   if   Triah   had 
been  a, hie  to  nuvt  him  .,n  ec,ual  terms     if,  for  example, 
the  alhur  had  heen  settled  hy  a  duel  under  rec...- 
n'^*;^   'luelling    rules.      But   I   .should     >till   eonte.rd 
jig^iinst  Mr.  (;arrod  that  the  maj.,r  element  in  the 
kings  guilt  would  remain,  and  that  if  ativone  thinks 
otherwise  he  give.s  a  wholly  „ndue  importanee  to  that 

Helignm  of  AlUiood  Men. 
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"  aristormtic  "  niomlity  whose  .l,i..  ,,l,ur  I  Imav  Imv.i 
trying  to  rocognize. 

K'T,  iiiU'v  :,\\,  the  souse  of  h.uiuiir  ui„l  (he  .,.„.« 
"'    l"il)Ii<'    responsibihty   us    I    have  desir.hed    them 
'"'l""g  ,o  ,h,.  instinctive  mth.T  than  to  the  inoml 
|)l;wie.     .JiHt  as  eou.age  is  hi.gelv  ,i  |,hv.ir,ii  ,.„.l,,u-- 
rnent-exluhited    pn.baMy    uf    it>    highest    m    so,,,.- 
.•arnivorous  iiMinials— so  the.e  ehar.u  i..|i.ti.s  an'  in 
great  niea>ure  a  sort  of  ehiss  eti-juett.'.  channin.r  i„ 
many  \vay>.  hut  sc.urely  to  he  e.ihed  ni.-ial  until  they 
are  relleeted  upon  and  ,'iv,ted  into  iimh.nn  pini.iples 
How  slightly  this  is  done  by  the  ari^tonatir  nnnd 
as  such  may  ije  seen  in  the  liidi,n,u>lv  mron.Msteiit 
way  with  which  they  are  ai.phed.     Honour  bids  one 
pay  his  racing  debts,  though  he  ih'frauds  his  grocer 
and  \m  tailor;  makes  him  sacniice  hi.  life  for  tlic 
nati..n  on  the  battle-iield,  thcuigh  he  lemams  a  willm.r 
Klh'  para.ite  in   times  of  peace;   allow-    him  to   talk 
patnoti.m  while  he  exploit.,  everv  order  but  his  own- 
h'i-lHds   hun   to  cheat   a   friend  at   canU   but   not    to 
betray  the  virtue  of  a  fnend".  wife,     j  i  i.  muvI  v  super- 
fliu.us  to  insist  that  the  caste  feolmg  of  a„v' n.,nk  is 
i.ot   in  itself  a  code  of  duty,   though   w  need   not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  each  rank  as  such  makes  its 
*'^vn    instinctive  contribution    to   the  data   of  con- 
science. 

2.  Moreover,  it  is  wholesome  in  (hu  when  de- 
mocracy IS  taken  for  granted  that  someone  shoidd 
remind  us  of  democracy ".s  Innits  and  defects.  There 
1^  nothing  .sacrosanct  about  any  particuhr  way  of 
••igamzing  life;  all  must  .submit  to  the  test  of  expe- 
nence.  and  we  must  choose  that  scheme  which  proves 
it.sdf  by  trial  to  be  nio.st  elfective  in  furiherm-^  the 
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hrst  life.  If  our  mI.m,!  l.c  ^iip(Miii,in,  hcynrMl  .l..iil.t 
the  concent  nil  ion  „i  pnwn  in  tlir  hiind/of  a  [.irkcd 
few  is  fh.'  I,r>t  w.iy  to  nM.h  it.  And.  juM  >.,  fur  us 
til.'  [noductiun  of  H.incthinir  liko  Sn|.oiiiia,n  i->  p;irt 
"I  til*'  ^'''innii.'  idf.il,  dcinocnitii'  methods  arc  open  t<. 
criticLsin. 

Xictzscho,  it  .seems  to  me,  is  right  in  such  points 
as  tliesc:  men  are  not  l.om  ef|iial.  or  anything'  like 
»M|ii,d:    some   are    In^hly    fuvoiiivd,    some' are   enor- 
iiioii.lv  |i;in  In  ,i,|,|M.d  l,y  hcivdity,  l,y  what   liiolorrists 
call    "  acci(h'ntal    variation,'    |,y   dilTririM.'   of    |,„al 
•  •irriim>tan(c.     A  cliild  cannot  clioo.-,e  hi.  ow  t!  p.uvnts, 
his  own  mental  endowment,  liis  ow.i  sphere:  and  these 
things,  .so  immensely  important  for  his  future,  are  l.y 
no  mean;,  evenly  distributed.     Nor  is  it  within  the 
power  of  legislation  to  redress  tli."  '.alance;  tlie  So- 
cialist demand  ti:at.  thougli  men  ate  not  h(,rn  eipial, 
tiiey  should   be  artilirially   made  e^iual,   re.alls   the 
Irishman's  view  that  aJi  t!i..  ill-  he  has  to  endure  are 
owint;  to  th."  wickedness  or  the  inefiieiency  (,f  "  the 
dovernment.'"     For  example,  economists  have  long 
pointed  out  that  we  cannot  all  have  the  .sime  sliare 
in  the  material  goods  of  life  for  two  simple  reasons. 
The  tir.t  is,  that  if  you  reward  alike  the  capable  and 
th(>  incapable,  .',.2  industrious  and  the  lazy,  you  with- 
draw the  chief  stimulus  to  enfcr[)rise;  and  the  second 
is  that,  in  thus  attempting  todistriliute  good  equally, 
you  woidd  soon  reduce  the  amount  of  good  availal)ie 
for  distribution.     .Moreover,    among   the   things   we 
call  good  there  are  some  which  can  be  apj)reciated 
and  enjoyed  only  by  tho.se  wi;h  a  certain  capacity,  a 
capacity  whicli  doe.,  not  belong  to  all;  and  it  ^eems 
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uti.ivm.l.ihl,.,  il  tluvM-  iMivik-fres  illC  lint  to  li..  lust 
iiltojretlier,  tliat  tlioy  should  he  piovidrd  |..i  ih.'  l.-w 
Hi  the  .'xpeiise  oi  I  lie  iiiiiiiy.  Til.'  Iiiu|„.-t  Art,  tlu' 
•,'ieute>t  Literature,  tli.'  tlnn.;-  wlildi  ujvc  t..  Iilc  its 
most  exquisite  polish  ;ii„l  icliiicinont,  (•aiiii.it,  iitii!er 
present  (•..iHliti..iis,  ,,,■  under  any  c(.nditi.)ii-  ulmh  it 
is  witliiii   .Hir  [Hiu.T    t.i    croato,    Iio    hmuHht    uitliui 

•  ■tl''vtive  reach  ,,t  th..  \Ji,,|..  puhljc.  F,,r  th.'ir  pn.- 
dii.'tion  it  i>  rc.piiMtc  that  .i  .-.MtHin  .  I,i,v>  >li.,ii|.l  !,.. 
proviih-l  with  leisure,  and  .sli,,uld  he  relieved  n|  pe- 

•  imiiirv  anxieties  jn  a  way  whi.h  \\.,uM  s;  'Il  e<-.>n<,ini<' 
"""  I'  <""■  '  ■  i.mI  t.i  extend  it  to  aih  How.  ioiexaniple, 
<Hii  y.Mi  in  my  audien.c  tn-.hiy  .h'tmd  t..  v.Mirselves 
tliat  system  und.T  whi.h  you  aiv  enahl..,!  here  to 
spend  some  ..f  the  best  years  ..f  life  in  the  >tiidy  .,f 
n<.mer  an.l  \'ii.ril.  of  (ioethe  and  Haeine,  ..1"  Shake- 
sp.'are  and  Wordsworth,  of  musie  and  metapliysics  ? 
Sume.ino  has  t..  pay  h.r  thi>.  In  m  uiy  universities 
l.'ie  State  ])ays  for  a  great  part  m1  it  .,ut  ..f  the  taxes 
that  are  taken  from  the  hirmor.  th.'  moelianie,  the 
shopkeeper.  Can  you  satisfy  yourselves  that  these 
persons  get  either  at  once  or  even  in  the  end  any  real 
''M"ivaJent  to  tlieiuselves  for  tlieir  money  ?  Are  tliey 
n..t  ministering  of  their  substance  to  the  intellectual 
luxuries  of  the  few  t  If  so.  wliat  becomes  of  doc- 
tiuiaire  e.puilitv  ^ 

.\..\v.  it.h.esnot.  I  think.  r..ll.iwthat  everyone  must 
•'«■  dcbarr.'d  from  su,  h  .ipp.u't unities  nu'rely  because 
these  op])..rrunities  cannot  be  made  uiiiver>iil.  .,r  even 
because  the  exertioirs  of  the  hirger  class  must  be 
made  in  >,,me  ways  sub.sidiary  to  the  privileges  of  the 
smaller.     This  has  been  a  casuistical  problem  of  high 
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dilllrulty,  over  sin.o  the  lu.toric  (lay  whoii  IVricles 
ollV'red    his  defence  v.i   Athotiian   leadership   ugnin^t 
the  indictment  of  tlie  envoy -^   from  Melos.     In  ex- 
treme cases  the  iuiswer  is.  ,,f  couise,  easy,  such  cases 
as  that   wliirh   Dr.   Ifu^hdjlTs  ingenuity  has  devised 
when  lie  ,i>ks  whether  the  shive  system  of  Ki^'vpt  can 
I»c  justitied  on  the  ground  thaf  without  it  the  modern 
globe-trotter  would  have  had  to  eliminate  the  Pvra- 
muls  from  his  progranune.""^     But   there  are  many 
cases  in   which  the  solution  is  far  from  clear— cases 
where  we  nui>t  a>k-  our>elves  whetlu'r  a  higher  good 
distributed  over  a  small(>r  area  is  to  iie  ])referred  to  a 
lower    good    distributed    ov(>r    a    lar.uer    area,.     .\nd 
though  we  are  revolted  by  Xietz>clie"s  elami  that  the 
cla>s  at  the  top  is  the  only  one  which  sliould  be  con- 
sidered  at  all.  he  has  pre»ed   upon   us  the  timely 
(piestion    whether  the-"  are  not  some  re^pect.>  and 
circumstaiue.-.    in    wludi    it    should    be    considered 
preferentially.     That,  in  practice,  we  do  so  consider 
it  IS  obvious;  aiul  if  our  practice  i>  out  of  relation  to 
our  moral  theory,  the  sooner  we  are  iorceii  to  har- 
monize them  the  better. 

.'3.  Again,  wi'hout  admitting  Nietzsche's  chum  that 
all  progress  has  been  the  wo.k  of  oligarchies,  v-e  umy 
grant  that  democracy  lias  often  hindered  progress, 
and  we  may  even  acknowledge  th.U  in  .^mie  condftions 
of  life  the  ab-olute  ruJc  of  one  is  most  conducive  to 
the  imj)rovement  of  all.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
liow  our  autliur  liad  his  att(>ntion  first  drawn  to  this 
problem.  .\s  a  schoolb(,y,  Nietzsche  was  prescribed 
an  essay  on  'i  heogni..,  the  aristocratic  poet  of  Me<'ara 

'   Ha.shdulJ,  l/icor;/  ,,j  (iond  a>}d  Evil,  vol.  i.,  ji.  2;}7. 
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Theognis  u-as  vory  tar  removed   tnnn   tlH>  ,•,,>,.,! 


Ur, 


Rus.sell  Lowell  that 


A  poet  ramiot  .strive  for  dpspotism • 

His  harp  fall.,  .shattorod:  for  it  still  n„,st  I... 

Hj''instmct,.f.-nMt.{,iritsto  !),.  f,v,..' 

The  fm.,nents  that  have  ro.ne  dou-n  to  ,h  te.rh  . 
voo-hfte,.ntmor.I;he  prays  that  ho  mav  ••,!,,, 
.Wo   the  democrat.-     "' Tra.nple  on  the  p^e  ^ 
iieci,e«;     simte  them  with  the  keen  ..oad '••' 

i;^^i^ofthet:hii;::^r^t:^r;;.:;'V^i 

her-elf  fmm  fi,„  j       ■   •  ^uegara   had   heed 

fra..t  of  clas.scs  wa.  acute:   a   hime  proletari.tP 
-as  Ignorant,  famished,  tnnrderons.     {nc^Tf 

^as  m  the  .same  chaotic  .situation.     W],at  ac^u.lK 

tit   hot  that  could  have  ha,,pened.     A  succes.i.m 
0^  jndrvKU.    leader,  estahlish^d  personal  I^. ^  ! 
•up      One  strong  man,  put^  g  himself  at  the  head 
of  the   multitude,  and  wii    .nt  their  hero  w  .rT 
concent.ated  power  in  his  own  l^d^  a::;'^^^ 

'  ''^onne/s,  XVIII. 

'  B,.rkj,'ir.s  A,/,.,,.  Fra,,menls  :   m,,,>,ulen,  p   31 J 
-Jid.,  p.  817.  •  1    ''i». 
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tlio  wlmlesi  11110  severity  wliidi  curhod  nipiu  iousness 
on  <';uli  >i(le.  While  the  men  cjiHed  ""  lyr.ints""  did 
imt  M-iu]ih>  til  plunder  eveiydiic  t heiii-elve-.  the 
ehiiiifo  was  tur  the  lirUiT:  the  demands  dl'  (me,  hnw- 
ever  exce<^ive.  are  iikpii*  e:i^ilv  sated  tliiui  tiin-i'  i>i  ii 
group.  Tiie  masses  received  a  inea->ure  of  [lolitiial 
education;  in  short,  the  necessary  niiihlle  t^rin  was 
interjDOscd  between  disnidcr  i^n  the  niie  Land  and 
self-tiovernntent  on  the  other,  vciv  much  as  our  own 
absolute  rule  in  India  was  a  iieetlt'ul  step  in  India's 
social  evolution. 

Thoognis  was  one  of  th.e  oligarchic  ring,  and 
Nietzsche  saw  the  situation  tlirotigh  his  eyes;  he 
saw  in  it  what  Burke  saw  in  revolutionary  France — 
an  ignorant  demos  trampling  by  force  of  numliers 
upon  the  products  (»f  ctdture.  But  we  may  follow 
him  so  far  as  this,  that  goveinment  hif  the  people 
need  not  be  government  for  the  people,  that  f<irms 
of  polity  are  subordinate  to  the  end  of  all  polity,  a'^l 
that  a  form  intrinsically  lower  may  l)e  the  sine  >i'«i 
non  of  progress  to  higher  i't)rms. 

These  ideas  are  crystallized  by  Nietzsche  in  many 
a  memorable  phrase;  and  if  we  h)ok  upon  hitn  as  a 
coiner  of  apliorism,  as  a  sort  of  CJeorge  Bernard  Shaw, 
we  must  admire  his  skill,  we  must  place  him  notably 
higher  than  our  own  versatile  epigrammatist.  But 
1  am  well  aware  that  the  concessions  1  have  made 
will  appear  in  the  light  of  insidts  to  the  Nietzschean 
devotee.  8uch  an  enthusiast  as  Dr.  Levy  or  Mr. 
Ludovici  would,  iro  doubt,  rejily  tliat  I  had  e\isce- 
rated  the  great  ma.-^ter's  message,  that  1  luul  degratled 
him  to  the  level  whicli  Nietzsche  so  mu.  h  despised— 
that  ;'f  -d  timid  and  compromising  academic  moralist — 
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I  Jiad  arkno\v]e(lj,ro(l  ,mly  h  linrruisfir  distiiicfi.-n 

I    ll.UV  IM,  ,l,.M,e  t..  >Ui,mc..t    thill    tiR-L'  doUlOllt.   Uhirh 

I  tliihk  tni,',  t!i..iisli  tiito.  aivthc  ivhI  iMir.l.Mi  nf  ,.ur 
pl"l"^"!'li'T^    tli(,;,^l,t    alHMit    ;iri>tn,.n,,rv.      I    think- 
that  their  i.iVH'iiLV  in  Mich  urti-tir  fuini  N  the  Mvivf 
•'1   flH'  u,tfa--t   whicli    the   mere  n.u|-Iu.a.h.,l   jHil.'i,. 
i.^^  t,,k-n   ,n   Xietzsche,  but  that  he  w<udd  himself 
imve  .lenumire<l  sucli  att"nuatiun  „f  his  <^nspd    J  do 
'lot    lor  a    ni.m,enl   .h.uht.     Enuujrh,    however,    has 
been  said  already  t,.  dispense  me  ironi  arguing  a-^in 
the  case  agauist  ehi>s  selfi.shnes.s,  nor  ih.  l'  feel  ,;dle,l 
upon  to  record  more  than    a  protest  against  those 
ridiculous    claims    f„r    the    paramount    influence    of 
'I'K'd  uhich  every  .scientmc  student  of  hereditv  will 
lijugh  to  scorn.     Nietzsche  denied  in  explicit  terns 
all  that  we  mean  hy  justice;  he  defended  aristocracv 
not  as  the  best  thing  for  all  parties  or  for  the  larger 
party,  but  as  best  for  a  .mall  section  which  has  ^ 
congenital  right  to  "  exploit  -  the  remainder.     There 
IS  no  tiiought  for  the  claims  of  Labour,  no  feelina  f,,.. 
the  people  of  the  Abyss.     ]t  is  the  naked  affirmrtion 
«'t  caste,  and  one  is  not  surprised  that  he  refers  ap- 
provmgly  to  the  Laws  of  Manu.     Such  a  system  was 
to  be  sustained  by  systematic  inculcation  of  a  bo.Iy 
ot  belief  which  those  wh..  inculcate  it  know  t..  be 
lalsejjut  which  they  lind  effective  for  their  personal 
ends.      Our  .pidgnient  of  the  whole  must  be  deter- 
nnned  by  our  decision  on  that  issue  which  a  previous 
lecture  set  forth-the  ultimate  issue  of  belief  or  dis- 
belief m  morality;  for  him  who  has  adopted  the  one 
alternative  further  discussion  is  here  superflunu.  for 
him  who  has  adopted  the  other  it  woidd  be  fuMle.' 
'   Hi//  to  J'ou;r,  132. 
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Tliat  intimate  connexion  between  democracy  and 
the  Christian  code  of  morals,  of  w  liicli  we  have  seen 
our  author  make  so  much,  I  reserve  f(<r  a  later  day, 
on  which  I  shall  attempt  to  bring  together  the  main 
points  in  Nietzsche's  anti-Christian  crusade.  It  is 
now  time  for  us  to  consider  the  influence  which  his 
social  ideas  have  exerted  in  the  society  to  which  they 
were  promulgated. 


LECTURE  VI 
Nietzsche's  influence  upon  modern  Germany 

In  this  lecture  I  shall  attempt  to  connect  the  principles 
we  have  been  considering  with  that  actual  Gennan 
spirit  which  has  made  so  much  tragic  history  in  the 
last  few  months.  This  is  by  far  my  most  difficult 
task.  To  expound  Nietzschean  ideas  is  compara- 
tively easy;  to  expose  their  incoherence  is  not  less 
easy;  but  to  judge  the  influence  of  a  particular 
thinker  upon  a  nation's  policy  is  often  baffling  even 
when  one  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  that  nation's  atmo- 
sphere, and  it  may  be  thought  quite  hopeless  when 
one  tries  to  estimate  from  outside.  We  constantly 
miss  the  true  proportions,  lay  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
places,  ignore  mighty  forces  that  are  inarticulate, 
exaggerate  those  that  are  noisy  but  feeble. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Posf  for  Xovembcr  21,  1914, 
contains  an  article  by  a  former  Colonial  Secr-'ary  of 
the  German  Emi)ire,  in  which  complaint  is  made  of 
misunderstanding  due  to  tliese  causes.  The  writer 
warns  us  tli.it  three  men,  Nietzsche,  Treitschke,  and 
Bernhardi,  are  being  pilloiied  by  the  foreign  press 
as  typical  spokesmen  of  German  statecraft.  He 
points  out  that  of  these  the  first  was  a  philosopher- 
poet,  justly  admired  for  his  artistic  workinant-hip, 
but  anything  rather  than  a  man  of  affairs.  The 
second  was  a  Professor  of  History,  who  drew  large 
audiences   twenty  years  ago   at  the   University  of 
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Berlin,  Inn  who  did  not  oven  lound  a  xliool,  mid 
who  owed  his  popularity  in  tin'  iiuiin  to  hi.>  Miprcnie 
gilts  as  iiti  onitor.  The  third  is  a  retinal  Ciciieral, 
with  distinct  tali'nt  both  lor  strategic  theory  and  lor 
seini-pjiilosophical  roUection  on  tjie  sources  of  war. 
11  i>  views,  however,  wore  so  extreme  that  he  was 
renioved  fi'oni  his  coniiiiiUid,  ii,n<l  liis  hook,  >o  i'ar 
froM!  expressing  the  spirit  of  (o-iiuany  as  a  whole, 
ni.ikes  cf)!istant  complaint  aljout  the  iteacedoviiif 
di-posit'oM  which  the  masses  in  that  countrv  cherish. 
The  contention,  .s  th^it  to  accept  these  three  a>tvpical 
shows  cither  stupid  misunderstanding  or  a  wilful 
att('m])t  to  cast  odium  on  an  eidire  race  for  the 
peculiarities  of  a  very  lew. 

Xo  doubt  at  the  present  juncture  it  is  imjiortant 
that  ({erman  ajmlogists  dirndd  disown  th''s  trio  (d' 
writers.  Wherever  the  views  of  Nietzsche.  Treitschke, 
and  Beridiardi  become  widely  known  al)road,  they 
are  received  with  a  chorus  of  execration;  they  make 
a  load  too  h.eavy  for  their  country's  defenders  to 
bear  before  the  judgment  of  neutral  nations.  But 
we  hi,ve  abundant  evidence  that  they  count  at  home 
m  a  far  higher  degree  and  in  far  more  practical 
directions  than  Dr.  Dernburg  is  willing  to  allow. 
Kveryone  who  knows  Ormany  can  testify  what  an 
id.. I  Xictzx'he  is  to  i  large  and  influential  class. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  I  wa->  taken  to  task  by  a  British 
critic,  very  familiar  with  Continental  Philosophy,  for 
u>ing  the  phrase  "■  Nietzsche  revival."  "  As  if,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  there  had  been  a  period  of  temporary 
ob.scuration  !  The  fame  of  Zamthxstm  has  been  a 
light  burning  year  by  year  with  increasing  re- 
fulgence."    "Nietz.sche    and    Wagner,"    a    (iermaii 
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piiikv^.or    ivtniirkiMl    tn    nie    soiiio    tinio    a<io,     "  iirc 
prohiilily   lli(>   two   most    (iillccd   of   iiifii    in   (mIuciUoiI 
ciivlcs.       X,ii'  ciiii  niic  iuliiiit   tliat  ]iiitilic  appit'cia- 
tioii  ivl;itc>  to  till'  toiiii  iiloiie:  we  hiivc  oi'tcii  had  our 
own  dealers  in  j)aiadox,  wliom  no  one  took  sonously— 
wIki  did  not  wish  to  bo  taken  seriously-    hut   whom 
everyone  admired  for  the  s))arkle  of  their  epigram- 
matic wit.     \'ery  diU'erent  is  t'  i>  place  of  Nietzsche 
iiinon;,'  the  Cernians;  he  is  widely  accepted  as  what 
he  claimed  to  he— the  ^ivM  ethical  icoiKX'la.st  who 
has  shattered  for  ever  the  Christian  value-;.     Nor  cati 
we  di,~,miss  Treitsehke   as  an   isolated   or  individual 
voice.     He  wa>  the  historian  .if  the  I'ru>-ia,n  (Joverti- 
ment :  he  has  written  what  is  received  in  (iermanv  as 
tlie   nio>t   discerning  inter])retatif)?i   of  his  countiy"s 
growth.     Ilis  spirit  is  precisely  akin  to  tlie  Ca'sarism 
of  his  great  compat;' >t  >romni-eu;  it  is  re-echoed, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  literary  power,  by 
the   luitioiial    newspapers   throughout    tlie    country. 
His  intluence  is  suliiciently  attested  by  the  judgment 
of  Lord  Acton— surely  a  cojupetent  witness,  and  one 
wliose  evidence  can  have  had  no  bias  from  the  heated 
feeling  amid  which  we  all  write  to-day.     Lord  Acton 
spoke  of  Treitsehke  aTid  Syliel  as  two  men  "  bringing 
historical  teaching  into  contact  with  real  life,  creating 
a  pul)lic  opinion  more  powerful  than  the  laws,  and 
entirely  remoil.'Hing  the  methods  of   thought  of   the 
generation  then  springing  into  maidmod."' 

Of    Uernhardi    I    can    -ay    le-s.    but    tlie    minute 

accuracy  with  which  he  prophesied  three  vears  ago 

the  precise  grouping  of  belligerents  which  has  occurred, 

and  his  clear  foreslia(h*wing  of  Ciermany's   tactics, 

'  ('/.  Lo:d  ALtoii's  Ilif^/orkal  Essai^s,  378. 
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'iHvc  an  micaniiy  .sufjrrostiveness  ,.f  kiio\v)(Ml<r,.  fn.ni 
in.sKl(>.     It  is  stated  l.y  \>i„k>><i,v  .l.-nhm,  ..rLchuul 
St.uilunI    l.'iiiversity,    tliut    thn    philoscphir    .m.I.Irt 
'■  had  Ijocn  on  a  tour  round  the  world,  stopping  at 
places  whore  there  were  (jernians,  and  giving  lectures 
under    flic    ,.il„ial    support   of    the   Consuls   of   the 
Kinpire,  with  the  respective  (  on>uls  presiding  in  the 
chiiir."     Xor  am  1  impres--,ed  by  the  fact  that  after 
his  Look  appeared  Beridiardi  was  retired  from  the 
active  li.t  of  ihctiennan  Army.     The  two  countries 
were  stijl  at  peace,  and  howe\er  warmly  his  views 
might  he  approved  at  Court,  such  frankness  of  speech 
was  a  f)lazing  ii,di>creti.in.  I,y  the  (aiions  of  inter- 
national etiquette  in  genera],'and  hy  the  canons  of 
Potsdam   policy   in   particular.     .M.u'eover.   it   woidd 
he  anuising,  d  we  were  not  in  the  presence  of  such 
soml.re   facts,    to   notice    the    parallels    from    (Ireat 
Bntam   which    Dr.    Dernhurg    asks    us    to  c.mipare 
witli  the  teaching  of  Bernhardi.     Lor.1  Koherts.  he 
says,  has  been  advising  national  service:  Lo;d  Charles 
Beresford  and  Captain  Faber  liave  been  pressing  for 
an  incieaM'  in  the  navy.     He  protests  that  he" can 
.see  no  ditlerence  between  this  and  tlie  go.pel  of  war 
for  war's  sake!     An  1   von   .Abu  h   has  referred  us  to 
a  pi.^sige  in  .\lr.   ilon.cr  Lca\  ./,/,   «/ //-c  Saxon-;. 
iHM.k,   I  may  point  out.  not  by  an   Kngli>hman,  liut 
'•.^'  '111    \ni(Mic,iii      in   ujiirh  It    i.  pivdicted   that    the 
ii''"tr.dii\    of  HMa.ll  Matc^  would  be  diMega.rdcil  in  a 
l':in'opeaii   campaign.     J    need   haadly    c(,njecture    to 
thi-  audience  what  ivception  >n,til,/  jiave  been  given 
I'v  Hie  British  public  to  a  w(uk  like  Bernhar.ri"s  if 
a-Jiy.me  in    England   had  liad    the  temerity   to  pro- 
duce it. 
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At  the  sanio  time  one  must  ropogTiize  that  Dr. 
Dernhiira's  objection  has  some  ronsidcrahle  point. 
Aliich  nonsonso  is  being  talked  about  the  lespoiisi- 
liihty  of  hill  mil  urs  for  the  iMiiopoaii  war.  The 
piilihc  !o\c  to  lix  (idiiitn  upon  an  individual;  yet  a 
mom. "Ill's  ihdiight  should  detect  the  felly  of  sup- 
po>ing  that  l'ius>ia  did  what  slie  has  (hme  because  a 
l'n»lc>>.ir  in  Bade  and  another  in  Berlin,  dead  from 
loiirteen  to  twenty  years,  incited  her  to  do  it.  .My 
•  •niicern  a.  preM'iit  is  with  Nietzsche,  and  1  shall 
eiuleavour  to  guard  against  the  UJd'airne.>s  which 
Dr.  i)end)urg  suggests.  The  iniluence  of  our  a\ilhor, 
though  great,  has  becTi  limited:  and  it  is  possible  even 
to  con>riuct  a  case  for  the  view  that  Nietzsche  was 
a  deterrent  rather  than  a  stimulus  t<>  (ierman  ajriTres- 
sion.     |,et  me  take  these  points  in  turn. 

1.  The  doctrines  of  a  plulosopher  are  never  eitlier 
intimately  known  or  greatly  cared  about  by  the  mas.s 
ol  the  pultlic.     Academic  reflection  is  always  more  or 
less   esoteric:   abstract   theories   abi.ut   good,   aliout 
rights,  about  the  goal  of  the  race,  about  the  ultimate 
.S(Uirces  of  nnu'al  valuation,  wili  not  greatly  affect  the 
man  in  the  ..tieet.     Jt  is,  no  (hndjt,  true  tJuit  interest 
in  such  things  is  more  widespread  in  (iermanv  than 
in  UK  i>t  other  countries:  it  is  also  true  that  Nietz-che's 
way  ot  stilting  hi>  case  i>  unusually  cotici'cte,  occupies 
it-elt  lev.  with  speculative  aiotractidUN  tlian  with  the 
]ireaching  of  a  new  way  .if  life,  mid«><  its  vivid  appeal 
to  elementaJ  pa>si.,ns  l.tun.l  in  every  rank  .if  society; 
at  the  sanu>  time  i.leas  of  this  or.lei'  never  reach  more 
than  a  limit e<l  vogue,  especially  wlien  they  conflict 
with  morality  in  that  form  in  which  alone  the  ma.sses 
can  understand  it— 1  mean  m.nality  as  end)odied  in 
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''•'''^'i"'i-      It    tic    Will-    -pint    <(Mi|.l    tnuL-tnim    ilM'lt 

llltd  ;i  cult,  it  liilulil  |„M(,int\  il^  III  .Mu|i;iU|l,IC(|;i|liMll, 
''    ■■^"1'    "'     |Hliilii'    (  ullxieiK  (.'.        |>Ut     11(1    (Olliplclr    linM 

•■"I'l'l  '"■  "•  .ikmI  over  the  iiiiiid  of  tlio  limit  it  iide  l.v 
•"I  ''lliicil  |)l(i|iii;,'a?l(l;i  ii\nuci||\  ;it  lioi-^t  ii.  Tllll>,  I 
iiin  (■(■itaiiily  imt  ^'uini;  tn  iiii|iiit('  ic\(m  sil  of  i  lie  liuual 
v.ilui'-  1(1  a  wlinlf  luitiiiii.  That  tlic  rank  and  lilc  ,,\ 
'lii'  <.Miiiaii  j..'.)|,i.>  \\,Mild  diiink  with  (li-;^u-i  fmni 
many  o[  tho  pu^ilioiis  oi  Nicl/.Mlir.  if  tlii'V  icalizfil 
wliiit  these  j)f)siti<ins  in\(ilvf,  I  licartih-  liolievc. 

Auain.  it   i-  )icrlia((>  iii'cdlf,-.^  \n  >a,y  that  a  system 

so  iiiidhi'ivnt   a-  .\ict/,-.cli('".>  Iia>  made  little  iiniuv-- 

■-inii  upon  (icnnaiiy's  in(),>t  intellectual   men.     .Maiiv 

of  thcM'.  like  j'lnfes-or  IJudoljih  Muckcn,  of  ,len;i,  uro 

■"i"'iitr   the   ctliicaJ    teachers   to   whom    Miiroite   owes 

'""^'-      I'l  'he  -pheiv  of  lelinion  one  often  tliinks  of 

(ieiiuany  ti'om  the  point   of  \ii'w  of  IWowniiiL;  in  his 

Chnslntits  Err  (Uiil  h'ds/r,-  I)ti,/  as  the  home  of  a  cnti- 

eism   destnictive   to   laith.     lint    no   one  can   <nuilit 

that  niiich  of  our  ino-t  illuminatiiiir  (wpositioii  of  the 

<'hri>tian  way  ot  life  has  coine  to  us  in  icccnt  years 

from  the  count  lymeii  of   Fiiediich  Xiet/.-che.     And 

even  moi'alists  of  a,  ty]>e  a,iit  ithetica.1  to  Nietzsche — 

men    lik-e    von    Ilaitmann     ha\e    spoken    of    Zam- 

lli'r<lr(i    iti    tone-    of   contemptuous   dismi-.s.U    which 

seem  to  me  undulv  se\ere. 

'1.  Hut  the  claim  ha-  lieen  ad\ance<l  tlia.t.  dc-j)ite 
aJI  his  a--ault>  on  acce])te(l  mofalilv,  Nietzsche's 
inlluence  has  worked  airain-t  the  >ini-ter  s})irit  of 
racial  ag;T;ression.  Tliis  view  I  am  uiuihle  to  suh- 
scribe;  J  helieve  that  he  ]ia>  lieen  a  force  of  consider- 
able elTectiveiie-s  in  ])ieparin,u  the  way  for  tlio.-,e 
crimes  against  civilization  which  we  have  seen;  and 
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i  luritriiu  til, it  this  liii>  liccii  (liir  to  no  \ 'ilj^.ir  iiiis- 
undci  t.uiiliiit,'  "t  w  Imt  (uii  |)liilii>(.|ilicr  nii  .uit .  That 
I  in.iy  lie  (|iiitc  fiiir  to  ill!  I'liininn  uiih  whii  h  I  dis- 
agree, 1  sImII  how  sot  forth  as  strongly  us  1 1  an  some 
reasons  which  may  \>v  advunccd  in  its  favour. 

1.  It  is  urged  tliat  Xietzsdie  was  an  "  iinli\  idnal- 
ist,"  in  constant  protest  against  that  (lomimuii  <■  of 
the  State  which  is  thi'  tir--t  principle  ol  Ticit  >  hk,., 
ikiid  which  notoriously  pervades  the  I'russiiui  regime, 
lie  has  argued  that  while  uniformity  of  type  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  coinnionwealth,  it  is  also 
a  serioii^-  Imt  to  intclicctind  ;id\-,ui( c  "Deviating 
u.iturt'-  iiic  of  the  utmost  iiii|iortanr'-  wherever  there 
is  to  1)0  progress. "i     lie  speaks  of  the  man  wlio  Kicik^ 

away  from  the  conmiou   routine  us  one  wl fteu 

"inoculates"'  the  communitv  with  something  new 
and  valuable,  so  that  strength  is  reached  in  the  eiui 
through  ]);irtiii,l  and  tempomry  weakeni- g.'-  Thus, 
he  find.-,  the  spirit  of  \aMonalit\-  no  le>s  than  the 
>pirit  of  S(;ci:ilism,  ii  mi  d  to  outstanding  -cuius, 
and  one  migjit  conjecture  thn*  he  had  the  i'nissian 
Ituivaucraey  in  mind  when  h  wrote  of  tho-c  who 
"  hate  and  envy  pion,inent  solf-evolviiig  individuals, 
who  do  hot  willingly  illow  theiii>clvcs  t<i  i^e  drawn 
up  in  rank  ,ind  file  fi  r  the  piirjjose  of  a  <  ollcctive 
effort. ■■' 

2.  Nietzsche  makes  several  direct  attacks  upon  the 
rising  military  ^pirir  whicli  seeicid  in  inenace  (i(>riiiaii 
culture,  and  he  has  occa.sioiial  .sneers,   more  or  le.s.s 

'  lliii^iiin,  All-I'io  IIniDan,  2'Jt. 

•  Cf.  M i.srrllniu'OHS  0}iitiums  ami  Apoplilhajinii,  p.  ',M);  Ti'  lond 
(tOOrl  (It'll  Eril,  212. 

■   Uiiiiiiui,  All  li,()  IIiiD'iiii.  ISO.     Cf.  Uii.-ij  I),tin>.  [..  l.SJ. 
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tliirily  vcilod,  ii<r;iiiist  the  systt'iii  of  I5i>iii;ir(  k.     C.t- 
«n;iiiy,    he   suy.s,   wa.s   displayin^r   iU'tiT   the    Fnm.o- 
I'russiuM    W'lir  clear  dofects  of  .iiariictcr;    -ho   was 
organiziiii,'  h.-r.M'lf  in  the  srioiititic  lidd  with  a  siii<rle 
eye   to    utihtniian    fiids,    "  cniidfiiiiiinfT   everv    indi- 
vhhial  to  a  M'vriv  lu'h.t  i>ni.'i     '•  The  State  and  civili- 
z.itum  are  antagonistic;  Cierniany  lia.s  gained  as  to 
the  former,  but  hi.t  as  to  tlie  latter."     The  war  had 
been  no  triumph  of  culture;  it  had  been  won  by  iron 
military  dixipiine.  natural  courage,  and  endurance. 
"  A  givat  \i,tory  i>  a  great  danger."     Higli  Politics 
had   their  drawbacks.     Keadines.s   for   war   was   n..t 
mainly  ;i   matter  of  money;   it  invoIve<l   the   with- 
drawal, year  after  year,  of  tlie  "  ablest,  strongest,  and 
mo-t  iMdu>trious  men  in  extraordinary  nuuibers  from 
their  proper  occupations  and  callings  to  be  turned 
into  soldiers.-2     |f  a  nation  would  count  as  a  Creat 
Power,  it  must  •"  constantly  sacrihce  a  number  of  its 
most    conspicuous    talents    upon    the    Altar   of    the 
Fatherhm.l.""     This  meant  a  publ-c  "  hecatomb  -;  the 
individu.d  could  no  l.,nger  live  his  own  life,  and  one 
might  well  ask  whether  it  pay>  in  the  end.'     Nor  is 
it  dilHcult  to  identify  the  object  of  Nietzsche's  a]»hor- 
i>m  about   tlie  state-man    wlio    wants   to   act   quite 
regardlev-ly.  and  ma>ks  his  malignant  jnirjiose  under 
the  pretence  t  hat  he  i.  (h,iiig  it  '•  for  hi>  prince." 

•■{.  It  is  urged  that  hi- ide;J  w;is  n,,t  the  dominance 
of  any  one  people,  but  a  cosmopolitan  culture,  as 
attoled  by  his  favourite  phrase,  "European  men." 
He  insi.sts  that  the  day  of  separate,  hostile  nationali- 

'     Ttril„,ht  of  the  Idols. 

^  llnniiui.  All-ton  Hiimn,.,  211. 

■■'  loc.  ci'.     Cf,  Thowihts  Old  ofScaaon. 
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even  the  despised  Jew  li.is  his  coiitrilmtioii  to  hriiig 
toward  the  coiuuioii  Ireti.sury  of  culture.-  lie  re- 
pudiates the  very  name  of  patriot:  the  State  Iiad 
become  the  new  idol;'  there  were  u  thousand  and  one 
goals  k)r  peoples,  hut  only  one  goal  for  Lunianit.y ;■* 
he  saw  in  Ciennany  much  to  despise,  for  she  had 
shtnvn  little  originality,  borrowing  at  every  turn 
from  the  culture  of  her  neighbours;''  Wagner  had 
been  tarried  away  by  a  narnnv  race  spirit;  but  one 
must  detach  one's  heart  "  even  frctm  a  victorious 
Fatherland.""  He  thu3  earned  the  hatred  of  Treit- 
schke,  who  thought  him  a  "  bad  Prussian,""  while 
for  the  historian  at  IJerlin  Nietzsche  has  only  a 
passing  sneer. 

This  and  similar  passages  must  seem  a  strong 
cumulative  case  to  anyone  who  does  not  know 
how  copiously  our  author  can  contradict  himself,  how 
easy  it  is  to  quote  equally  definite  deliverances  on  the 
other  side.     I  shall  take  the  foregoing  points  in  order. 

1.  That  in  one  sensf  Nietzsche  must  have  been 
an  individualist  is  self-evident.  So  revolutionary  a 
thinker,  one  so  determined,  in  his  own  words,  ''  to 


'  Human,  Ail-too  Huw.nn.  175.     ''/.  Joyful  Science,  p.  3'J7. 

'  loc.  cit.     Cf.  Beyond  Good  and  Enl,  250-251. 

'  Zamthtstra,  i.  11.  *  lUd.,  i.  15. 

*  Will  to  Power,  S^'i.        Vf.  I'eopUs  and  Countries,  Is. 

*  Beyond  Good  and  Ecd,  11  ;  cf.  58. 
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ovortliruu-    iill    flio    tinners    t;,Ht    nuMi    havo    hitliorh. 
'"VficiHcd  iiii.l  ;i.liniiv(l,-    nm^t  chiini  vciv    cxtt'iiMv.' 

*'■'''■''';'"     'l'""    'nlivclltlnll.        A     tlUfhliy    Stilt.'    i>    til." 

ncirati,,,,    ,,t    Hirli    a    (, .;,,,•,,..,■>   cxi.t.'iuv.     (»,„>    „i;i,v 
'"'■'  ''''^^   lii-  .l.'li,iiii  ii,ttitii.|..  t..UiipU  (■(,iitn,|  .pnui'cr 
"I  tlic  inuiii  frniu  ih.-  Si,it.''>  actual  asMuiati.-ii  with 
svst.-ins  .,;•  tli.Mmlit.  iii.nal  aii.l  political,  wliich  ucro 
•Iin'.Tcnt    li.mi   lii.  ,,v.ii:   m-'.   „iay  .siispcct   that    his 
"wlivi.lualiMii  w.Mil.l  havi'  Keen  less  ca<,a'r  if  his  special 
point  ..t   vi..\v  had  l,ocii  iMrk,>,l  l,y  i,uMic  a,uth..iity, 
that  the  \\ill  to  power,  which  recked  >,,  little  .,1  the 
iij^'ht  t..  life,  would  not  have  heen  balked  by  scruj)les 
about  tlie  riglit  to  free  speech.     In  matters  of  thoualit, 
however,  he  wa.s  certainly  a  '   liorak'  of  revolt. ""     IJut 
■sn.-h  licence  of  .^peculation  i..  in  no  way  inconsistent 
'vrJi  ac.piiesceiico  in  a   bureau.  ,atic  p.)litv;   as  .Mr. 

Sarolea  remarks  of  tlie  ( iernian  t]iool..gians.  ••  Thev  are 
very  darin<r  when  tliev  examine  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
but  th.n-  are  very  timid  when  tJiey  examine  tlie  divine 
ri«rht  of  King  and  Kmp,.ror."     And  that  Xietzsche's 
i)i(lividuali>m    was    w..rtli    nothing    as    a  guarantee 
aganiM  national  aggl^^siveness  i ;  made  evident  when 
we  n.iti.-.'  the  p.^litical  opinions  which  it  permitted 
him  to  exp,,..s.     lie  ],a.  glorilid  the  great  military 
eonfiuer..rs:  ju'  has  laughe.l  t..  M-.,in  the  humanitarian 
scrupks  which  are  troubled  by  the  blood-stains  upon 
such    ren..wn,i     Two   great    movement <   of   genuine 
individualism-  the  Protestant  Keformation  and  the 
French   Revolution— are   tlie  constant   butts  r.f   his 
ridicule.2    Frederick  1 1.  (llohenstaulTep)  \\,i>.  lor  him, 

^'   C/.  csp.  W.I!  /„  l;„nr    101;   6V,„„/,„/,/  „/M„rals,  i.  ](',. 
'  £.'/.   (inimlwpi  „f  Month,    I.    K;.    17;   'w ,U   i,   Pmi-r,  111- 
Beyoud  iiuml  and  Evil,  38. 
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the  first  of  Eiiropeiiii.s.i  But  in  iinotlier  mood  Ins 
siipreiuf  idol  was  Xitpolcon ;-  Fiaiicc  in  the  M^vm- 
(('•'iill!  ami  fii^ht-ooiitli  conturie^  liad  hecii  ""tlic  hi-t 
political  iiohlencss  in  iunopc"";  it  Iiad.  In'cn  -ul>- 
inci^cd  liriicatli  tlic  delude  of  low-class  iwrin'-c  in 
1  .!>.•;.  It  liad  JK'cn  ivjuvfiiatcd  l.y  tlu'  spit  ndid  dc-pot- 
i-^m  of  one  who  was  "the  incarnation  of  the  noMo 
ideal  it-cHV  the  man  who  "  had  the  cotiia-^e  of  his 
woiiillincss,"'  ••  in  whom  the  iiilin>r  instincts  (  ul- 
ininated,""'  "  to  whom  we  owe  almost  idl  the  lii^lier 
hopes  of  tlie  century.""  -  Napoleon  called  manrthe 
soldier,  and  the  great  struggle  for  power  to  life 
again;""  "  What  a  blessing  was  a'-  absclute  ruler  lor 
these  gregarious  Kuroijeans  !""^  .  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  element  of  truth  in  such  a  view,  hut  1  do 
say  that  ii  is  inconsistent  with  an  individualism 
which  will  olTer  any  check  to  military  aggiessive- 
Jiess. 

Let  u<  not  he  misled  by  a  wonl.  The  individual- 
ism that  makes  for  peace  is  an  em))hasizing  of  tiie 
human  values,  of  the  sacred  riglit  that  belongs  to 
every  man  as  such;  it  speaks  of  cfpial  consideration 
for  all,  and  especially  for  those  least  able  to  defend 
thenselves.  for  the  toiling  multitude  tliat  are  su(  h 
easy  \-i(;lims  to  a  masterfid  jirince  intent  upon  liis 
])eisonal  ends.     Such  an  ideal  is  plainly  in^jpired  by 

'  Bcyonil  (ion,!  ,i,,il  Eri'i.  I'uo. 

^  Will  t„  I'nirn-.  104.     '   /.  J'cpl,  <  <n„f  (\„i„fn't--.  Is. 

^  h'l'nt'Mhi,/,/  iif  MoraL,  i.  10. 

'  11"///  t„  I'innr,  12'J. 

''    liiC.  til. 

"   mil  to  Pdirrr,  27 
■  //'"/.,  lot. 
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faith  in  morality,  though  .some  of  those  who  sliow  it 
most  are,  like  Mr.  Frederic   Ilarri'^oii.  l)elie>-crs  in  a 
morality  which  is  humanitarian  rather  than  Christian. 
But  the  individualism  of  XietZsche  was  antithetical 
to  It;  in  his  sense  of  the  word  it  was  just  the  greatest 
individualists    who    had    been    the    most    ruthless 
warriors  in  history,  a  fact  which  he  himself  exultingly 
proclaimed.     There  is  no  ambiguitv;  he  goes  straight 
to   the  point.     Individu;  Is  as  such  have  no   value; 
only  high  personalities  are  worth  preserving  for  their 
own  sake.     The  masses  "  desei^e  a  glance  "  onlv  in 
so  far  as  they  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  great; 
"  for  the  rest,  let  them  go  to  the  devil  and  to  statis- 
tics."    Its  it  a  long  step  from  this  to  the  Prussian 
oHicer's  description  of  the  rank  and  file  as  Kanom-n- 
Jutter  ?    Xot  equality,   but  exploitation,   was  to  be 
the  creed  of  hin  who  had  outgrown  the  Christian 
myths.     But  I  ought  tt;  apologize  for  arguing  at  such 
length  a  point  so  clear.     If  those  critics  are  right 
who  see  in  the  aspirations  ot  William  II.  a  desiie  to 
reproduce  the  Napoleonic  regime,  one  may  jterhaps 
see  in  Nietzsche's  books  some  nourishment  by  which 
such  a  spirit  was  fed. 

2.  When  Nietzsche  speaks  of  militarism  as  an- 
tagonistic to  civilization,  we  must  remember  that  for 
"  civilization  '  he  had  no  great  resjjcct.  His  ideal 
was  r)ne  of  cull-ire.  and  in  a  notable  paragraph  he  has 
made  it  plaii'  Miat  he  thought  these  two  objects 
were  far  from  identical — nay,  that  they  were  o])- 
posed.  Civilization  rested  on  morality,  but  the 
great  cultural  epochs  had  been  periods  of  "  co'-- 
ruption,"  periods  which  had  broken  loose  from  the 
"  taming  "  process  by  which  man  had  been  "  domesti- 
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cated."^  Tho  passages  i'l  whid,  Ii..  ;itt;ick->  tlio 
r.'pinic  of  drill  iii;i,v  'm"  paralleled  l.y  iinniv  ctli.Mx  in 
wliicli  the  career  ol'  l!ie  ^ildior  i->  idealized;  lie 
i-etiiiitely  avdws  his  dt>lii^r|ii  that  Kurope  is  l)ciii;^r 
turned  iiitu  a  <  amp.  15iif  nerhaps  tlie  mo-l  ,ure>t  incr 
thiii^r  ]|,.  ha-  -aid  im  the  in,i,tter  i-  in  ^eitidii  17  if 
the  (.'riHaln//,!  nf  Mn/nls.  i|,.  Imd  Ihtii  duflhiit;  (in 
hi-  la\()urite  Mibjeet  of  Napoleon's  glonoii-  re-e>tidi- 
l-'^hiiieiit  of  oligarchy  again-l  "  re>entnient"<  lying 
y-  -c-  ■  of  the  prerogative  of  the  uiu.t."  He  wonders 
if  the  like  may  haj)pen  again: 

"  Was  tliat  greatest  of  all  antithese,-  of  idrals 
thereby  relegated  (id  dcfa  for  all  time  ?  Or  only 
postponed,  ])ost])oned  for  a  long  time  '.  Mav  there 
not  take  place  at  some  time  or  otliei  a  much  inoie 
awful,  much  more  carefully  prepared  flaring  up  of  the 
old  conflagration  '  Further!  Sliotild  not  otic  wish 
tliat  con.Mimniation  with  all  one's  strength  ^- will  it 
one's  self  ?— demand  it  one's  self  ?" 

3.    It  is  true  that  Xiet/.-che  deiioui.ced  rave  hat  icd. 
th.it  he  looked  for  a  co>mopo]itan  blend'iig  of  nation-. 
But  it  is  al-o  true,  a-  I  -hall  indicate  more  fullv  later 
on,  that  he  expected  this  blending  to  be  uiider  the 
leadership   of  a  dominant   ""  exploiting  '   class.     He 
had   no   high   opinion   of   the  (Jerman:  ;   he   did   not 
think  that  the  title  to  the  world's  leader-hii)  ]»elon<red 
to  any  lacial -tock  as  sue]).     And  it  i-  a  circumstance 
worth   notuig  that   tin-  disregard  of  everv   nation's 
equal  right  to  live,  equal  right  to  preserve  its  own 
characteristics,  and  to  develop  in  its  own  way.  is  one 

'  Cf.  ]yin  to  Power,  8ii0,  whcro  the  ini].iilsp,s  which  Niftz.s(]i(> 
brar.il'.  as  decadent  are  declared  ■  fundiimciital  to  all  civilized 
8oc'.,-ty." 
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of  the  tliinf:;s  which  wo  lay  to  tlio  fliargo  of  Prussian 
.Imikcrdoiii.  It  w,i-  11(1  (■((-iii()|)()liiaiiisiii  in  ihf  olil 
Stdic  x'li-c  which  iii-pircd  Xictzx-hc's  inipait  iai 
review  ,,t'  !v.!!'.,j,c,.ii  ciiltuivs.  A  man  i\nv .  iidt  he 
(■oni(>  a  iii\ei'  (if  ;ill  mankind  simplv  hv  cea-iiii,'  to  he 
a  patii'it.  The  jihdoxiphei  of  ""  will  to  power""  was 
jti'opaied  to  applaud  dominance  wherever  he  .s;iw  a 
people  strong  enough  to  exercise  it;  the  one  thing  he 
C(»iil(l  not  hear  was  a  comity  of  peoples  rotiiig  on  the 
principle  of  live  and  let  live.'  Agaiji  and  agaii  he 
insists  that  the  day  of  small  (ommtnuties  is  past, 
that  it  is  time  to  think  im))erialiy.'-  One  thing  he 
rejoiced  to  think  of  as  aceomplished  liy  the  wai  o) 
ISTO;  it  hail  "brought  iiito  a  eritical  eondition  the 
pitiahlc  p]uropean  petty-State  system;"  sometimes 
lie  saw  the  root  of  permanence  in  Russia,  and  lie 
admired  Russia  for  ju-t  tliose  qualities  whieli  fill 
some  (if  us  to-day  with  misgiving.  There  at  lea-t 
one  was  saved  Trom  "  Parliamentary  imheeility, 
together  with  the  obligation  of  eveiyoiie  b>  read  his 

'  It  is  iniportiiiU  to  notice  Nict/si  li(_'".s  (li'Sfii]itiMn  (jf  Kuri][,i'iin 
States  as  '"  anaiiliic  ":  he  ineiuis  tlnit  t]H'r(!  is  no  .strong,'  eentnil 
authority  which  stands  to  the  indivichial  State  in  the  relation 
of  Government  to  tlie  individual  person;  lie  has  in  mind 
Napoleon's  idea  of  a  unified  Europe.  For  Napoleon  the  centre 
was  to  lie  Paris,  with  rows  of  pahices  for  the  suliject  kitiL's  atid 
eviii  on.'  for  the  Pop(>;  for  Nietzsche  the  headiuaitiis  iiii:.'lit, 
apparently,  he  anywjiere,  so  lonj;  a.s  the  co-ordin.ite  rank  of  petty 
I'owrs  gave  place  to  a  new  iinpiiiiDn  liomnniim.  \)v.  Oscar 
Lt\-\-  has  precisely  gra.tped  his  master's  thouL'ht  whca  he  'uites: 
'■  This  State  anarchy  was  styled  the  Balance  of  the  I'owers,  and 
consisted  in  that  condition  oi  feehleiiess  and  vacillation  and 
lordlessnc.ss  that  thenceforth  forbade  to  any  penjili'  a  l{i.i!ian 
sovereignty  "  {Rcv'ui!  nf  Aristucninj,  p.  2). 

'^  Cf.  Gnmihvfti  „f  Morals,  i.  17;  Will  to  J',icer,  862;  Peoples 
and  CouHtrws,llf'. 
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newspaper  at  breakfast.'"!  "  The  timo  fr.r  petty 
pulitirs  is  past;  tlic  next  ceiitiirv  will  hriii'r  the 
struggle  fur  tlic  (loiniuinn  ot  '  o  wc.rM  rlic  ((iiiipulsiun 
to  gmif  politics.""^  It  1.  not  (lillicult  to  detect  lieie 
the  same  spirit  wliich  has  despised  the  iiatiotialitv  (.f 
Beljrium  and  Liixemhur^^r:  if  aiiytlii;i<r  cmiM  imrease 
tlie  shame  of  such  an  estimate,  it  i  the  ilioiiLrJit  tliat 
he  who  made  it  slioiild  have  atl'ected  to  ],v  a  lellow- 
countr\iiian  of  Kosciusko. 

One  might  quote  much  more  from  Xietzsche  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction:  his  view,  for  example,  that 
ti  -re  is  no  altruism  between  .State  and  State;  that 
borderhig  king<h)ms  arc  necessarily  hostile,  because 
they,  unlike  individuals,  "  have  the  couraj'c  of  their 
own  desires;"  that  a  comnmnity  is  in  its  essence  "  wi'l 
to  wai',  t(i  power,  to  coiupiest.  and  revenge;""  that 
militari.Mu  is  ""  the  l.i>t  means  of  adhering  to  tlie  great 
tradition  of  the  past,  or,  wiien  it  has  been  lo>t.  of 
reviving  it;"'  that  "'when  the  insthicts  of  a  .society 
uhiniifcly  m.ikc  it  gi\  e  up  war  and  renounce  con- 
quest, it  is  (b'cadent;  it  i.-.  ripe  for  democracy  and  the 
rule  of  shopkeepers."  ]iut  I  tliink  I  have  ad(Uieed 
enough  evidence  t-  di>p,.se  of  the  thecuy  that  Nietz- 
sche, despite  the  disguise  of  his  language,  was  at  heart 
a  tnend  of  the  peaceful,  generous,  co>m(.politan 
movemeiil  in  paiijic  alTaii-^.  We  must  read  what  he 
has  said  in  that  spirit  un(h'r  the  light  of  what  he  hcs 
said  elsewhere  in  a  spm,  very  ditl'erent.  Not  everv 
part  of  a  thiidcer's  message  is  equally  mlluential;  jiart 
may  appea'  to  the  mood  of  the  h  ,ir  and  be  followed, 
pavt  may  antagonize  the  Zci/tjeisf  and  be  igiiore(l.  |f 
Nietzsche  had  left  a  coherent  system   he  would  not, 

'  liit/o.idGoodaial  Lnl,20S;  cf.  Peoples  a, ,dCn,u,i,  „s.  n. 
"  luc.  oil. 
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i>t  coui-f.  lie  iv-^poii^ililc  fill'  tli'>>(>  wIk)  rout  hU  niiiiitlo, 
\\!io  ciiiiiiieil  tiic  v\[i,ht  to  i)i(k  .uid  clioose  lUiionir  his 
Uiiccfioii-;.     I'.ut  in  this  ca^r  it  i-  imv  jiropjit-t  who  h:vs 
iviil    iii-,    (iwii    iiiiuith'.     No    diu'    preteiKU    that    his 
li'iichiiiL,'  tmnis  u  ((m^istciit  whoh';  it  hiis  even  heen 
arpucd  thill  tlii-  ni;ik(>s  it  ;ill  the  ridier.  oi'  th;it  tlic 
i)ievititl)h'iie>^   of   such    cnnt  iiulict  ions   is   |.ro(i|'   tluit 
the  s(i(Mice  of  society  i-  ii  h(i]»eh'»  tiin;,'lo.     ]5e  it  .^o; 
u  nation  which  lius  pot  to  act  upon  o/^c  system,  tliou;i;Ii 
it   niiiy  ciiny  on  intellectual  gyniiuistics  with  nuuiy 
in  tuiti.  in;;y  well  choose  the  course  thiit  is  congenial, 
and  may  fairly  claim  the  sanction  of  an  erratic  leader 
wlio  has  advi-ed  this  course  in  .lis  predomin.int  niood. 
But  I  am  still  very  far  understating  my  argument. 
We  set  r)ut  to  incpiire  whetlier  Nietzsche  stimulated 
German  aggressiveness  towards  other  countries,  and 
it  would  l)e  cliildish  to  decide  simply  liy  the  test  of  Ids 
d"tinite   {)olitical   statement-.     It   is   not   mainlv  l>y 
what  he  directly  enjoins  ♦hat  a  teacher  makes  his 
ideas  operate  upon  the  life  of  his  audience;  he  effects 
far  more  hi  indirect  i'a.-^hion.  through  the  tnoral  and 
.social  outlook-   which   lie   introduces,    through   wliat 
Nietzsche  Himself  would  have  called  the  "  values  '" 
whicli  he  makes  current.     That  the  (Jerman  values  of 
to-day  are  such  as  lead  straight  to  war.s  of  aggression, 
lew  per■^(.n-^  out>ide  (leiinanv  and  .\ustria  n.eed  anv 
longer  to  be  convinced.      How  fir  did  Nietzsche  help 
to  coin   them  ?     Or.  rather,  how   far  did  he  help  to 
stereotype  them  ?      I    >hall   try   to  give   the   answer 
under  three  divi.sions. 
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I. 

Ifis"  Iminoralism  "'  Icnl  ]iliiI(isopliic;il  .sinotioii  to 
tlio  .sc'Ili>liiie.s.s  iiiid  tho  unscru|)ul()usiiL',-,s  whkli  had 
iiiiide  his  country  succo.ssful  in  tho  past. 

Let  us  gkince  tor  .i  nioiiiciit  at  poiitiral  hist(»ry. 
Will  to  power  was  the  principle  which  had  iiiforincd 
l'ru»iaii  methods  ever  since  Pru>.  la  was  a  kingdom; 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  thought  either  of 
treaty  obligation  or  of  the  manifest  rights  of  smaller 
States— no  thought  whatever,  except  that  of  inability 
to  insist,  had  ever  been  allowed  to  Itlock  the  schemes 
of  Prussian  ambition.  The  historian  records  no 
public  immorality  grosser  than  that  by  which 
Frederick  the  (Jrct  first  extended  his  reahn.  He 
precipitated  a  war  without  tlie  shadow  of  a  claim, 
either  in  law  or  in  equity,  to  tlie  annexation  of  SiloMa. 
He  liad  Inniself  agreed  to  that  instrmnent  which  he 
outraged  before  Charles  VI.  was  cold  in  his  grave. 
That  he  might  aggrandize  liis  own  State  he  itiNolved 
I']ur«ij)e  in  a  conllict  curiously  suggestive  even  m  its 
nuiuit(n'  details  of  tliat  which  we  now  see. 

"  On  the  head  of  Fivdciick-.""  writes  Macaulav,  "  is 
all  the  iilodd  which  wa-  >hed  in  a  war  which  r.igcd 
during  many  yeai  -  and  in  I'very  (juarter  of  the  glotie — 
the  l)lood  .if  the  cohuun  uf  Fontenoy,  the  idood  of  the 
mountaineers  who  were  >laughtered  at  Colloden. 
The  evils  which  were  produced  by  his  wickedness 
were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was  un- 
known; a!id  in  order  that  he  might  lob  a  neigh- 
bour whom  he  had  promi  ed  to  defend,  black  men 
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Iniijflit    (.11    till!   coast   lit    ('nri.iii;iti(lc|.    Htiil    ir< I    ini'ii 
scii'pod   (Mch    nther  l>y   thr   (IrcMt    Liikc>   of    N(.itli 

AllK'lic'U."^ 

This,  of  coursp.  i<  now  aiifiont  history,  and   tlic 
rc(i)V(\  of  otlitT  <Miiiiiirs  i.-,  fur  finm  clean.     Ono  iiuiy 
(loiil)t   it  luiy  other  cinpiro  h.i-  l)(>oti  so  consistfiitly 
M'lti-h  ;i-  rru>-.i;i:  hut  th.'ir  at   Icu^t  thcMc  \\;i\,    htvn 
no  rcj^rots  and  thciv  h;i-  hecii  in.  -h.uiic.      Kfcdoiirk 
the  (irt'iit  is  still  tlu-  licro- "  my  saiiiti'd  ancestor," 
as    the   Crown    Trince   calls   liini.     When    Bismiuck 
gave  Treifschke  access  to  the  puhlic  archives,  it  was 
with  tiic  cynical  coniincnt,  "  Yon.  at  all  evcMits,  will 
not  he  shocked  to  find  that  our  political  linen  is  not 
as    white   as   it   niif;ht    he."     Almost    within    livinj^' 
memory  the  wrestinfi  of  Hanover  from  her  lei^itimate 
n-lers.    and    the    annexation    (.f    S(hle.>wi<;-Ilolstein, 
ju-tify    Uehers    remark.    "The    II(.henzollern    never 
change."     But  the  States  of  Southern  (lermany  had 
not  Prussia's  record;  Saxony  atid  Baden  had  nour- 
ished a  dilTeretit  human  type  from  the  rude  soldiers 
of    Brandenl)urg  and   J       lerania      When    the   union 
was    formed,    the   greatest   is>,ue    lor    the    peace   of 
Kun.pe  wa^  tlii>:    Would  the  ideal  of  the  north  or 
that   of   the  south   j.revail  (     Which    puitner  would 
a^>iinilate  'he  other  into  it>  own  likene»  (      We  now 
know  the  answer,  and,  de-jiite  his  verbal  repudiations, 
the   whole   trend   of   Nietzsche's  iniluence  helped   t<. 
make  t'lat  an>wer  what   it  has  historicallv  l.een.      Is 
it  surprising  that  a  people  which  had  wo;,  it>  wa.\-  l.v 
international  l.rigandage  should  acclaim  ilic  man  who 
told  them  that  courage  in  the  field  will  redeem  a.iy 

'  Essav  on  Fn'ikrlck  the  (Irrnt. 
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iiiju-tici",  .111(1  thiit  u  i^dod  Will'  will  siiiictity  uiiy 
eauso  ? 

Zaniffnisfni  was  puhlishod  in  1S!)2.  ,111(1  tlic  ciniini- 
stiiiictvs  dl'  the  iiioniciit  were  {)r(i|)iti(iiis  to  the  lU'W 
civcd  (i|  will  to  powci'.  On  one  -idc  tlicic  w;i>  a 
|)('(ij)|(>  iiii().\i(  iUfil  liv  >U(i('->:  liki'  Hvioii.  (it'iniiiny 
awoke  one  iiKunin^  .uid  toiind  I'.ei'^cli  t.uiioiis.  Hut 
tin-  ni;iii  who  li;id  niiidc  Iht  t.inioiH  iuid  ju>t  liccn 
di>ini>--c'(l  lidiii  otii((^  liv  u  yoiiiii;  nioinn  li  who  w;n 
(k'tiTtnincd  to  ln'  his  own  C'luiiiccllor.  Thcic  was 
I'lioii^li  chivaiiv  in  the  (iernmn  niind  to  revert  in 
thoiiijht  ibt  such  iin  hour  to  the  iiehieveiiKMits  of 
IJisniiiick.  lie  had  nvi^od  his  country  fiT'ii  iiisigniti- 
ciinee  to  the  piiinacy  of  ('eiitral  Kuropo;  in  a  singk- 
'leeade  ho  had  ortfanized  thiee  ciinipaigns;  the  tir-t 
had  a.dded  I  he  Diichie^  to  tlu'  kingdom  ol  William, 
the  second  had  di>po-(>d  for  ever  of  Au>trian  rivaliv 
upon  the  'ield  of  Sadowa,  the  third  had  uctainod  the 
crowning  glory  of  Sedan.  On  lIio  hasis  of  these 
exploits  the  Federation  had  heeii  welded  together; 
he  who  was  oiice  lord  (d  a  liairen  heritage  had  Keen 
pidclaime(l  Mnqieror  of  all  (Jerniany  with  dramatic 
li''nip  in  the  i'alace  of  X'ersailles.  Moab  was  his  wa>li- 
pot.  over  Iv'om  he  had  cast  his  shoe.  Everyone 
felt  that  all  tlii>  was  the  product  far  less  of  the  sword 
of  .Moltkc  than  <)f  the  'uain  of  IJi-marck.  It  wa>  the 
fallen  <  Iiaiicellor  who  had  t  went  \'  vear-  hefore  created 
alino-t  out  of  nothing  the  dominance  of  l'ru-~>ia  lor 
generat  ioiis  to  come. 

.\->  the  st^atecralt  hy  which  he  had  done  this  heiaine 
more  clearly  realize(-l,  it  was  seen  to  rest  on  the  prin- 
ciple th.at  the  (,'iid  of  nalional  strength  justilies  every 
means,  liov.ever dishonest  and  however  Idood-stained, 
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In-  wliich  such  stiviijrtli  may  Ik-  mmuiv,!.     It  ua^  In, 
«nvii  iirkiii)\vlo(lj,Miiciit   tliat.  Imt   fm    him.  tliivc  w.u  > 
would  ji(,t  havo   1m  ni    h.ii;^hi,   luul   .'ivjitv    tlmusiiMl 
"'•'"  \vi(iil([  II. ,1  !i,i\r  I,,.,.|i  .sIiin,i;hiiTC(i.      iij.  cMiiiitiA- 
men  ramc  lu  hnnw  tli.it  it  w.i^  hi-  .imhition  uhi.  h  had 
launched  a  million  (iciiuaM  and  An  tiian  ti(in|,-  u|ioii 
(U'fcncclc'.ss    Dcnmaik-  tliut     it     ua>    lli.^    calculated 
t'aithiessiicss  which  had  dej)nvL'd  Aii-iiia  i.f  her  >haro 
in  the  plimdcf;  it  was  he  who  set  him-ell  to  pidvckc 
•'•  '"iiliict    with   hi-  ally  nf  a,   h'>v   mnnth-   l.ch.iv.  and 
wlio  emoiuod  hum  it  beaihijr  with  him  thi'  -poil.  of 
TfaiK.vef;  it  \va,-  he  who  hil.Mlied  the  mval  lelcLriaiii 
which    i.ieci|Mta,'e<l   the  war  with   Fiance.     Ihit    the 
'ii'Hi  and  hi>  exploits  sauctific'l  every  nietliod ;  ,iim1  h.' 
'i'''''    liini-e!|    pmclaimed    hi      tnethod    in    that    ^iim 
sumiiKiry    which    li\cd    ever    a/ter    in    the    (;<Mman 
iina;;iiiatioii;    "  X,,t    l,y    J'arliameiitaiy    .pee,  he-    ,,| 
majority  vot.>.  will  the^"  jrreat  prol)|e"m.>  he  ..eltieil; 
tli<>y  will  he  >o|ved  hy  Mood  and  iron." 

I'liriiiiT  Iheyears  tiiat  hallowed.  Jli^nKUcIc  ha.l  heeii 

tireless  in  iinjtressing  upon  hi-  c(aint  lymen  lha,t   the 

weapon  lie  liad  forfred  muM  imt  he  alh'wed  to  ru>t  — 

fliat  the  swnnl  mu-t   keeji  uliat   the  -wonl  had  won. 

Within    ,-i\    vear-    tiom    the    victorv   i>i'    Seilan,    his 

colleafriie    .Aloithe    had    ilerlaivd    a,t    a    piihlic    halKpiet 

tha-t    Fiance  mi;-t    lie   h.iiLrht   aaoihcr   time,  and  the 

MH.iicf  tlie  hettci.     At  hoiiu'  two  danjrcr-  weiv  loom- 

Jii-   large     the  ihui^er  iiom   the  INmian   prie,-t,  aaxl 

the  danger  from  the  icd  ilag  ot  Socialism.     The  \\a,r 

had    iiKideiitally   d,'  ttoycd    the    temp<.i,i|    power   ol 

the  I'ope,  and  the  \ati.a.i)  c(,iild  not  look  with  satis- 

faetion  on  a.  c(,mplete  nni-tery  l,y  laitheian  i>rus>ia 

over  the  Catliolic  popul.ition  o|   Southern  (lermany. 
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To  ciii-'i  the  ofclcsiiistirs  wlm  tlin'utonod  to  nourish 
looiil  ]).ktrioti>in  in  tin-  Statt's,  Bisnum  k  In  yaii  his 
s(>-f;illo(l  Kiiltiirk'iiiijif.  iin|nisiiiiiML',  liiiiii;^,  supor- 
Mcditi;,'  prio-ts  iuid  lii.iliops  wlienn-oi  he  tlioii^lit  them 
(hin(,'f>n>iis.  ft  was  h  (lisasfrous  niinpaiKn,  ilhis- 
trutiiiL;  dhri'  !iiMiv  the  nid  ailaj^c  t  li.it  "  Tli.'  Cliuivh 
IS  ail  jiii\  il  whirli  |i,i>  liidlxiMi  iii.i,n\-  a  haiiiuici."  In  a 
few  years  he  made  hi^  pe.irc  with  tiie  prehitcs  wlioni 
he  couhl  not  ■^l|l.llll(^  that  he  might  use  their  help 
against  a  (  uinnnn  |ue.  He  wouM  allow  free  sjieedi 
til  till'  ch'i^y  il  thry  uiMiM  jiiiii  liiiii  ill  ii'lu-in^'  fife 
-peccli  tn  till'  S.M  iali-t^.  l''nr  tln'  pamphlets  nl  Kail 
.Maix  and  Lassillc  pun  laiiniiii,'  the  lui't  ln'ilnMid  nf 
workers  all  over  llic  woilil.  indjriu  iii<,'  a>  the  ^mIv 
struggle  wurtJi  while  t|,,i,t  cki^s  cniitlict  licUvcen  llic 
master-  who  cxplnit  .uid  the  work.MN  wlm  ;u('  ex- 
ploited, calling  tor  a  halt  in  armaments  iind  a 
rediiiii.Mi  ol'  inilit.iry  -erviee  -the.M  had  hegitn  to 
eiiviilate  hy  the  thoii-^and  among  the  men  on 
whom  I'rii-sia  depended  lor  reeniits.  The  ma- 
terialistic l)a-i>  on  which  .Marx  re-te(l  -eenie.l  to  the 
astute  Chancellor  to  pro\ide  a  imiipie  opportunitv 
lor  enlisting  oii  his  side  the  foice>  of  tiiat  (hiirch 
whoM'  mettle  he  iiad  learned  to  respect 

Now.  you  will  remeiiii)t'r  that  when  Xietz-i  he  has 
exhaii-teil  hi>  riietdric  again-^t  prii'-t-.  he  heats  it 
se\i'ii  time-  against  Soeialists.  The  crec(l  df  another 
woihl  and  the  creed  of  cipiality  are  the  twin  olijects 
ol  his  ^corn.  ju-t  a>  they  were  the  iwin  peril-  of 
lJi>niarckian  lm|)erialisiii. 

On  contempt  for  all  spiritual  \alues,  and  on  the 
iron  sulijiMtioii  of  every  cla.-s  under  militarv  leader- 
ship, (iermany  mu.-t  rely  if  -lie  was  to  maintain  the 
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tradition  of  fhe  great  Chancellor.  Siicli  a  regime 
may  well  have  been  distasteful  to  t!i»'  masses,  hut  it 
was  the  thing  that  the  bureaucr.'.  ol  lleiliii  (h>- 
inanded,  uud  n  generation  of  disriplino  has  wrought 
It  int. I  the  fibio  of  the  pulilic.  The  docility  of  the 
Sociul  Deiiincnu-^  to-day,  their  ready  subservience  to 
tiic  iii;ui  in  iiiiilnini.  shows  Imw  tlioniiighlv  tlie  wdik 
has  been  done.  (Jne  need  nut  ((.njectuie  to  what 
degree  Xietzsch.e's  influence  wa^  ix.tent  against  the 
restraints  of  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the 
protest  of  the  industrial  workers  on  the  otlier.     His 


message   iiiav   well    ha\-e  1 


leen   a   >yni])t(ini   (piitc  as 


much  a-;  11  cause  of  the  militarist  movement  which 
ii;i>  (  urscd   Hurope  for  thirty  years.     But  there  i.s 
littl(Mh)ubt  that  hispojnilarity  is  due  in  great  measure 
to   I  lie  d;l^i,|^  with  wliich    ho  crvstallized  into  artistic 
a.phoiiMii  the  immni'j]   pri  iiciplcs  of  I'ru-Ma,'-  inlitig 
class.     His  power  ha.>  ut>\    Iummi   exorcised   ovei-  the 
masses  that  he  despi>ed.  nor  over  the  academic  philo- 
sophers at  wiiom  he  railed;  but  it  has  been  potent  in  a 
cucio  which  wiolds  a  far  more  decisive  intluence  over 
pid>lic   atlairs.     A    huge    pn.pdition    of    the  Cerman 
mi.hlle  class  passes   through    the   clo-ely   a^Mxiatcd 
training  of  the  University  and   the  military  corps; 
ir  IS  here  that  the  strongest  public  opinion  is  nurtured, 
'■""'  '^    i-  '"■"'  that   Nietzsche  has  been  acchumed  a 
P''"t''i'''-      lie  li;i-  boon  tho  hoi.dd  o|  ;i,  now  order  to 
Hm"  (ierman  student  and  to  tho  Corinan  army  cudet. 
Th.y  are  not  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that  witJi  all  his 
scolding  he  i.s  their  spiritual  kinsman.     To  the  eager, 
hot  y..uth  of  the  country  he  has  translated  into  pldlo- 
sophic.il  terms  the  story  of  the  Fatherland's  past;  he 
has  tinMl  the  imagination  wit'i  a  creed  which  sees  only 
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two  p().>>ibilitic.-.  W'cJhiKn-hl  mhr  S iidenjntKi.  \\  li;it 
the  statesmen  of  IJeiliii  IkkI  tor  generation^  Ijcen 
\vlii-;|t('rintf  itito  one  ;uiotlier'>  e;u>  in  >ecret  Xietzscho 
has  proclaimed  upon  tin>  liou.setops;  lio  inspired  the 
thought  that  tlio  unscrupulous  seltishness  which 
Prussia  had  plainly  practised,  and  the  ruthlessnes.s 
which  had  marked  the  campaigns  of  her  t  loops,  were 
not  scmiething  to  he  a-liain('(l  df.  l)ut  sdmclliing  to  he 
gloried  in;  he  cast  the  halo  of  an  intellectual  vinilica- 
tion  round  the  methods  of  iiggres>ioii  whieh  tlie 
bureaucracy  had  followed,  but  wliicii  they  had  for 
merly  thought  it  desirable  to  ma?>k  before  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe.^ 


IT. 

Again.  Xietzsche  propagated  the  view  that  societies 
as  well  ;is  individuals  are  eithiT  high  or  low  in  the 
scale  of  '■  culture,"'  and  that  an  upper  rank  has  not 
only  a  right  but  a  duty  to  "  exploit"  a  lower. 

Such  a  claim,  in  one  >hape  or  otlier,  lies  at  the  baidc 
of  most  ollicial  apologies  for  Uerman  statecraft 
to-day.  Its  form  has  changed;  what  was  once  avowed 
as  the  riglit  of  bmte  force  is  now  defended  as  the 
right  of  supei'ior  mental  gifts  and  superior  social 
organization.     Ihus^ia,   with  weakes'  nations  on    her 

'  His  (ii'lVnili'iN  urge  in  rrply  tint  Niutzsclic  di-spiscd  the 
Goriiiiui  Reich,  AwA  li'hd  ll'c  t-Mchinj;  of  'I'l citsuliki' (r;/'.  i.Vc<; 
Homo,  pp.  123,  124).  This  is  true,  but  beside  the  point.  I 
.1111  speaking,  not  (if  whit  he  explicitly  a  id  about  l'ru.s.sia,  but 
of  the  politic  il  cniR'lusions  whiih  hi,'}  "Nrue  Moral  "  manifestly 
supports :  ,ind  purr-  tliosc  who  liavc  speci  ilized  on  Tn'itschke, 
the  literary  >  ulpiiis  in  this  war  are  not  of  one  school  alone. 
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Itoiiloi'.  n<c(\  to  conquer  thoiu  on  tlic  luiked  piinciple 
tli.it  it  you  iiave  liiMter  drilled  troops,  more  ofTcctive 
artillery  tluui   your  neighbour,  you  are  justified  in 
seizing  his  hmd.     Wluit  \vc  are  now  told  i.s  that  if 
you  are  eulturally  higher,  if  you  liave  better  educa- 
tion, deeper  insight  into  science  and  |)hilosophy,  nunc 
delicate  refinement   in   literature  and   art,   it   is  not 
merely  legitimate — it  is  a  debt  to  ci\  ilization  that  you 
sliotUd  extetid  tlie  intluence  of  all  this  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.     A  "  larger  place  in  the  sun  "  is  tJte  right 
of  tliose  wlio  can  so  much  more  brilliantly  rellect  the 
.sun's  r;iys.     What  the  militant  Moslem  conceives  as 
hi>  dutv  to  the  fiiitli  of  Allah,  tlic  militiint  (lerman 
conceive.^  as  his  duty  to  the  higlier  thought.     The 
Panhellenism  of  Alexander  which  studded  the  eartli 
witii  .VIe.xandrias  planted  in  blood,  has  reappeared 
as  the  I'an-Tcutonism  of  the  Kaiser's  intimate  circle. 
Head  any  pamphlet  whicli  states  the  anti-British 
case,  hear  any  Uerman  spokesman,  from  the  ninety- 
three  profes-ors  down  to   the  intlammatory  patriots 
who    control    the    new>])apers    of    Derlin;    whatever 
pieliminary  argument  is  em])loyed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  wlidiii  tlie  main  argument  would  not  appeal, 
the  inference  from  past  ex])loits  is  sooner  or  later 
advanced.      Running   through    it   all   you   have  the 
tiutught  that  (iermany"s  cultural  achievements  desig- 
nate her  for  that  inheritance  of  the  earth  which  the 
liaislier    Puritans    claimed    as    a    monopolv    of    the 
saints.     Like  Cyrus,  wlien  he  took  the  big  coat  fiom 
the  little  boy  and  jnit  it  on  the  big  boy,  they  nould 
distribute  to  us  all,  not  what  belongs  to  us,  but  what 
in  their  opinion  fits  us.     Only  the  other  day  we  had  a 
half-insane  deliverance  from  Professor  Adolph  Lass(jn 
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of  the  Uuivcrsitv  ..[  B.nlin.  The  (icrman  race,  lie 
says,  has  prove.l  itM-lf  hot  I,  in  tlir  fiHd  of  intellect 
an'd'in  tlH'  i\M  .>!'  ninnils  great  beyond  the  possi- 
bility ol  ( luillev.ge  fn.ni  ;uiy  other  in  tlie  habitable 
jrh.bo;  and  he  ooncludes  with  the  usual  assuranre 
that  to  a  people  so  wise  and  so  good  the  justice  of  God 
must  award  victory  in  battle.  Nietzsche's  thouglit 
is  not  far  off— tli»>  tliouylit  of  mankind  as  reaching 
its  perfect  expression  in  a  select  few,  thougli  our 
philosopher  would  have  been  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
primacv  in  culture  ha<l  settled  upon  the  Germans. 

For,  while  Nietzsche's  paradise  wa>  the  exploiting 
doniin'ance  of  Superman,  he  never  entertamed   the 
idea  that  Superman  would  arise  in  Junkerdom.     His 
l)0()k^  supplv  no  nutriment  for  the  national  \aiiity; 
a-ainst  no  race,  except  the  English,  has  he  lamiched 
such  invectives  as  against  the  people  among  wlioiii 
he  lived.     Thi>  is  one  of  the  iva^on-^  which  has  made 
those  critics  who  can  see  only  the  letter  of  his  teaching 
acquit  him  of  all  responsibility  for  Prussian  militar- 
ism.    One  of  the  cultures  towards  which  Germany 
has  shown  herself  most  ruthless  is  that  of  Poland; 
yet  it  was  Nietzsche's  most  passionate  protest  about 
himself  that  he  was  no  German,  Init  a  Pole.     To  prove 
this  ho  ransacked  the  records  of  his  ancestry;  to  con- 
firm it  lie  modelled  his  manner,  let  his  moustache 
grow   wild,   even   altered   the   spelling   of   his   name 
after  the  fashion  of  the  .'ountry  which  he  admired. 
^Vlth  the  Germans  he  would  never  identify  him.elf: 
he  saw  in  them  just  those  low  qualities  against  which 
his  polemics  were  directed.     He  was  daring  enough 
in  the  davs  which  immediately  [(Jh.wed  the  Fnuico- 
Prussian  Uar  to  tell  the  victors  that  they  had  much 
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to  leani  Irctm  tlio  culture  of  tliat  nutic.ti  over  wliieh 
they  h;i(l  triuiiijili.'d  in  the  lield.  Tliry  were  l.eer- 
ikM.mi  iin.l  |)rie>t-ri(l(icn:  fliey  niaintuiiied  a  m,iI  in 
\vlii<  li  i^eiiiu^  enuld  .ciircely  <^et  itself  iu  kii<m  led<rcd  ; 
they  weie  iuai  t  i^t  ic  vulgar,  comiiHmttlace.  \hn\-  far 
this  explains  the  negjeet  witli  uhieh  Nietzsche's 
earlier  hooks  weie  received  I  shall  not  guess;  I  merely 
note  the  coincidence  that  so  long  as  he  emphasized  the 
IJerman  tailings  he  was  ignored;  it  was  not  until  he 
enforced  the  same  lesson  in  more  impersonal  terms 
th  t,  a.-^  .Mr.  .Mencken  puts  it,  he  was  hailed  as  "  a  new 
Lutner  .-^peaking  with  the  tongue  of  a  new  (Joetlie.""! 

At  the  same  time,  (Jermany  has  perhaps  heen 
logical  in  applying  to  Xietz.sche's  own  friends  in 
Poland  the  moial  which  was  sanctioned  l)y  Nietzsche 
himself.  In  her  judgment,  the  Polish  culture  was  in- 
ferior to  the  Teutonic;  and  when  Bismarck  carried  out 
his  huge  scheme  of  colonization  in  the  small  tieighhour- 
ing  State,  he  no  doubt  argued  to  himself,  like  Crom- 
well when  he  sent  Scotch  planters  to  tlie  North  of 
Ireland,  tha,t  he  was  acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
barbarous  natives.  A  (piasi-conscience  can  generally 
be  suborned  by  statesmen  to  defend  any  policy;  not 
tlie  least  remarkable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
one's  moral  sense  may  be  hypnotized  by  race  feeling 
is  shown  !jy  the  attitude  to-day  of  the  Cierman  uni- 
versity professors.2  When  they  argue  that  their 
country  is  on  the  defensive,  that  the  menace  of  Ihissia 

'  "The  .Muik'd  Fist  ;ind  ii.s  rropliet,"  in  Atlnntiv  M,ii,thhi. 
N<ivembir,  1914. 

^  One  recalls  tlie  prpscient  remark  of  Frcdoiick  the  (Jreat: 
'■  If  wo  ju«t  oLcuj)}-  Sile.sia  ((uietly,  we  sliall  very  soon  Lave  our 
bookworm  to  dpinonstrnte  the  paper  justice  of  our  claim."  Cf. 
the  present  war  literature  by  (Jcrmau  \no{^ssoxa  passim. 
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on  tlio  mio  IuurI  luul  Fiance  on  the  other  left  her  no 

(i])ti(iii.  tluit  'iheir  Fiirci^ii  Ollice  strove  for  pi-iice 
until  it  was  clinii'  that  peace  could  no  longer  Ijc  kept, 
we  imiy  admire  llirir  jiatriotisni  tlionsli  we  are  aston- 
i>licil  at  ilicir  jiiiluiin'iit .  And  I  Im  one  led  no  ini- 
paticncc  wlii'ii  tlii'v  cluu'^e  I'ji^laaid  witli  la-ce  bitter- 
ness or  conuuercial  greed,  though  I  know  th!>  to  he 
groundless  and  uid'air.  We  cannot  expect  a  dispas- 
sionate view  in  times  like  tliese.  But  where  they 
•speak  of  ■'  treache'-y  to  culture,"  of  ""  reinforcing 
Muscovite  barbarism  against  German  civilization," 
the  voice  is  not  that  of  amiable  bias — it  i-  the  sinister 
logic  of  Nietzsche's  '"  Xeue  .Moral.""  And  we  re})ly 
that  Russia  sliall  have  nothing  less  than  equal  justice 
though  she  be  culturally  barkwanl.  and  that,  what- 
ever be  her  cultural  achievements,  Germany  sliall 
have  nothing  more. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  sense  m  which  the  claim  of 
a  nation  to  hold  what  seems  fairly  to  belong  to  her 
must  at  tinies  be  challenged.  A  tioveiiiment  may 
be(  (imc  >o  immoral  as  to  justify  interference.  A  ca>e 
may  thus  be  made  out  for  our  own  concpiest  of  India, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  unspeak- 
able n'gime  of  the  Ttirks  has  long  called  for  a  firm 
hand  fidm  out--id('.  We  ma_\  freely  admit  that  there 
have  been  day.>  in  ]{us>ia"s  melancholy  pa,st  when  the 
intervention  of  her  Teutonic  neighbour  might  have 
been  a  chaiitable  crusade,  liut  not  even  a  (ierman 
a|)ologi.st  will  assert  any  such  })urpose  now.  and  theie 
aic  the  most  encouraging  omen-  that  J{u->ia  is 
awakening  to  a  brighter  day.  13eyond  doubt  >he  will 
work  out  her  future  best  through  internal  evolution. 
What  (iermany  is  really  fighting  for  is  to  perpetuate 
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and  extend  the  Teatonie  aggression  wliidi  Austria 
began  six  years  ago,  and  of  wliiili  Ikt  mviil  lioiise 
reaped  the  fruit  in  tlie  crime  of  Serajcvo.  And  when 
slie  has  nothing  better  to  say  in  lier  defence  tliaii  tluit 
her  education,  her  commercial  enterprise,  her  national 
nianagemont.  aie  mere  eidiffhtencil  than  tlint  <>f  the 
Serbs,  can  >]n'  wuniler  that  the  wmld  wliiili  -till 
believes  in  ?noral  values  has  turned  a  doat  ear  .' 
Nietzsche  liimself  has  spoken  of  the  days  wiien  the 
Clerman.s  still  spoke  of  right  and  wrong,  and  had  iidt 
yet  been  transformed  into  RealpoW.ikef}  It  is  in  the 
categories  of  right  aiul  wrong  tliat  they  must  speak 
to-day  if  they  wish  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the 
Americans,  who  fortunately  have  not  undergone  this 
ethical  transformation. 

^b')roover,  those  who  think  tliat  one  form  ot  culture 
has  a  moral  riglit  to  hoM  aiiotlici'  in  .-ubjcction  mii-^t 
rest  t^'ieir  view  either  upon  intrinsic  superiority  or 
upon  intrinsic  strength.  Nietzsche  seems  to  have 
combined  these  aiguments,  by  assuming  that  liigh 
cidture  accomi)ani.-  centralized  power,  or  at  least 
that  without  .-uch  centralized  power  civilization 
cannot  attain  to  its  best.-  It  is  a  creed  palatable  to 
the  Cierman  spirit,  yet  no  social  dogma  is  more 
plainlv  false.  The  high  cidtural  achievements  of 
snudl  nations  lend  coimtenance  rather  to  the  doubt 
whether  citizen^hij)  in  a  huge  empire  has  not  a  de- 
pressuig  etTect  upon  individual  genius.  Lord  Bryce 
lias  recently  qu<jted  the  cases  of  Judani,  Greece,  the 
Italian  Republics.  Switzerland,  Scandinavia;  each  of 
these  was  a  sphere  for  the  parochial  politics  which 

'   Bcijoud  (Juud  ami  Ecd,  11. 
'  Cf.  Peoples  and  Countries,  18. 
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Nietzsclie  despised;  but  from  each  in  turn  liave  arisen 
great  creative  impulses  in  religion,  in  poetry,  in  art, 
in  science,  in  social  development:  it  is  a  jioor  tlicory 
indeed  ot  culturul  progress  which  ran  lind  no  loom 
for  the  land  of  Isaiah,  of  Plato,  oi  D.uitc,  (.{  /wiiigli, 
or  m|  Linnajus.  And  if  \vc  think  of  the  contrilHitions 
wliicli  colossal  empires  have  made  to  the  world's 
thonirht,  we  very  often  find  that  the  incu  who  made 
them  belong  to  a  period  when  their  country  v.as  in 
the  stress  and  strain  of  a  conllict  agai.ist  odds;  too 
couininiilv  an  a>^uivil  doiuinance  lia-i  been  toHoucd 
by  intellectual  stagnation.  It  was  an  in.'-ignitii  ant 
Oermany  that  gave  birth  to  (i(jcthc,  Sclnllcr,  and 
lleuel;  it  was  a  nascent  Pru->ia  winch  produced 
Immaiuiel  Kant.  And,  whatever  they  may  pretend 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  all  too  plain  that  the  jtiide  of 
tJeiinaiiv's  ruling  caste  concerns  itself  less  with 
tit'ures  such  as  these  than  witli  the  successful  devi-er> 
of  bloodshed.  The  Kai.-,er  has  called  Cotmt  Zeppelin 
the  greatest  Uerman  of  the  century;  liut  it  ha-^  lieen 
noted  that  hi-  many  ceivnioiiial  >peeche-i  at  Konigs- 
berii  have  not  contained  one  reference  to  the  man  who 
shed  on  Konig>ljerg  its  deathless  renown. 

( tne  wonders  that  Ciermany  has  been  so  >lo\v  to 
draw  the  moral  from  the  manifest  failure  of  hei  e.\- 
periments  in  I'cntralization;  .>he  has  a.-suined  that  to 
ab.soib  a  new  territoiy  it  is  sutlicient  to  station  an 
adequate  garri.-on,  aiirl  to  substitute  by  statute  her 
own  language,  eilucation,  and  laws.  The  re>ult  i- 
seen  to-day  in  Prus.-iian  Poland,  m  Hanovci',  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  in  Al>ai  e-Loirame.  The  news- 
papers tell  us  that  in  tlie  sanguhie  ciiv'-s  of  Berlin 
the  future  of  Belgium  i^  Ijcing  already  discussed,  and 

12 
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li[:it  all  iiilliifiit  i.il  pally  i>  ii]i|»<p-^(<l  to  ( <iiii|il«'te 
uimexation,  on  tlio  giouinl  that  yet  aiiotlui  di-ion- 
toiited  province  would  tlm^  he  added  to  tlieii  enijiiie. 
The  piobk'ni  is  one  which.  >o  far  as  we  can  see.  von 
Jaj^ow  and  von  lictliiiiann-Jlollueg  will  lie  irlii  \(m1 
liMiii  the  responsibility  of  solving;  but  so  iai  iiis- 
niurek"s  .successors  have  .shown  none  of  his  shrewd 
niismvinji^  about  the  value  of  a  province  that  i-  hi'ld 
down  by  force.  The  contrail  here  Ijelucen  (iciinaii 
methods  and  British  is  very  stiikiiig.  (ueat  liiitain 
ha^  ab.iiHliHifd  1  he  attempt  to  impose  a  uiiilnun  i  \  j.c; 
she  has  fostered  the  imliv  iiliiality  of  many  race.>;  she 
has  .seen  that  as  tlicrc  arc  dill'erent  vegetations  in 
dilferent  latitude.^,  m)  what  is  best  hi  a  nati<jii  can 
disclo.se  itself  only  through  the  organs  of  nationality. 
Hence  the  -|KTt,icle  t)t  enthusiastic  loyalty  in  the 
coniiiinii  caiiM'  t  liiounhiMit  the  length  ami  luvadth  ot 
our  Kni[)irc  io-(hiy;  hence  the  Sikhs  and  t.hu'ka- 
ii<ditini:  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  lilack  Watch, 
the  Cheshires,  and  the  Canadian  volunteers.  Hence 
the  lu'W-born  pat  ri(iLi>iii.  >«)  a>t(iiiiidiiig  to  a  I'Mi.-^^iaii, 
in  t  he  (  Diiiiiuiinldc^  t)|  (jcneral  ilntha.  Hence,  it  you 
will  lurgive  a  pergonal  opinion  on  a  matter  ot  much 
coutiover.-.y — hence  the  .^aneuine  lio[u>  ol  ^onie  (tl  u-^ 
that  great  things  for  the  Empire  will  be  achieved  in 
the  new  Ireland. 


III. 

Fun  her.  Nietzsche  ha-^  given  cnthu>ia^tic  support 
to  the  view  that  war  is  an  indispensalile  agent  in 
racial  advance. 

\Vc  have  seen  some  vacillation  in  hi>  dei'etice  of  this; 
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so  far  Iniiii  Mippressing  or  niiiiiiuizing  \vh;ii  lir  has 
said  ill  a  ciiiitrary  spirit,  I  luivc  sot  it  out  in  detail. 
But  y(»u  wiil  observe  that  tlic  (Irawlnif-ks  which  he 
has  indicated  in  war  heh^ng,  inorally  ipoakiug,  tu  that 
h)\ver  level  on  whidi  tlie  minds  of  a  large  j)ul)lic  toidd 
lie  liiit  slightly  iiinvrd.  When  the  Mood-lust  is  up, 
appeals  lor  the  saleguarding  ol  cidture  become 
.Nliaddwv  and  ana-mic;  K't  anyuiic  ((intrant  Nietzsche's 
lialt'-li<'ailcd  protect  with  the  tliriliing  denunciations 
t<\  Inhn  Bright.  Moreover,  in  passage  after  pab.sage 
oiir  authnr  has  stultified  all  lii>  \\nfd>  of  peace  else- 
where;' he  has  definiti-ly  sided  with  tho.se  who  see  in 
war,  not  a  last  resort,  but  a  thing  desirable  for  its 
own  ghastly  sake — desirable,  also,  just  because  it  helps 
to  destroy  those  moral  values  which  an  Englishman 
would  fain  ])]e^erve.  We  >eem  to  hear  again  the 
message  of  Will  to  I'duo-  at  the  openitig  of  that 
book  in  which  (ienoral  iJendi.u'di  m>  outraged  tiio 
conscience  of  (  hristendom.  \  eiy  dillerent  as  the 
two  writers  are,  the  common  sanction  of  a  gospel  of 
blotid  i>  an  index  of  the  spirit  df  their  country. 

Vcrljal  icpiidiation  is,  of  course,  fortlicoming  from 
high  (piarlers.  J  shall  not  tiy  to  read  the  psycho- 
logical riddle  of  the  Kaiser's  mind;  we  arc  told  that 
the  military  enthusiasts  round  him  have  coined  the 
nickname '■  William  the  Peaceful";  but  we  cannot 


'  C/'.,  e.;/.,  Will  to  I'oicer,  1G7:  "  Christianity  i.s  an  ingemiuu.s 
attempt  at  bringing  about  a  liuddhistic  movement  in  favour  of 
pcai'e,  sprung  from  the  very  heart  of  the  resenting  masses."' 
And  ibid.,  'J23:  "  The  rest  of  mankind,  all  tho.se  -vhose  in- 
stincts are  not  warlike,  desire  peace,  concord,  freedom,  ecjual 
rights:  these  things  are  but  names  and  steps  for  one  and  the 
same  thing.  .  .  .  They  would  fain  create  cin  -LStauces  in  which 
War  is  no  longer  necessary.' 
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forget  liis  close  friemlsliip  with  AImIiiI  ILinmi,  or  his 
(iiih'i  to  the  troops  leavuig  for  active  service  in  China 
that  prist  mors  sIkiuM  not  be  taken.  We  knf)\v  hy 
vlio>e  inlhioncc  (lucUing  has  been  pinpi'tu;itc(l  in  the 
(lornian  universities,  and  we  i<n()w  the  gnuuiil  that 
has  been  assigned.  Tlic  strategic  railway  to  the 
JM'lgian  frontier  was  constructed  under  the  imperial 
.saM<tion,  and  the  world  is  now  aware  of  its  purpose. 
I  leave  you  to  ronjecturo  how  l)ellico^e  that  group 
nuHt  be  in  which  William  11.  is  the  apo.stle  of  peace. 
Hilt  lu'  lo\  OS  to  conceive  himself  as  llif  Lord's 
Anointed,  .nid  tlioii;j;li  wo  are  not  surj)ri^od  to  loarn 
that  1ii>  thoojogieal  ta.ste  is  for  the  Old  To>taiiiont 
r.itlior  than  the  New,  we  can  nnd(M'>tand  that  his 
favouiito  lolo  cannot  bo  playod  without  occasional 
lapse  into  plirai'^  that  jiavc  lolnuialilc  lilvcnoss  to 
Chri-tiaiiilv.  TliU-.  wc  tlnd  hiii\  speaking  of  cnomies 
that  liavi'  licnmiod  liini  in  on  o\?ry  side,  and  of  tlie 
-word  a-'  li.iving  bcoii  lonod  into  his  hand.  W'c  ovon 
iicar  o!  a  -acred  cau>o  which  the  Mo-t  llitili  li,i-  en- 
trusted to  lii^  keeping,  and  wtiidi  lie  niu-t  dcl'en<l  at 
any  cost.  These  arc  woids;  personally  I  jnetcr  the 
iiliuit,  straightforward  position  of  (ierinany'.N  leading 
journalist,  .Maximilian  Harden;  and  the  damning 
evidence  of  the  H'tate  Papers  is  there  to  show  that  it 
was  our  diplomatists  who  strove  tf)  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  past  tlie  eleventh  hour,  lor  peace,  ami  that  it  was 
the  diplomatists  on  the  other  side  who  had  re.-,ohed 
that  peace  should  be  made  impossible. 

Must  rifit  such  an  attitude,  endorsed  as  it  is  in  ex- 
plicit term-  b\-  the  leader>  of  (lermaii  ojiinion.  have 
been  due  m  some  degree  to  that  minimizing  of  war's 
evils  and  lo  that  absurd  fabiication  of  il^  blessings 
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whirh  Nietzsche  and  others  like  him  liavo  made 
curieiit  coiti  ill  tlieir  country's  thought  ?  We  know 
how  they  talk.  War  us  a  biohigical  necessity,  war  as 
the  habit  of  all  nations  that  are  not  spiritless  and 
exiiaustcd.  war  as  giving  the  only  stage  on  which 
man  may  play  his  higiiest  role,  war  as  the  nurse  of 
heroism,  of  magnanimity,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  all 
manly  virtues — this  is  the  language  and  these  are 
the  ideas  hv  which  lucii  have  been  taught   to  think 
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li<'htlv  of  (Innviiii'  the  sword.  W  Ih'Iv  thr  iiKiia! 
vantages  and  disadvantages  are  thus,  to  put  it  at  the 
least,  so  evenly  balanced,  it  seems  a  natural  inference 
that  national  aims  relatively  slender  should  justify 
breaking  the  peace.  Hence  15<'Milianli"s  phui-ilile 
list,  the  need  and  ])o~^iliility  of  expansion,  the  linding 
of  an  outlet  f«ir  emigrants,  the  securing  of  markets,  or 
even  a  state  of  unn  t  at  home  which  the  tonic  of 
battle  might  allay.  Has  not  such  teaching  hcnm  the 
best  prop.'edeutic  for  the  I'ru^iaii  military  regime  ? 

It  is,  of  cour>e,  deni<'d  1  y  the  pro-lJermaii  pamiili- 
leteers  that  their   empire  is  organized  in  the  main 
for  anv  other  purpose  than   )H\u-eful  development. 
But  to   the  outside  observer  a   hundred  uidicatioiis 
point  another  way.     It  is  perhaps  sullicient  to  refer 
to  one — I  mean  the  permanent  predominance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  councils   of    the  empire. 
The    Bundesrath   deputies    from    elsewhere    are    not 
outvoted;  they  could  not   1»(\  lor  they  are  a  large 
majority;  but  they  readil\-  and  even  gladly  yield,     in 
forty-two  years  Prussia  has  never  once  failed  to  get 
her  way,  and  (Jerman  publicists  speak  of  the  chance 
that  she  may  some  day  be  defeated  on  a  division  as 
sure  to  precipitate  an  imperial  crisis.     Ask  a  Uerman 
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the  ica.sou  for  this,  uiid  he  will  tell  ynii  h(;\v  much 
Prussia  has  clone  for  the  Confederation,  how  tlie 
other  States  liad  heeii  in  perpetual  strife  and  per- 
petual insignificauce,  how  the  warriors  of  the  iiortli 
le-^cued  and  .-ievated  the  thriftle.-^s,  dreamy  folk  of  the 
south.  In  short,  they  aeknowledge  that  they  need 
Prussian  control. 

Whatever  forte  there  may  luive  been  in  this  forty 
years  ago,  one  might  surely  >ii])[)ose  that  tierniany  is 
now  suilieiently  stable  to  escape  from  tutelage.  !f 
half  the  boasts  we  hear  are  well-grounded,  tlic  Teuton 
should  not  be  behind  other  races  in  capacity  to  manage 
his  own  atTaiis.  Beyond  h.ubt  that  capacity  is 
present,  and  would  be  develo])ed  if  tlie  affairs  to  be 
managed  were  those  of  an  industrial  State;  it  is  just 
because  the  niainconcenii-  'ir, actual  (upo:  sible,that 
the  section  wh.ich  excels  in  me  field  must  guide  tliose 
movements  in  time  of  peace  which  are  so  largely  a 
preparation  for  a  field  yet  to  come.  Consonant  with 
this  is  the  supremacy  of  the  War  Lord,  ttie  resistaiu>e 
to  any  sclieme  of  what  we  call  rei^ possible  govern- 
ment; by  the  Kaiser's  will  State  ollicials  come  and 
go,  whatever  may  be  tlie  siipport  which  the  country 
gives  to  their  policy  or  their  administration.  The 
underlying  idea  is  that  democratic  control  would 
be  fatal  to  the  type  of  empire  which  (iermany 
aims  to  be.  You  see  the  same  sinister  ])rinciple 
in  the  "  patriotic  "  teaching  of  school-children,  in 
the  worsliip  of  the  army,  in  the  eternal  charges 
of  majestas  for  the  slightest  disrespect  to  a  man  in 
uniform. 

I  do  not  feel  called  iip<in  before  tlii>  audience  to 
enter  into  any  reasoned  refutation  of  the  \iew  tiiat 
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war  as  such  i^  (b-Mial-lc.  .-r  cvimi  tlia1  il  lia-  m>  many 
a>Kantages  as  t..  wwh'V  its  acceptanre  U-gitimatc  t^r 
„,,ti,,nar.M..ls   tliat  are   relatively  slight.     I    ^hnuhl 
tliink  tliat  to  argiie  at  length  against  this  would  V-e 
tn  insult  a   moral  consciousness  which  centuries  of 
Chri-liaiutv    have    gone    to    fovni.     One    inighl.    ><\ 
cuui-r.  expose  the  nonsense  about  biological  lulvan- 
ta^'e  to  tlie  race:  one  might  pohit  out  how  the  very 
Ih.wer  of  a  nation's  manhood  is  cut  down,  how  one 
sees  perishing  in  a  day  what  years  of  industrial  ethnt 
will  not  restore,  ho\v  the  development  of  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  hca.rs  no  comparison  witli  the  seething 
pa.Mons  and  unbridled  lusts  which  are  stirred  into  life. 
He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  will  revive  this  war  dialectic 
so  long  as  one  can  remember  the  fields  of  Ypres  and 
the  Marne— so  long  as  a  record  lasts,  not  so  mucli  nf 
what  the  agonized  fugitives  from  Helgiumhave  told  us, 
as  of  the  proclamations  signed  by  German  oilicers 
and  posted  on  the  walls  of  Liege  and  Dinant.     That 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  a  great  deterrent  agamst 
such  things  in  the  past  is  a  view  which  Christian  men 
will  accept  from  Nietzsche  with   peculiar  thanklul- 
ness      Xor  d.ies  our  author  stand  alone  among  wit- 
nesses from  his  own  country.     Those  were  prophetic 
woids  of  Hehie  in  which  he  anticipated  the  hour  when 
the  (ierman  jov  ..f  battle  would  bui-t  the  bun.U  in 
wlii-h  Chnstianitv  had  l-ng  restrauied  it.     "  Tlien,'' 
he  said,  •■  the  old  >tone  gods  will  rise  from  the  silent 
ruins,  and  rub  the  dust  of  a  thousand  yearj  from 
their'eyes.     Thor  with  his  giant  hammer  will  at  last 
spring  up  and  .shatter  the  Cothic  cathedrals."     It  is 
with  a  sense  of  shanH>  that  one  undertakes  at  this 
time  of  dav  t-.  produce  reasons  against  such  a  revival. 
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Tliat  llic  land  of  such  mighty  industrial  progress 
siiould  have  lu'cn  led  to  sco  liner  ii\alii('>  in  hiodd- 
shed  than  in  the  arts  of  peace,  that  the  land  of  I  ait  licr 
should  have  forgotten  how  much  grander  are  the 
l»altles  of  the  s])irit  than  the  battles  of  the  swor  1.  is 
a  grim  warning  that  a  nation's  soul  cannot  he  led 
through  intellectual  cliannels  alone.  "  You  taught 
me  language,"  said  Caliban,  "  and  the  profit  of  it  is 
I  know  how  to  curse."  Or  we  may  >um  it  up  in  the 
pregnant  words  of  8t.  Ambrose:  Aujt  in  duilcdica 
complnciiit  Deo  salruui  faare  fofuhim  siorm. 

Let  me  now  briefly  sum  up  tlie  grnund-  on  which  1 
claim  that  Nietzsche  has  helped  to  make  his  nation 
aggressive,  unscrupulous,  and  tyrannical. 

lie  wrote  at  a  time  of  crucial  decisivenes.s  for  the 
Cerman  character.  Was  victory  to  be  used  as  a 
safegiuird  to  peaceful  dcvehi]tni('iit.  ,)r  was  it  to  be 
made  a  basis  for  further  (•oiU|ue>t>  '.  This  was  the 
moral  choice  which  had  to  be  taken,  and,  once  drter- 
mined,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  go  back.  Should  the 
policy  of  Frederick  tlie  Great  be  stereotyped  for 
(Jei'inan  stateci'aft  ?  The  real  forces  on  the  other 
side  were  considerations  of  justice,  unwillingness  to 
iidlict  cruelty  and  sacrifice  life,  respect  for  the  riglits 
of  tne  weaker,  solicitude  for  the  human  values  which 
war  must  destroy.  They  were  perhaps  ])oor  safe- 
guards at  the  best — flimsy  barriers  when  tlie  blood- 
lust  lia-  been  stirred.  But,  sucli  as  tla^v  were, 
Nietzsche  taught  all  who  would  hear  liim  to  hold  them 
in  contempt.  He  told  them  tliat  only  a  decadent, 
exhausted  race  would  tolerate  the  equal  claims  of  all 
to  live  and  let  live,  that  it  was  Christian  .superstition 
which  made  one  reluctant  to  inunolate  the  individual. 
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that  |.itv  \va>  a  ili-.uuiM'd  Mnal  nl'  |f)',v-rla->  revciigc- 
fulness  and  diMnanvd  h-tvo.     ilc  -poke  to  a   race 
lliidicd  wuli   vicldiinii-,  warfare  about  the  iiitriii>i«' 
glories  of  war  a>  >urli :  lie  laugliod  to  scorn  all  scrupk's 
about  its  darker  Mdc.     He  held  before  the  imagina- 
tion  of  a   young   virile    race   the   great   patterns  of 
ancient  Imperialism,  and  in<icked  the  elTeniinacy  of 
the  Golden    llule.     Ifo  argued  with  all  the  -ubtlety 
of  his  perverse  geniu<  that  will  to  power  wa-.  in  some 
form,  the  sole  motive  by  which  every  race  and  every 
individual   had  in  the  past  been  swayed,     lie  bade 
the  <  iermaiis  look-  foiward.  not  with  anxiety,  but  with 
a  iierce  jov.  to  the  day  when   mankind  would  pass 
through   a   slaughter  such   as   it   had   never  known, 
when  the  ])etty  jxditics  of  Euroi)e".^  miserable  nations 
would  fade  before  a  titanic  struggle  for  the  dominion 
of  the  eaitli.     .And  all  tlii-  was  depicted  a>  a   'u'w 
and  higher  morality,  as  the  message  of  the  niMoerii 
piophet   to   whom   alone   men    worthv   of  the  name 
would  lend  their  cars. 

Was  not  this,  a^  Sir  Henry  .Tones  has  so  strikingly 
))Ut  it,  to  ■'  take  the  vessels  of  the  temple  and  drud^ 
wine  in  tlu^m  ""  ^^  How  feeble  in  comparison  with  an 
impetus  like  this  were  tho<e  stray  grumiiles  agahist 
the  Bisniarckian  regime  which  are  quoted  to  u-^  as 
evidence  that  Nietzsche  was  a  pacific  force  ?  .\nd 
what  nni-t  have  been  the  elTect  a-^  (.ermatiy  weii;  far- 
ther and  farthei'  in  tho-^e  military  prepaiat  ion^  whiili 
bv  hi^  own  declaration  Idled  our  author  with  joy  ' 
I'luropc  became  an  aimed  camp:  the  ultimate  issue 
l)etween  nations  became,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  "  Can 

'    III  llil,hni  Jdiiniiil.  O.ti.lMT.  r.H  1.    "  Wliv  wr  aiv  Fi'jlil  iiiL'." 
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1  kill  llieo  or  cuti->t  ;liiiu  kill  iiic  ("  I'^vt'iy  count  iv 
equipped  itself  with  tli(>  iuo>t  drailly  weapons  wlndi 
skill  coiiM  lorge  and  tlic  most  ])owfil'id  explosives 
which  science  could  devise.  Ivacli  treasury  was 
drained  to  make  tlie  fighting  macluiie  nu)r'^  forniid- 
able;  the  special  knowledge  of  the  chemist,  the  deft- 
ness of  the  worker  in  steel  and  iron,  the  inventiveness 
of  the  aviator— all  had  to  !)ay  theii'  toll  to  militarism. 
The  Armageddon  for  which  (iermany's  ]>ro])het 
watched  and  hoped  was  prepared  for  forty  patient 
years  bv  CJermanv  herself.  When  the  moment  came. 
her  statesmen  showed  iione  of  tlie  morlud  liuiiiani- 
tarian  hesitation  whicli  lie  forbade;  hei-  uiiiveisity 
professors  had  learned  his  lesson  about  the  exploiting 
rights  of  culture,  her  soldiers  proved  that  they  at 
least  possessed  tlie  token  of  greatne>>  which  keeps  a 
steady  nerve  before  another's  pain.'  I  a-k  you,  with 
vour  newspapers  in  your  liand>,  whethci'  the  creed  of 
Beyond  Good  and  Evil  has  left  no  maik  in  the  smoking 
ruins  of  Aersdiot  and  the  mangled  corpses  c.f  the 
women  of  Dinant  ? 

A  few  strident  voices  have  been  pi-o(laimin<;  to  us 
th;!t  when  thi-  war  i^  iloiie  with,  KiiLfJaiid  nuHt  draw 
the  moral  by  immediate  acceptance  of  conscription; 
she  must  ])lace  the  War  Office  under  the  permanent 
administration  of  a  soldier,  the  Admiralty  undei'  a 
seaman,    and    she    must    enormously    increase    her 


'  Cf.  Joii/nI  Wisdoin,  p.  .32."):  "  WIio  will  ovor  roacli  tJio  lioifrlit 
of  jrrcutncss  if  lie  does  not  feel  witliin  liim.self  the  power  and  tlio 
will  to  inflict  great  .sufTcrings  '.  .  .  .  Not  to  l)e  shipwrecked  im 
the  roeks  of  one's  inner  distress  juid  uncertainty  when  one  is  in 
tlic  net  of  inllieting  great  pain  and  hears  the  ery  of  this  pain — 
that  is  ureat:  that  i.s  an  integial  pait  oi  ail  greatness." 
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Service  E.stimute.s.     In  >lii>it.  .-lie  iini-t  taki'  the  tii-t 
step  on  the  slippery  roail  that  1«mi1-  to  whciv  I'm— ia 
has  gone.     It  is  not  the  least  of  our  British  titles  to 
political  iiisiglit  that  we  have  always  kept  such  pro- 
posals at  arm's  lengtli.     \jn(\   Kitdioner  saw  very 
dearly   and    interpreted   very   faithfully    the   public 
temper  when  he  spoke  uf  himself  as  in  the  Cabinet  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  as  an  extraordinary  officer 
sunimoncd  for  an  extraordinary  crisis.     The  Konian 
Piepublic  in  moments  of  peril  used  to  arm  its  Consuls 
with  dictatorial  power,  of  which  at  the  earliest  moment 
they  were  divested:   Videant  consnles  ne  (jiiid  (htri- 
menti  res  publica  capiat.      We,   too,   are   singularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  soldier  whose  talents 
for  the  special  emergency  are  combined  with  a  loyal 
recognition   tluit  the  army  is  the  servant,   not   the 
master,  of  the  pcojile.     If  a  man's  trade  is  tliai  of  a 
tighter,  he  can  scarcely  help  developing  an  outlook 
u]ion  life  winch  makes  him  a  dangerous  guide  to  a 
nation   whose   ideal    is   peace.     We   remember   that 
ancient  king  of  whom  it  is  written  that,  despite  his 
virtiu's.  he  could  not  build  the  temple  of  the  Loid  "  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  man  of  war."     Those  who  moidd 
humanity's  future  are  architects  of  a  tempi.    nu)re 
sublime  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  best  engineers 
of  destruction  are  not  the  architects  we  want.     Every 
profession  has  the  defects  of  its  (pialities;  what  the 
defects  of  the  military  type  may  result  in,  Prussia  is 
there  to  show.     The  outcome  of  this  war  for  civiliza- 
tion no  one  need  pretend  to  forecast;  that  the  gracious 
Provith^nce  whose  ways  are  wonderful,  iind  who  has 
so  often  brought  good  out  of  evil,  cannot  fail  us  imw 
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Kclifvc.  Uiil  X)  iinirli  as  this  we  may 
he  iiciniiitcil  to  ant  i(i])at(':  when,  hy  tlif  mercy  •»{ 
(i()(l  ami  the  lhM(>i-,m  oldur  ti^dp-^.  wo  have  (lethmned 
Siva  in  the  \Vilhehn^tras,e.  we  shall  not  rehnild  his 
l)lon(l-stained  altar  and  recelehrate  his  bh)ud-htamcd 
rites  in  Downing  Street  or  Whitehall. 

XoTK.— It  is  often  saiil  th;it  the  OLTinans  were  the  last  to 
develop  eiithusiasm  for  NietZM-lu',  aii.l  that  liis  rliief  pupulaiity 
so  far  has  liecu  in  Fimiki'.  Tliis  .statement  is  liable  to  mislead. 
Ttie  initial  feeling  in  liotli  eonntiie.s  may  l>e  largely  cxi)lained  by 
a  sinu'le  cause.  However  much  one  may  synniatliize  with  a 
|iliil.i>n|ili.i's  ininiiples,  one  rcsent.s  an  aecomi)animent  of  personal 
iu.-ult,  and  it  was  imiy  natural  that  Fi'ance  in  the  years  inime- 
diatelv  folliiwing  1^71  should  lend  a  ready  (Mr  U>  adenuan's 
abuse  of  (Jermany.  I'-ut  the  publie  attitude  i)f  the  two  peoples 
rapidiv  hanged.  Kegi'iding  France,  M.  I'aul  Sabatier  wrote 
long  lief-  e  the  present  war  as  follows  :  "  His  "  {i.e.,  Nietzsche's) 
"  inthienee  lias  been  as  superhcial  as  it  was  ephemeral.  .\  recent 
inve.stigation  shows  that  the  younger  generation  almost  coni- 
pletelv  ignores  him  "(/■'/■< ?/«•«'  Tu-Jl'iu:  11.^  Uilhjiuii.'i  Orinifnlion, 
p.  !U)  M.  S.iliatier  e.vplains  this  abrupt  eclipse  as  ilne  to  moral 
revulsion.  .Moie(ncr,  a  chief  compl.iint  by  Nietzsche  against  the 
(lei'Hians  of  his  time  was  that  ilcy  wctc  too  deniocratie,  as 
.shown  by  their  acce])tance  of  universal  sulliage  ;  he  foresees  a 
growlii  of  Soi'ialism,  character-softening,  antl  "  heiil-values." 
But  he  speaks  of  the  ehanee  that  they  may  mend  their  ways 
and  "become  something."  This  was  thirty  years  ago;  nuglit 
not  a  I'lussian  claim  that  the  warning  was  taken  ?  It  is  worth 
noticing  ih.it  two  oi  three  months  ago  the  Ikiiimr  Taijihhxtt 
report cil  a  discussion  in  which  Fiau  Forster-Nietzsche  took  part, 
and  ill  which  she  rejoiced  that  the  war  had  given  to  her  brother 
his  rii,lilfiil  place  amohi;  his  coinitryiiicii. 
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Wk  >a\v  at  the  l)c;4imiiii<f  n|  our  cdur-f^  tli.tt  Nict/.M'lie 
wus  the  >Hii  of  a  l.ullu'iaii  jia-toi'.  liKai^'lit  ii|i  aiiiid 
tlu>  ititluciue--  iii  a  roligi(iu>  ci'vlc.  N<>  iiiaii  ever 
hioke  away  inoio  cuiiipli'toly  lioiu  tlie  l'ii\  iroimieiit 
of  his  yout h.  1  le  was  at  tiist  destined  for  the  elcrical 
profession  of  liis  father  and  giandfal  hi'i:  we  have 
some  fragments,  (hiting  from  his  IiovIioikI,  in  wliicli 
we  can  recognize  tlie  natural  outlouk  of  a  coming 
vilhige  Pj'arirr.  "  .May  (iod  alway.-  liave  me  m  His 
keeping.'"  he  wrote  l^efore  lie  had  left  >chool.  and  iu 
his  !lr-,t  years  at  the  univer-ity  he  drew  up  a  li-t  "f 
the  .scieni'C-  whicii  he  a>piivd  to  knuw,  "especially.  ' 
he  savs,  "  religion,  the  M'lid  foundation  of  all  know- 
leilge.""  A  the(jretic  intere>t  iri  thi^  subject  he  re- 
tained to  the  last,  but  his  youthful  devoutness  became 
chaniaul  hito  u  burning  hatred  to  which  the  hi-tory 
of  thought  scarcely  furni.die-.  a  parallel.  It  will  be 
our  ta.>k  in  this  lecture  to  examine  the  spiritual 
attitude  of  a  man  in  whom  the  creed  of  naturali-ni 
was  cherished  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  cult.  1  shall 
tlivide  what  1  have  to  say  into  parts,  taking  iirst 
Nietzsche's  theory  of  religion  in  general,  and  after- 
wards his  special  uccouui  of  Christianity. 
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]\o  boj^ins  hy  iinalyzing  iho:^c  causes  whitli  have 
k'd  iiu'ii  ovoiywhcre  to  think  along  a  religion-  line. 
Whri.ce  have  come  the  itkas  of  Cod,  o{  .sin,  of  reward 
and  juini^luiu'iil.  ol  the  clean  and  unclean  .-oul,  oi  an 
etticacious  ritual,  o[  a  coiiM-iou-ness  persisting  after 
death  '.      These  he  looked  upon,  somewhat    unjust i- 
liahlv,   a,^   the   conunon   counters   of   all    religion,   a 
lantruaue  alien  to  man  as  Nature  made  him,  hence 
requiring   to   be   explained   in   terni^   of   .-onic   latfi- 
intluence.     liis  answer  to  these  profoimd  questions 
is  very  dogmatic  anil  alainungly  simple;  the  ease 
with  which  they  yield  their  secret  to  his  scrutiny 
would  have  roused  misgiving  in  a  thinker  less  sure 
ol  liim>clf,  le>s  confident  in  his  own  in\in(ililc  pcnc- 
tiation.     His    inquiry    into    the    .subject    is    purely 
p.sychological ;  tiuit  the  ideas  before  him    have  any 
validity,    any   objective   coimterpart,    i.^   not   for   a 
moment  entertained. 

He  a.ssumes  that  to  cdiiratod  per.son.s  the  whole 
spiritual  fabric  is,  as  Thucydides  says  of  democracy, 
dvoitt  wfjLokoyqiieurj;  at  all  events,  if  any  reader  has 
not  reached  this  standpohit  he  is  informed  that  the 
ensuing  discussion  is  not  for  him.  It  is  for  these  who 
know  that  the  body  is  the  reality  and  the  "  soul  "  a 
mvth,  that  the  determmants  of  action  are  physio- 
logical, that  the  "  will  "  is  but  a  name  for  that  special 
passion  which  is  for  the  moment  uppermost,  that  no 
one  is  morally  responsible  for  anything  that  he  does, 
in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  an  inanimate 
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oli|fri  is  responsible  for  its  obedience  to  hum  hanit  al 
law,  til, it  tlii'ic  i>  11(1  [)uri)o.se  wliich  a  l)iviiie  Creator 
had  fa.sliioned  the  wdikl  td  tidlLl,  that  the  whole  (it 
life  is  to  be  exphunt.'d  by  a  (_'oiitliet  amongst  ini})ul.-M'.> 
rooted  in  the  nervous  system,  and  each  an  expression 
of  will  to  power.  The  problem  then  i-.  How  did  >ii(  h 
delu.sions  as  are  involved  in  the  religion-^  view  ol  the 
world  become  so  widespread  and  .lu  miluentiul  i 

Taking  first  the  myth  of  theism,  he  Hiids  its  sonrees 
ill  the  p.syehohtgy  of  primitive  man.  Uelief  in  Ciod 
was  part  of  a  more  geiieial  belief  in  the  activil}'  of 
spirits,  imsecn,  Imt  iiilinitel\-  stronger  than  men,  and 
this  belief  was  .suggested  through  the  experience  of 
sleep  and  dreams.^  By  night,  when  the  bodily  .sen.scs 
were  in  abeyance,  one  was  brought  into  contact  with 
a  new  world,  wliieh,  in  turn,  vanished  win  n  the 
sleeper  awoke.  I'nalile  to  interpret  this  in  any  other 
way,  our  simple  forefathers  took  for  granted  a  pei- 
sisting  reality  all  arotuid  them,  whieh  could  be  realised 
i)nly  when  the  common  reality  was  shut  out,  and 
they  were  forced  tu  think  of  it  in  the  only  category 
they  had  — luimely,  as  the  p'oduet  of  beings  with  a 
personality  like  their  own.  ft  was  mysterious,  it  was 
associated  with  shadows  and  darkness,  it  came  to 
tiiem  invested  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  unknown. 
Thus,  whUe  they  thought  of  spirits  anthropomor})hi- 
cally,  they  also  thought  of  them  reverentially,  and  it 
was  a  .short  step  to  the  notion  of  a  liuhng  Spirit, 
conceived  in  the  likeness  of  human  kingship. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  common  view  uf  anthro- 
pologists, and  as  an  account  of  how  the  idea  of  Ciod 
hi.storicalh'  arose   it   may   well   have   an   element   uf 

'    Will  to  ."uUii,  L'oU. 
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tmih.     Niot/.>ihc  lu'l.l  thai  altli.'Uj^h  (■..rrcct  .so  far 
its    it   soCf«,   it  omit  tod   a    must   important    factor. 
I'liiimrvr  mall   li.al  l'«'.'ii   nn^l.M  imt   merely  by  the 
visions  of  .sleep,  but  by  hi.s  t-rude  retlottion  on  his  own 
waking  states.     His  moods  varied;  and  while  lie  felt 
no  need  to  e.xplain  the  mooils  whirh  were  habitual, 
he  demanded  a  cause  for  those  wWuh  were  strange, 
disturbing,  especia  11 V  tni  timM'  svlu.li  w.t.---  lapuirovis 
and  .,vcrulicliiiiii,-i.  ■'     One  coiild  .see  tliis  tendency 
still  in  th'!  idea  ot  obso-ions  and  inspirations;  epilepsy 
and  luiKu-y  lia.l  long  been  taken  as  evidence  of  .some 
iuieign  agent  by  which  the  body  wa^  pos.ses.sed;  great 
poets  and  arti.sts  were  looked  uim.h  as  guided  by  a 
"  Muse."     The  modern  idea  ol  a  law  ot  Xaiuie  ful- 
tilling  itself  ju>t  as  mucii  m  the  ordinary  a>  m  the 
e.^ccepUonal  luid  not  yet  been  born.     Thus,  early  man 
saw  no  prol.lem  in  the  things  whicii  luippfiicd  regu- 
larlv,  Mich  as  the  ivtiiin  of  d.iv  and   nielli,  or  the 
Older  ol    the  .seasons,   but    m    the   tliiii^>   that   were 
mon'  or  lesstitful.  like  the  thundcr>torn.,  the    olivet 
ci  disease,   the  occurrence  ol   death.     He  would  be 
impressed  less  by  the  tilings  which  helped  him  than 
by  the  thiiij^s  winch  terrili.d  him.  less  by  the  kindly 
sunbeam-  and  the  fertile  ground  than  by  the  .stroke 
of  lightning  or  the  .shock  of  eaithtpiake.     In  the  same 
way°he  would  attend  to  those  conditions  of  himself 
which    were    markedly   different   from   the    common 
routine,  conditions  of  exalted  power  wlietlici  foi  ^,,,,(1 
or  for  evd;  lie  would  -  explam   '  these  by  denying 
that  he  hini.self  was  lespimsible  for  tlicni,  by  sU})posing 
an  influx  from  a  spiritual  world  without.     The  fallacy, 
uf  course,  lay  in  thus  belittling  his  native  resources; 

'    II  (/;  tu  I'vatr,  lioO;  (/■  ihnl.,  loO. 
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tuitliiiig  was  uiulerstood  of  the  eiKlless  vancty — the 
ups  iind  downs— of  nerve  actinn.  Hut  once  the  idea 
of  a  foivij^n  aj^ent  had  l)e('n  ucicptfd,  there  would 
grow  up  a  set  of  fearful  emotions;  it  would  be  thought 
of  as  an  arhitrarv  power  whieh  must  be  appeased  lest 
men  -ihuuM  pcri-h  in  I  lie  divine  anger.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  expression  of  Nietzsche's  view  may  be 
found  in  a  >tanz;i  of  Shcllev's  h'l  rolf  nf  IsJmn  :^ 

Wliiit  is  that  Power  i     Some  moon-struck  sophist  stood 
Wiitcliiiif,'  the  shiiilc  from  Iiis  own  sou!  upthrowii 

l-'ill  llriivt'ii  iiiul  (liuki'ii  Earth,  and  in  snch  mood 
The  Form  he  saw  and  worsiiippi'd  was  his  own, 
His  likeness  in  the  worhls  vast  mirror  shown  ; 

And  'twere  un  innocent  dream,  but  tiiat  a  faith 
Nursed  by  fear's  dew  of  ])uison,  f:rows  tiiereoii. 

And  that  men  say  that  I'ower  lias  ciiosen  Death 
On  all  who  scorn  its  laws,  to  wreak  immortal  wrath. 

Till'  lu'xl  iiii|ioiiaiit  agent  in  developimr  rdii^icn  is 
tlif  lix"  ol'  a  piic-l  liniid.'-  \\\'  >a\v  in  a  piX'\ious 
Icctiiie  liow  \ii't/.--rlu'  t'X|)!aiiK(l  juicsts  as  an  element 
of  aii>t(K'ratic  .society,  a  ca-tc  xxliich  disputed  tlie 
liaranioiint  claiiii  of  the  noble.  ( )iice  the  myth  id  a 
niil  ,md  oi  .1  (iod  lia<l  been  ditTu-ed,  it  was  ea-\'  to 
coiiviiice  the  >iin|ile  tliat  eeitain  men  were  |iio|)it  nai  ^ 
niecba  lhrou;j,li  uhieh  tlie  -Uiiei  iiat  iiia'  woilil  ( miM 
aei  upon  the  natural.  Tlie  (oiitr.iM  between  lle>h 
and  ^[iirit  became  aeccntii.ited  ;  i  he  biMJy  was  (h'piefed 
as  the  eiiciiiy  t>\  the  mhiL  Heine  the  \  ile  super- 
stition t  iiat  men  of  iow  jiji  v-iraj  \  ii  ,ibty,  pale,  aiitemii'. 
W(uld-den viii^'  ereatuie->,  were  lavourite  channels  nl 
grace;  it  was  these  wlmm  the  g<id>  would  choo.se  to 
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"  iiispiie."  Tlio  ufscetic  iniest  thus  -.t'cuieil  a  weapon 
of  lUiiteliloss  elW'ctivclU'ss  in  his  stnifmlo  for  doinina- 
tinii  «>vor  tlio  "  'loid."  This  i.s  one  ot  the  tliiii^>  lliat 
Nit'tzsclu'  has  ill  iiiiiid  when  he  uses  that  ])ara«lii\ii  ,il 
phrase:  "  Ascetic  iiiuiality  as  a  t'oiin  «i|  will  in  [power." 
Ill  this  way  incii  were  peisiuiiled  to  set  the  liijihest 
v.ihif  upon  (|ualities  whiih  wcic  iiio-t  o|t|toM'(l  to 
iieallhy  physical  iiistintl.  "  It  ihc  prie.^t  i.^  to  lie 
tlie  liighest  type,  then  the  degrees  which  h-ad  to  lii> 
\irtues  must  1k'  the  degrees  of  value  aniong  nuii. 
Study,  emancipat  ion  liom  m, it.  rial  tilings,  inactivity, 
iinpassihility,  absence  ui  pa»ion,  solniinity.""  Thus, 
by  its  very  nature  the  rise  of  a  priesthood  is  at  onco 
a  symptom  and  a  cause  of  decacU'iice.^ 

The  sacenhital  class  has  still  ;iiiotlicr  utMpoii,  ami 

Nietzsche  liiid-^  I  hat  it   lun  ahvay-  eiii|»loyed  it   in  a 

way    wliii  li    (Diilinns    his    estimate    of    icli^imi    as 

de"eueia(  V.     ll  a  mediator  between  (lod  iind  nmn  i.s 

to   secure    liis  authority   beyond   cliaUengc   he   must 

ic|iH'-ciit    hiiii-cl;'    ;i>    holding    a    iiioii.i|iii|y    Inith    of 

siiiiitiial  actinn  .iiid  ol  >|iiritual  tiiitli.      lie  i-  at  once 

the  way  of   appioath   to   the    |ti\iiic   and    the    sole 

interpreter  oi   the    l)i\iiie    i.alily.     Hence   he   must 

m.inufacture  a  code  ol  ivli^ioiis  duty,  separate  from 

thcoidinar\-  iiiles  of  conduct  iiclwceii  man  and  man; 

thr  hiliiliiicnt  of  this  code  muM   lie  made  to  de])end 

on  Ills  own  priestly  functions.     And  he  musi  enjoin 

the  acceptance  of  all  that  he  communicates  (j,  catlndid 

as  an  oracle  of  (iod.     This  means  the  creation  of  a 

reli<noUs  "  conscience  ",- a  di-tinclion.   not  between 

what  is  good  and  b.id.  hut  between  what  i>  dean  and 

unclean-  in   a   word,   a   ceremonial   law.     It   means, 

'    II  (/;  lu  I'vinr,  IM. 
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fuithor,  lli'j  invo.-stmeiit  of  tloubt  or  dislifliel  with  ii 
clianictiT  ot"  moral  lieiiiousiiess;  tlio  lu-ri'tic  lu'cumes 
tiie  simior  par  cxallencf.  Nietzxlic  appeals  for 
evidence  of  this  to  the  history  of  rclij^ioiis  Kuropc, 
to  the  vast  machinery  of  tlic  (  liiucir-  ]i.ii,il 
h'^^islation. 

Nor  will  lie  allow  tli.it  priests  have  lieoii  in  any 
tle;4iee  iioiiest  in  tln'  p.iil  they  have  played;  lie  will 
not  concede  that  t  Ihv  have  been  themselves  t  lif  dupes 
of  the  superstit  iciii  tliry  have  propagated  Tin'  iliiiii^ 
has  been  ileliberate,  calciUated  fraud.  '  It  i>  ,i  mi.,- 
take,"  he  writes,  "  to  suppose  unconscious  and 
innocent  developuieut  in  this  (piarter-  a  sort  of  .self- 
deception.     Faiuitics  are  not  the  discoverers  of  sucli 

exhaustive  systems  of  op[irc>-ioii.     (  njd-lij led  n-- 

llection  must  have  been  at  woik  here."'  Thus,  un- 
truthfulness was  tlie  neces.sary  weapon  of  all  priests; 
I  heir  moral  code  .sanctioned  it,  the  very  basis  ci'  their 
ordci  iii\n|\cd  tlic  principle  "  that  a  lie  be  allowid  in 
pursuit  of  Imly  ends."'  Nietz.sche  .secnis  to  h^ve 
forgotten  at  tlii>  point  th.it  he  li;i-  already  cDntended 
that  the  one  end  is  self-ajf;;randizenient :  he  seems  to 
concede  that  a  lyuig  priest  must  practise  a  .sophistica- 
tion upon  his  own  conscience.  But  he  proceeds  to 
enumerate  llie  ihin^r-.  wliicli  ■"ihe  \\n\v  li(.  h,|.,  in- 
vented"— namely,  a  (iod  distributing  reward  and 
punishment  in  accordance  with  the  .sacerdotal  law- 
book, an  afterdifc  in  which  these  recompense.^  are 
carried  out,  a  conscience  trained  to  sensitiveness  for 
religious  distinetioii>,  .i  morality  wliiih  deiiie-,  ,dl 
he.ihhy  instinct,  and  a  ■■Truth"  to  which  priests 
.done  have  the  key. 

'    Will  to  rower,  M2. 
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Sucli  hriiiL!;  tlif  t()iiii(l;it  iiiii  of  tlit'iii  nil,  rclii,;ioii->  ma} 
tic  (liviildl,  in  Xietz.sclie's  view,  iiiuler  two  types— the 
allinnative  ami  tlio  negative.  I^)y  tlic  former  is 
meant  a  eult  wliicli  .lUpporls.  Iiy  the  hit  lei'  a  eult 
whieh  destroys,  the  natural  f;nidation  of  men  in  rank 
and  caste.  r>ialiniini>m  with  it--  aii>tocratic  cddc  nt 
Al.inii;  .\loliamme(lani>m  with  it-  --trict  (li>ci])line  in 
the  Koran,  and  itsuvdidanceof  all  elTcminaey;  or  even 
Hebraism  in  its  earliest  Old  Testament  form,  may  he 
cited  as  exami)les  of  religious  allirmation.  15ud(lhi-m 
and  C'liri-tianitv  were  alike  negatixc:  each  ih\ol\eil 
the  denial  and  renunciation  of  life.  Hut  15ntidlii>m 
was  the  superior,  foi  it  was  the  product  of  a  iiiling 
class,  though  that  chr--s  had  l)econie  exhausted  an<l 
world-weary;  Christianity,  on  tl"~-  other  hanil.  ap- 
pealed not  to  those  who  had  outli\ed  their  cultuie, 
hut  to  those  who  were  essentially  helow  the  po»i- 
bility  of  culture  from  the  first. 

I  do  not  ])ro|)ose  to  discuss  this  philo-ophy  of 
relimon  at  anv  leimth;  our  concern  is  with  Nietzsche's 
moral  outhnil^.  and  1  have  introduced  hi>  account  ni 
religious  origins  only  ljecau>e  it  is  needed  to  explain 
his  ethical  {)oint  of  viev/.  Its  merits  will  i)e  lightly 
esteemed  by  t  le  anthrojiologist  on  the  one  side,  and 
1)V  the  ])hilosopher  on  the  othei'.  The  fraud  theory, 
bill  h  in  et  liic-  and  in  religion.  'n\'ol\e>  loo  mmli  that 
is  hot  I;  inci'cdihle  and  unlii-torical  lo^at  i>iy  tho>e  who 
investigate  primitive  peoples  at  tirst  hand:  and  the 
dismissal  of  the  whole  religious  problem  on  the  basis 
of  "  primitive  psychology  "  ignores  the  fact  that  tiie 
validity  of  a  belief  can  never  be  dci  ided  by  mere 
inijiiirv  into  i  he  circumstances  of  its  origin.  In 
short,  .Nietzsche's  view  is  simply  a  re-ha^h  of  undi- 
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ixo-tc'l  ant  liiiipdliiirN-,  f  (it'ctlicr  witli  >(]iii('  (■()iiiic(tiii<i 
lillk■^  lioi  iciwnl  lidiii  a  now  dli^nlcti'  |)fi~ni.  Tln'if 
i-  nutliinii  iirii:;inal  in  it .  cxicpt  t  lie  laniruau'i'  <i|  cuiiinM- 
\it  Ujifia' iiiii  in  wliiili  the  \vli(i|i'  i--  cl'itlicd. 


II. 

Having  thus  accounted  for  relifjion  in  poncral. 
Xiotzsclie  faces  the  question:  '"  W'liat  is  it  tluit  has 
made  tlie  C'/iris(i<ni  religion  sucli  a  lorce  among  men  ?"' 

This  proljlcni  fascinated  hi^  tliouglit  at  a  very  eaily 
.stage.  A  sliort  time  at  the  university  had  siillicfd 
to  dispel  the  trustful  taith  oi  his  Ixiyluiod:  he  soon 
hocame  convinced  from  the  intellectual  standpoint 
that  Christianity  im]>lied  a  system  of  illusions,  that 
there  was  no  intelligent  gKuuid  foi'  hclicf  in  Pro\  i- 
deiu-e,  ill  an  incarnation,  in  an  inspired  8cri|>tur(>,  in 
a  world  to  come.  More  than  this,  he  became  assured 
that  these  doctrines  were  not  only  rmsu])])orted  hy 
reason -they  were  contrary  to  reason;  his  position 
passed  fiom  one  of  douht  to  one  of  militant  aiitl 
aggressive  denial.  Hut  one  feature  in  Germany's 
religious  attitude  .specially  per])lcxed  him.  There 
wie,  of  course,  plentv  of  writers  who  shared  lii^ 
neif.itixi'  view.  There  was  Slrauss,  for  ex.iniph'. 
from  wlioin  he  had  learned  mneh  of  the  rationalizing 
spirit.  Vet  we  lind  that  one  of  Nietzsche's  first  hooks 
is  a  polemic  against  Strauss  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
even  violei^*  tvpe.  A  coward,  a  timid  thinker  who 
stops  half-way,  a  weakling  afraid  to  face  publi-- 
opinion — tliese  are  some  of  the  terms  in  whidi  he 
assails  the  man  who.se  po,sition  was  .so  similar  to  his 
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own.      \'     at    iiioinptod  tliis  ?     T!ii>  aiiswci-  tak« 
lar  iiitn  tlif  hoait  (if  nur  ^lll>j(•^■t  Un  tlii-,  altcMmdii. 

Nietz.sche  was  an  odd  mixture  of  qualities;  Imt  he 
was  above  all  things  an  intense  soul,  deteiiniiied  to 
tojlnw  truth  as  lie  sa\\  it  wherever  that  truth  might 
lead,  whatever  cherished  feelings  it  mi"ht  outrafe. 
whatever  sacrifices  it  might  entail.  There  is  much 
in  his  teaching  well  fitted  to  make  others  deceitful:  in 
personal  character  he  was  himself  compellingly,  even 
intolerantly  candid.  He  has  said  many  a  iane  in  one 
place  things  which  we  can  see  him  to  ha-  o  contra- 
dicted in  (jther  places;  but,  so  far  as  lu'  lew  it,  he 
has  striven  to  be  faithful  to  one  conception  through- 
out. And  what  he  aimed  at  himself  ho  iniperiously 
demanded  in  others;  he  could  stand  no  dissinudation, 
no  hesitancy  in  pressing  to  its  last  outcome  a  principle 
which  Jiad  once  been  enil)raced. 

Now,  one  principle  which  he  had  embraced  was  dis- 
l)elicf  in  (!od,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  from  such 
disbelief  consequences  of  immense  moment  must 
follow.  Over  and  over  again  he  dwells  upon  the 
e]H)(]i-niaKing  nature  of  such  a  thouglit.  But  yester- 
day men  had  trusted  in  a  Divhie  Spirit  whose  name 
was  Love,  caring  with  fatherly  tenderness  for  all  His 
children,  counting  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  without 
whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  making 
all  things  to  work  together  for  good.  To-day  men 
krimv  that  the  world  has  no  guidance,  that  its  principle 
is  not  love  but  remorseless  warfare,  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  of  no  importance,  that  there  is  no  wisdom 
and  loss  mercy  by  which  human  affairs  are  shaped. 
TIh^  lirst  conception  had  developed  itself  into  myriad 
consequcncesi  ui  the  Imuo])c  of  the  past;  from  it  had 
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roiiio  mail's  soii-o  of  <iii.  his  ci'aviiiji  Ini'  i'e(loii)])ti(iii. 
tlif  wlidlc  way  of  life  I'lifoirrd  hy  \]\v  <  Innvlio-.  It 
liail  entered  into  the  veiy  liluv  of  eivilizatioii :  it  had 
l)ciMi  lionouiod  in  eoiuit-.^s  iiiles  of  social  conduet. 
The  second  conception,  if  we  were  lionost  with  our- 
selves, must  dominate  the  civilization  of  the  future; 
it  iiHHt  >\vee]i  away  a  mass  of  false  homages,  it  must 
replace  them  with  the  aims  that  arc  dictated  by  the 
clearer  and  truer  outlook  upon  fact — in  short,  the 
very  engines  of  society  nuist  be  reversed.  And  yet 
David  Strauss,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  this,  had 
stopped  short  witli  recithig  the  new  creed;  he  was 
not  man  enough  to  brave  ]niblic  obloquy  and  point 
the  way  to  the  new  }iractice.  "  The  greatest  modeiii 
event,"  said  Nietzsche.  "  is  this,  that  God  is  dead; 
yet  those  who  k)iow  it  go  on  precisely  as  if  nothing 
had  occui'red." 

To  this  extraordinary  situation  Nietzsche  again  and 
a^ain  returns.  On  one  side  tlie  demolition  of  Christ- 
ianity  seemed  complete;  its  central  tenets  had  been 
consigned  by  fearless  criticism  to  the  place  which  was 
justlv  tlieirs,  a  place  among  the  myths  and  dreams  of 
maTikind"s  infancy.  ]3ut  there  still  survived  a  moral 
system  which  stood  in  a  curiously  reciprocal  relation 
to  the  dogmas  tliat  had  vanished.  .Men  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  CJod.  in  t'h  ist,  in  a  future  state,  and  yet 
they  could  contimie  to  cherish  the  C'hri>tian  notions 
of  liuman  brotherhood,  of  good  and  evil,  of  duty  and 
responsibility.  It  was  a  strange  paradox  of  thought, 
f(jr  the  two  systems  of  ideas  were  interwoven  to- 
gether— together  they  had  stood  through  the  .shock 
of  the  centuries,  together  they  ought  plainly  to  have 
fallen.     Nevertheless,   tliose   critics  \AiO   were   most 
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romorsolcs.s   tdwmd-   ('liristi;tn   thoDJofry   wcro   ol'tiMi 
cntlmsiiislir  towards  tlio  ('lin>tifin  ordoiincr  cf  lite 

S..ni('tiino>  Xit'tzsc]i(>  tlx.ntrlit  it  nii«,'lit  \h^  ,i(r,,ii,iir<| 
l>ir  \>y  inaiikiiurs  lack  (,|  |naj,._  \\\.  ^ix,.  nj,  ii,,, 
fouiulaliiiii  on  wliidi  din  nini.il  ideas  iv>t.  luit  tlioso 
ideas  tlicinsoK-c-,  Iiav(^  lic((iino  so  oiitwiiicd  witli  our 
hopes  mill  icars,  our  toolings  and  emotions,  so  saiuti- 
ficd  l.y  the  romance  of  tlio  past,  or  so  enfjravon  upon 
the  plastic  characters  of  cliiMhood,  that  tliey  a:c  able 
to  stand  tliough  tlie  supporting  pillars  are  withdrawn. 
This  at  host  could  l»o  only  a  parti.d  explaiialioii. 
Suroiy  a  man  like  Strauss  ought  to  he  cajiahlo  of 
looking  trutli  in  tlie  face,  however  intimate  wore  the 
emotional  ties  that  bound  o  error  !     There  must 

1)0  s.nne  deeper  source  for  t  d.^acity  of  the  Christian 
values.  That  source  lie  l.olicvod  himself  to  have 
detected.  To  put  it  in  a  word.  Christian  morality 
had  survived  Christian  dogma,  hocauso  it  was  not  tlio 
dogma  which  at  first  won  acco})tancc  for  the  morality; 
it  was  the  morality  uliii  h  won  acceptance  for  the 
dogma. 

Why,  he  asks,  did  men  so  readily  liclieve  that 
mass  of  incredible  propositions  which  constitutes  the 
creed  of  the  Church  ?  Tt  was  not  cnmigh  to  show 
tliat  tlioM'  propdsitiniis  (-(aiti-adict  reason.  We  nuist 
explain  why,  lioiiig  thu-  iriatioiial.  tIio\-  have  not  by 
this  time  been  universally  topiidiatoil.  The  .-ocrct.  he 
tells  us.  lies  in  this: — 

Cliristianit}  arose  in  a  pagan  world,  whoio  the 
conflict  of  classes  was  becoming  .icute.  Its  birthplace 
was  in  a  subject  people;  the  Jew  was  Nature's  ple- 
beian, the  Roman  was  Nature's  aristocrat.  Nowhere 
else  do  we  see  with  suoli  conconttafod  inten.sitv  tlio 
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li:iti'e<l  ol'  liiiii  lliat  i>  l(p\v  agiiiii^t  Iiiiii  tl;;i1  i>  lii;.'li. 
'"One  divines  it."'  says  Nictzsclio,  "  liy  a  tlioii-.md 
iiidicatioiis.  hut  it  i-  -unirioiit  to  call  to  mind  tlio 
A)i()faly])«'  of  S<.  .loliii.  lli(>  wildest  of  all  written 
oiitl)tiist.>  wliicli  tile  revenge! Ill  conseicnce  has  niani- 
lestt'd."  On  the  one  >ide  the  goveniiiiff  cirele.  that 
Hppi'i-  order  oj  inniikind  wliidi  had  the  viiiues  of 
riilei'.ship,  doniinauce,  nobleness:  on  the  other  side, 
the  masses  who  were  governed.  t]\v  ravenous  jn'o- 
letariate.  weak,  submissive,  ser\  lie.  In  paganism's 
gohhMi  ag(»  each  class  kept  its  own  place;  the  natural 
barrier  was  preserved  Dut  Ihe  social  ferment  in 
Juda>a  had  baliled  a  succession  of  procurators,  and 
no  matter  what  religious  r/^V/.s  it  assumed,  the  move- 
ment at  bottom  wa>  one  and  the  .same—  an  insurrect  ion 
of  the  slave  against  his  master.  There  was  at  the 
same  time  throughout  the  woild  a  sinmdar  ivceptive- 
ness  to  all  manner  of  weird  superstition:  the  old  faith 
had  gone,  that  patrician  faith  which  had  sustained 
J{oman  gravitas  and  Roman  (huninion.  and  there  had 
come  into  its  place  a  swarm  of  Oriental  cults  drawn 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth- -^lagna  .Abiter  from 
I'essinus,  Serapis  from  IOgy])t,  .MiHira  from  Syria- 
all,  however  cnidc  their  dogma  and  however  absurd 
their  ritual,  were  welcomed  by  the  infinite  cre(liilit\-  of 
minds  that  could  not  live  witliout  a  cult. 

To  a  ]»iiMic  lijicd  wiili  revolutionary  discontent  the 
(ialilean  message  was  first  prociai'Med:  to  a  public 
HMdv  for  any  superstition  it  quickly  spread.  It  hit 
the  mood  of  the  moment,  for  it  addressed  itselt  lo 
the  nniltitude.  and  it  told  the  multitude  the  things 
tliat  were  most  congenial :  it  spoke  to  them  of  human 
equality,  of  the  tyratuiy  which  the  rich  tnaintained 
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over  the  |i(Mi|-.  (if  a  I'aiadi,-''  in  wliicli  tJicv  slidiild  lio 
'"  (' tenia lly  imlriiiiiilicil  "  |ur  t  lie  u  inii!_'>  nl'  (Ml  I  li,  (li  a 
<io(l  will!  WdiiM  lie  the  pii'lc!  aiiatc"--  i-liaiii|ii<Mi.  i>i 
tlif  pca^iiiit  ■-.  ■■  tiea>ui(.'  in  lica-  ii  ""  nwv  day  Id  lie 
inherited  'ny  tlie  .soul  tliat  cduKl  ncvt'i  die.  'I'd  such 
feeliugs  the  appeal  came  hoine  with  oveiwlielniiiig 
])d\ver;  it  was  because^  it  pioini-cd  revenge  against  the 
up{)er  classes  to  tlie  poor  man.  to  tlie  outcast,  to  the 
slave,  that  minds  at  once  simple  and  passionate 
accepted  the  whole  supernatural  apparatus  of  Christ- 
ianity. "  The  Christian  and  the  amirchist  are  of  the 
.same  oi'igin.  .  .  .  Tlicir  ohject.  thcii'  in>liii(t,  is 
wholly  destructive  .  .  .  ^]u'^  are  both  decadents.  .  .  . 
Christianity  was  the  vampin^  of  the  inipcrium 
RiiiiKiiniiii  -  in  tlie  night  it  undid  the  immense  achieve- 
ment of  the  liomans  of  obtaining  the  site  for  a  grand 
civilization.'"  This  is  what  N'etz.sche  means  wlieii  he 
insists  that  the  kernel  of  the  religion  of  Murupe  lie--  in 
its  moral  system;  its  dogma  is  but  the  intellectual 
reinforcement  of  its  view  (if  life.  Just  l)ecause  those 
communistic  passions  on  which  it  worked  at  the 
beginning  are  mighty  with  the  multitude  to-day, 
Christianity  is  still  the  faith  of  the  masses.  You  may 
consume  it  any  mimber  of  times  intellectually,  but 
if  you  leave  the  moral  root  it  will  spiing  up  again 
and  again  from  its  very  embers. 

Now,  there  is  one  respect  in  which  this  monstrous 
psychology  contained  deeper  insight  than  its  author 
suspected.  Xietzsclie  is  right  when  he  .says  that  in 
the  moral  soil  of  our  nature  Christianity  has  its  last 
and  surest  hold.  ITe  is  right  when  he  clai' is  that 
rever-al  of  the  moral  values  would  strike  at  the  very 
heart  dl'  faitli.      lie  is  right  when  he  malce-  dur  creed 
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rest  (111  <iiir  conscieiicc  mthci'  than  mi!  '■(iii--ci('nco  oil 
"iiir  ciccil.  If  yuii  ami  I  hclieve  in  (ind  in  juv  sense 
in  wliii'li  tliat  Kclicf  i>  ini|Miitaiif ,  il  i-^  nut  lH'raii-.(> 
\vc  !ia\t>  ImiwimI  lifl'orc  the  coifoncv  nt  an  annimcnt, 
it  is  nut  in  virtue  of  the  intellect's  suhniission  to  a 
syllof^ism.  Xo  doubt  the  objects  of  faith  can  and 
shdidd  he  ])iesented  in  sucli  a  fasliion  as  to  be  rr.tion- 
ally  cietlible.  The  niiud"s  perplexities  are  often  a 
(loud  coiicealiiig  from  the  soul  the  vision  which  it 
craves.  But,  when  the  cloud  has  cleared,  it  is  the  eye 
that  sees;  the  fairest  landscape  has  no  beauties  for  the 
blind.  Argunients  from  design  may  silence  doubt; 
evideiue  fmm  mirai'le  and  [)rophecy  may  constrain  a 
iiarren  acknowledgment  of  things  whidi  tlie  reason 
caimot  subjugate  undei'  law;  j)sy(hic  phenomena  may 
leave  us  n«j  intellectual  option  but  to  adnut  a  spiritual 
udild.  None  of  these  acquiescences  constitute  faitli; 
it  can  live  without  them,  and  it  can  languish  where 
they  are  most  abundant.  ]3ut  the  conscience  that  is 
sensitive  to  duty,  the  feelings  which  cannot  bear  the 
manifulil  injustice  of  a  mechanical  universe,  the  will 
that  demands  somewhere  and  somehow  satisfaction 
f(i!'  its  higliest  ideals  and  its  deepest  intuition — this 
is  indeed  the  spirit  that  is  attuned  to  the  CJalilcan 
gospel.  Not  through  coercion  of  the  mind,  but 
through  winning  of  the  soul,  has  Christianity  worked 
in  all  ages.  Our  final  outlook  upon  life  has  its  roots 
planted  in  "  j)i(if(»iinder  strata  of  our  nature  tliaii  any 
mere  tillage  of  the  intellect  can  reach. "^  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  the  poet  and  not  the  scientist  has 
been  the  herald  of  religion.  "  Truth,"  says  Words- 
wortli,  "  i.s  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  thaji  when 
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wo  so:ir.'"  Ami  Nuil  l  I'liifliilici'  Ikiw  tlic  |n|iu  ;il;;ii- 
iiii'iil  lii'tM'cn  l;iilli  iiiiil  i|iii|Iii  ill  Tennyson's  '■  Two 
Voices"  cunchnle^  with  .1  hni-'  nl'  ussunuici'  il('i|ici 
tliiiii  auirlit  uliirli  icavoniiig  fould  vii'Ll: 

Sufli  sopiuM  tli(>  wliisjiPi-  at  my  side: 

'■  Wliut  is  it  tliini  kiiowt'st,  Hwcct  voice  ("  I  (  riid. 

'■  A  liiddi'ii  lioj)r,"  tlic  voire  replied: 

So  iieaveiily-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  lieivrt  a  power 
Broke,  liki'  the  iiiiiil)o\v  from  the  shower. 

To  feel,  althnutih  no  tf>npue  run  prove, 
That  every  eloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  it.self  is  love. 

Over  iintl  over  again,  it  Xietzxlie  hinl  had  tlic 
pntionce  and  discornnioiit  i;o  seo  it  tliis  grounding  fif 
liclict  ii|)uii  iiioial  intuition  i,  |ii(iclaiiu<'d  in  the 
Christian  litcratnre:  "With  the  iieaiingof  the  car 
liavc  I  licard  of  Theo,  hut  lutw  niiro  eye  scetli  Thoof" 
"  Witli  tlip  iuMrt  man  I)elicvctli  unto  rig]itooiisn('>s:*' 
"  Thou  ha^t  lii(hlon  those  tilings  from  tlie  wise  and 
piuih'til.  ami  lia^t  revealed  them  unto  babes." 

i\Fy  second  roniaik  a])out  Nietzsche's  religious  atti- 
tude is  to  give  him  all  credit  for  his  ini])atience  of  half- 
measures,  lie  was  ab.solutely  right  in  his  insistence 
that  the  man  whf>  has  overthrown  belief  in  (iod.  if  he 
stops  there,  has  saiil  eitlicr  great  l\-  too  nun  h  or 
creallv  too  litth'.  Let  him  eithei'  qo  b;uk  or  ljo 
foiward.  Vou  either  believe  or  do  not  believe  in  a 
providential  ord(M-:  make  your  choice,  but  wlieii  you 
have  made  it.  whv  iiot  follow  it  (Uit  t(t  its  last  conse- 
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'.      It  is  against  the  notion  that  such  a  chanore 
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t  III'  -I  III  II  III  all  I  mill'  t  mil  II  I.  He  u;i>  iin  ciit  liiisiast; 
uliati'\cr  ciccd  he  li.nl  ,iiln|>t('l,  ilial  cicnl  he  miist 
1)1  iii;^  to  hear  tliroutrli  jind  thioufrli,  iiiakiiijr  no  com- 
[jroinisc  with  jjiiblic  pivjudico.  "  An  atlioi>t  by 
loli.tfion,"'  .someone  hu.s  eiilled  liini:  tlio  .same  fervour 
wliirli  otiier.s  devoted  to  their  t'aitli  hr  dcxi'tcil  \>>  lii.s. 
1  am  often  reminded  in  reading  Nietz.sehe  of  tlio.se 
striking  sentence^  in  Wildes  last  hook: 

I  udiild  liki'.'"  he  says,  "to  t'uiind  an  ()riicr  Inr 
tlio>e  who  caiuiot  Ix'lieve— the  Coiiliaternil  \-  u\  the 
Faithless,  one  might  eall  it,  where  on  an  allai  on 
wJiicj)  iiM  t  i])t'i  Itiirned,  a  priest  in  whose  heart  peace 
hud  no  dwelling,  might  celebrate  with  unblc^^ed 
bread,  and  a  chalice  empty  of  wine.  And  agn'Mticism 
should  have  its  ritual  no  less  than  fait  li.  It  has  sown 
its  martyrs,  it  .should  reap  its  .sunts,  and  prai-e  (iod 
daily  for  having  hifhlen  himself  from  man.""^ 

Xietzsche  thus  cherished  a  burning  pur])ose;  he 
wouhl  disentangle  life  from  every  .-^hrcd  of  the  ('lMi--tian 
>U[)erstition.  To  do  so  he  sets  in  high  iclici  iliox' 
respects  in  wliicli.  in  hi.>  view,  the  l'hri>ti,iii  inlhicnre 
lia^  been  despicable. 

Recall  what  I  said  a  moment  ago  abmit  i  Im-^e  nmial 
feelings  which  make  a  .--oil  receptive  to  icli>;inn.  We 
think  tiiese  feelings  the  surest  gati'wav^  to  tiiiili; 
.NietZM  lie  tiiuiiglii  tliem  the  (h'adlie-l  cliaiiiieb  of 
eirui-.  We  I 'link  t  liat  Christianity  apjieal-.  to  man  at 
lii  -  be-.|  ;  lor  Nietzsihe  it  appealed  to  Iiim  at  hi--  vMHst. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  sum  up  tlie  rea-ons  tor  this 
'.luder  three  heads;  they  c(»)respond  to  ihice  maik>  of 
"nobleness"'  which,  as  it  seemed  lo  Xietzsche,  the 
Christian  ideal  (  out  ladit  ted. 

'  Dc  I'rojmdii,  pp.  31,  ol. 
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spirit  US  (tiie  that  beliovod  in  it^  own  instincts.  Lite 
was  intonsoly  wditli  wliik',  intensely  wortli  liviiirr; 
hut  it  was  St)  only  to  those  who  wen'  (it  I'oi  it,  to  (he 
enthusiastic  "once-born"  men,'  who  had  eves  to 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  t  hcii  own  t  heat  w  of  art  mn. 
lie  who  was  in  the  woiM  liut  not  of  it .  he  who  Ivcjit  up 
an  eternal  protest  ai^aiiol  the  xheinc  of  lhi]i;^>, 
rehellious  against  the  order  without,  and  eoiilenijituous 
towanl  tlie  aidciit  iiii|iiiUc^  in  his  own  breast,  was  a 
decadent,  u  degenerate — one,  as  Nietzsche  puts  it, 
"  of  whom  tlie  earth  is  weary;  away  with  liim  l"^ 
Sueh  a  man  might  get,  like  Sehopeidiauer.  a  morbid 
pkM^tire  from  hi-i  morbid  tliought.>;  he  might  be  lilvc 
the  old  cynic  in  \\  orddworth's  Excursion,'^  who 

wastes  the  sad  rcinaiiuU'r  of  his  hours 
In  seif-iiululging  spli'on,  tliat  iloth  nut  want 
Its  iiwn  viiliipfiKiii.Hiios;  un  this  rcs(»lvc(I, 
With  tiii.s  content,  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distaiue  from  a  uurld 
Not  nioviiig  t(.>  Ills  mind. 

T'lit  suih  jii'i-oiis  who  --at  in  judgment  n])on  life  were 
the  mere  wa-te  and  wreckage  of  humanity;  healthy 
spirits  were  joyously  re-pon>i\e  to  the  force.^  around; 
they  weh'omed  human  nature  unexpurgated.  The 
soul,  like  the  iiody,  mu^t  tind  iis  well-being  not  in 
restraint  but  in  f"-  passionate  expression.  Let  the 
watchwonl  (d  the  i.ow  onhM'  lie  abundant  vitalitv, 
bounding  iir^tlnet,  the  red  blood  of  youth. 

'  I  borrow  this  striking  tirm  from  William  Jame.ss  Vuiiettes 
of  Rcliijious  E.i)icrience. 

^  Zantlhuslra  :  Prologuf,  3. 
^  Book  li. 
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'2.  Again,  Niot/.,s(lie  tlmuj^lit  nl  the  world's  great- 
ness as  being  the  very  reverse  ol  iiiiifunn,  plai  id  cdn- 
tetUnient,  in  whieli  everyone  should  enjoy  a  Itouriicoi^ 
case;  for  it  was  the  greatness  of  struggle,  the  lii;:lici 
ever  mastering  the  lower,  and  being  in  turn  inaMtird 
by  what  is  higher  still,  a  irni(,iseless  yet  an  enti.in- 
eing  view  of  agelong  contlict  in  which  the  noble  tights 
its   way  against   the    nicaii.'     NihiliMii  sprang    rrorii 
lixing  one's  attention  on  the  l.itc  ot  iiidi\idual>.  Ikhii 
iniM|Mriiy  to  rise  to  th.'  |,iir|ioM>  o|  the  wliojr.      1 1  cure 
the  [utile  in(|uiry:  "  l>  the  unijd  ,i   happv  [.lace  T' 
The  lol'ty  spirit  hxtkcd  on   happiness  as  an  aim  for 
beasts;  utilitariaiii-ni  ua^  hut  a  leinitidor  that  we  arc 
coiiic  ||-oiii  the  woi'iii  and  the  ape.  and  that   much  oi 
I  lie  worm  and  the  ape  is  in  u>  ^till.-     Not  a  happy 
111''-   ''111    ^iii    heroic  life   wa>  the   ideal.'     And   it  this 
i'l'''l    \\a>    to    be   realized   it   nmst   be   through   glad 
>e  (cptance  oi  the  thought  that  pain  and  ])lea.sure  as 
Miih    are   as  nothing,    that    tlie   immolation   of   the 
iiidi\idu,il  i>  the  piice  hiitnanity  must  pay,  that  the 
aseeiil  of  man  can  be  achie\ed  onlv  thion^h  th,.  .ijp. 
pres>iou  of  nudtitudos  of  men.     Let  the  new  eriterion 
ol  vMttie  lie  one's  readiness  thus  to  .saerni^'e  lum^elf 
upon  the  altar  of  his  race. 

•5-  111  'he  third  place.  .\iet/-che  thought  of  a  coming 
end  to  the  whole,  when  the  conllicl  which  had  known 
no  paii>e  and  the  >iftiiig  \shich  ha<l  known  no  mercy 

(7.  ilir  roiiicjitioii  MJ'  liii;lii'r  111,111  as  ■'  livinp  danfroroitsly  '": 
■■  hoslioiild  c.xp.'iiuifiU  with  hiiusclf.  and  run  risks  with  iiimself— 
no  beautiful  suul-quackcTy  .should  be  tolerated  "  (Will  to  Power 
■Jul). 

■'  Ziiiiil/iKsltn  :  I'ro'ogup,  3. 

^  ^chiiiKiiliauer  as  Educator,  sect.  i. 
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sliuuld  liiivo  at  length  evolved  the  ideal.  I'erfect  in 
physical  and  mental  strength,  through  and  tluough  a 
child  of  earth,  yet  aide  as  n<\  children  of  earth  had 
yet  heen  to  drain  the  cup  of  earth's  possibilities,  the 
Superman  would  stand  out  almo>t  like  a  new  species 
of  life;  capable, proud,  self-reliant,  iit  for  everydcmand 
that  Nature  could  make  uj)on  the  responsiveness  of 
body  and  of  spirit,  ho  sIk.uM  feel  that  in  his  person 
the  race,  reaching  its  t«.pmost  limit,  had  transcended 
its  very  nature. 

Now.  Christianity,  in  Nietzsche's  view,  had  denied 
each  of  these  aspirations  in  turn.     It  ha«l  denied  the 
.'randeur  of  the  world,  for  it  taught  men  that  their 
natures   were   corrupt,    their   robust   passions   were 
sinful,  their  highest  elTorts  were  worthless,  their  very 
righteousness  was  as  filthy  rags.     It  had  spoken  of  a 
rebirth  in  whidi  all  that  the  true  man  valued  must  be 
left  behinil,  and  all  from  which  his  ii\stincts  rcvo'-ed 
must    bo    wrought   into    his   character.     The    name 
"  world.'*  -^o  dear  to  the  healthy  pagan.   li;id  been 
changed  iiiK'  a  term  of  reju-oach;!  in  hymn  ami  prayer 
and  riliial  tlic  Climcli  had  kept  before  one's  mind  the 
thought  nt  a  salvation  which  meant  roiiouncing  the 
worM  with  Its  atfections  and  lusts,  of  a  cit  izcn,-liip  imt 
here  but  in  heaven,  of  a  friendslii[)    witli    the   wc.ild 
whuh  \\a>  cninily  ti.uanl  tied.      I'aganisin  had  said 
••  Yea,"'  Christianity  had  .said  "  Nay,"  to  all  that  was 
natural.2     ('|,der  Constantine  the   Km])in'  had  i)cen 
••  converted,"  ami  was  not  the  result  writ  large  in  the 
contempt  of  the  body,  the  frenzies  of  asceticism,  the 
cult  of  ugline.>s,  the  fear  and  liatied  oi  knowledgt 

'  Bifioi'il  Uiiiid  1111(1  Evil,  1U5. 

-    W,llluru>r<>;  117. 
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ill  !i  Word,  the  (liirknes.s  of  a  thousand  years  ?'  Mi. 
A.  f.  S\\-in1)urne  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  Nietzsche 
uIkmi  he  writes: 

TliMH  hast  ronf)uoro<l,  ()  palo  Oiililoan  ;    f  he  world  has  crown 
iivoy  from  thy  hrcatli. 

Ar,'.iiii,  riiristianity  had  denied  tlie  heroic  stnipclo 
of  life,  for  it  forbade  the  rivalry  in  which  alnue  that 
which  is  noble  can  win  its  way.  Tt  cut  at  the  root 
when  it  made  a  man  a  sinner  for  aiming  ai,  distinction, 
ulii-n  it  proclaimed  a'l  men  as  such  to  be  equal.  1  IIltIi 
culture  meant  a  system  of  ranks,  a  full  recoguitinn 
that  some  are  elevated,  others  low:  \\<  twin  cnoniies 
were  the  anarciiist  and  tlie  Christian.  Tlic  anarchist 
incited  the  mob  to  violence,  the  Christian  worked  more 
subtly  but  more  surely,  for  lio  spread  abroad  the 
myth  of  a  future  state;  he  masked  tlioso  natural 
inequalities  which  anyone  cotild  see  behind  the  lictioii 
mat  there  soniewhore  .^at  an  august  tribmuil  before 
which  ,ill  were  alike.  Immortality  was  the  great 
invention  of  the  ]>riesthood,  devised  to  iiuc^t  tli(^ 
lower  classes  with  artificial  importance.  Thus,  Ch  list  - 
ianlty  had  "  npjienled  to  all  the  cowardices  and 
vanities  of  wearied  souls";'-  far  from  being  a  new 
source  of  vitality,  it  was  a  growth  that  could  proceed 
only  in  an  exhausted  stock.  Let  anyone  look  at  th(> 
tragedy  of  Pascal,  and  he  must  be  filled  witli  anger 
against  a  creed  that  could  so  defomi  a  nolile  spirit.^ 
Think  of  the  focda  sufcrsdtio  about  an  ugly  bodv  as 
the  home  of  a  beautiful  soul,  tliink  of  the  fanatical 
but  legitimate  inference  that  sickness  should  at  times 


'  WmtoPover,  154,  221,250. 

■'  Ihi,'..  252.  ^  Ibid.,  227. 
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be    v(.luiit;irily    iii<lufC(l !     Contrast    this    witli    tlio 
pagan  lioio  wlio,  rr<»metlieu.s-like,  Piiduros  aiui  clml- 
Icnges  misfortiu;c.'  witli  ih>  grovelling  tlmi't'lil  ntidut 
a    spiritual    "  Messtnlncss ""    wliich    was    iiii^hor   tluii 
cartlily  heroism.     I)i<l  not  the  wliole  stand  expoMMl 
as  an  artiliee  hy  whieli  tJie  upi)er  order  miglit  '.,e  [ok cd 
to  yield  to  the  lower,  the  strong  to  forego  their  strength 
before  the  weak,  tlir  ridi  to  impoverish  tliomselves 
for  the  poor?     To  that  end  men  had  l)een  taugitt  a 
new  vocabulary.     In   the  workshop   that   fashioned 
Christian  values,  cowardice  had  be^^n  renamed  "  lui- 
mility,"  powerlessness  to  resist  had  been  called  '"  h-r- 
givenes.s,"  enforced  subjectit-n  had  become  dignified 
as    "obedience."     Thus,    the    strenuous    competing 
world  had  been  turned  upside  aowni.    Could  anything 
have  been  more  sut)tly  devised  to  paralyze  the  effort 
of  tliose  who  have  it  in  them  to  excel  ? 

And.  la-t'v.  llie  Christian  otliic  1iad  denied  the  goal 
of  life;  for  that  goal,  if  it  be  worth  reacliing.  meant  a 
pei-fceting  of  the  racial  type;  and  such  ])eri'ecting,  by 
every  law  of  Nature  tliat  we  know,  must  involve 
elimination.    From  the  Christian  standpoint  every  life 
was  of  eternal  value,  the  worth  of  each  was  precisely 
equivalent  to  that  of  eveiy  other:  it  was  a  lying 
eschatology  that  made  the  individual  as  such  sacro- 
sanct.   Nature  was  "  careful  of  tlie  type,  but  careless 
of  the  single  life  ";  hence  Nature  had  In'ought  t>'pes 
from  strength  to  strength.     Christianity,  heedless  of 
advance,  concerned  only  for  the  comfort  of  the  herd, 
had  made  an  idol  of  the  average  man,  had  substituted 
a  static  mediocrity  for  an  upward  movement.    The 
moment  a  .society  aims  to  be  static  it  it\evitably 

'  Will  lu  Power,  222. 
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becomes  decadont.  Aivl  tli'"  hack-wash  of  Christian 
ways  of  tliinking  had  engulfed  even  those  \\1.<>  ciiglit 
to  ha^'c  risen  superior  to  it  all;  even  a  Schopenhauer 
and  a  Strauss  had  l;een  made  to  despair  of  huintinitv. 

Thus,  Nietzsclie's  indictment  may  be  l>rieliy 
-umnied  up;  the  Christian  morality  is  bad  because  it 
preaches  pessimism,  equality,  and  race  decay. 

Now,  does  it  preach  pessimism  ?  Only  in  that 
sense  in  wliich,  as  it  seems  to  me,  pessimism  must  be 
tlie  creed  of  every  thouglitfid  mind,  it  declares  that 
the  world  has  much  evil  in  it,  evil  of  such  a  sort  and 
of  such  magnitude  that,  in  default  of  a  cure,  tlie  world 
would  not  be  worth  preserving.  Precisely  the  same 
view  has  appealed  to  many  a  keen  thinker  who  had  no 
Cliristian  standpoint,  but  who  has  looked  at  life  in 
the  light  of  the  great  luiman  values,  and  has  simply 
stated  what  he  foun<l.  To  be  a  pessimist  a  man,  as 
Nietzsche  himself  points  out,  does  not  need  to  say 
that  tlie  world  contains  on  the  whole  more  pain  than 
pleasure.  You  may  have  otlier  scales  of  valuation; 
whatever  the  thing  is  which  you  take  to  be  the  good 
for  man — pleasure,  virtue,  knowledge,  f)r  a  sum  total 
(if  well-l)eing  in  wliicli  these  are  elements — you  arc  a 
pessimist  if  you  conclude  that  the  balance  in  regard 
to  that  thing  is  on  the  wrong  side.  Nietzsche,  indeed, 
has  devised  a  weigh-l)ridgc  which  yields  a  positive 
result,  lint  we  have  seen  it  to  be  a  machine  for  evaluat- 
ing the  godd  ii\  \\]ii<h  the  very  nv\ining  of  good  is 
faKitied.  .\nd  if  one  restricts  his  view  to  the  facts 
of  the  natural  order  as  we  see  it  here  and  now,  if  one 
invokes  no  'digious  postulate,  I  can  find  no  escape 
t'r<itn  possimi.sm  fnr  him  who  sees  life  stciidily  and 
sees  it  whole.     It  is  sheer  subterfuge  to  speak  of  such 
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a  view  as  the  outcome  of  an  luihealtliy  or  morbid 
temperaraetit;  it  is  rather  true  tliat  the  mood  of  placid 
satisfaction  springs  from  the  narrow  outh)ok  of  a 
mall  \vh(.  cannot  sec  beyond  his  own  circle.  "  What's 
Nvr.mg  with  the  world  ?"  asks  Mr.  Chesterton.  One 
thing  wrong  with  it  is  that  the  one  lialf  doesn't  know 
how'the  other  half  lives;  if  they  did  they  cotdd  answer 
his  question  with  ease. 

Nor  is  Nietzsche  in  the  least  justified  when  he 
charges  Christianity  with  inspiring  an  exaggerated 
sensitiveness   to    pain.    It   is   true   that    the    mild 
feminine    virtues,    as    they    are    sometimes    called, 
acquired  higher  value  when  pagan  morality  gave  place 
to  Christian.    Respect  for  womanhood  rose,  and  with 
it  respect  for  the  qualities  in  which  women  are  or 
should  be  superior.    There  was  a  softening  of  manners ; 
there  was  a  new  reluctance  to  hurt  the  creatures  that 
God  had  made.     But  one  hears  with  astonishment 
that  the  value  of  suffering  was  not  recognized  in  a 
religion  whose  ideal  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  whose 
synd)ol  was  the  Cross.     There  arc  not  a  few  passages 
where  Nietzsche  depicts  the  moral  uplifting  effec'ed 
through  pain  in  words  which  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Saints,  not  a  few  which— incongruously  enough 
—remind  us  of  the  warning  that  he  who  loveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  that  through  great  tribulation  the 
kingdom  of   heaven  is  to  be  reached.     One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  his  enmity  to  the  Christian  ideal 
he  has  attacked  it  with  arguments  that  answer  one 
another.     Sometimes  he  calls  it  grovelling  because  it 
exalts  the  weak,  the  ill-constituted,  the  sickly-,  at  other 
times  he  calls  it  morbid  because  it  cannot  find  room 
for  the  element  of  pain. 
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Tlius,  when  Nietzsche  speaks  of  the  Christian  <  oii- 
teni]it  idv  lite  lie  is,  •      ,ne  sense,  referring  to  that 
which  both  exists  and  is  justifipcl.     It  is  not  solely, 
(ir  even  rhieily,  the  lack  of  happiness  that  one  lias  in 
view.     Life  lias  in  it  mucli  that  is  sordid,  motives  tliat 
are  vile,  tyrannies  tliat  are  intolerable,  ambitioiu.   hat 
;iiv  hatcfu!,  passions  that  are  degrading.     Wlicn  we 
hear  of  original  depravity,  and  of  the  llesh  wherein 
dwelleth  no  good  thing,  we  know  what  these  lurid 
words  stand  for,  and  we  know  that  what  they  stand 
for  is  real.     Nietzsche  meets  such  pessimism  with  a 
bold  denial  that  the  things  it  thinks  evil  o/re  evil.     The 
world  as  it  stands  is  good  enough  for  him,  if  only  its 
scale  were  magnified;  its  pain,  its  disorder,  its  crime, 
are  aspects  of  a  grand  lesthetic  scene — let  us  enter 
joyously  into  the  spirit  of  the  whole.     Such  a  view 
is,  of   course,   inconsistent  with  all  morality,  with 
Nietzsche's  own  as  much  as  with  any  other;  if  every- 
thing is  good  nothing  is  evil,  and  tlic  very  names  good 
and  evil  become  mimeaning.     But  wliat  interests  us 
at   present  is   his   charge   th  •",   Christianity   has   so 
emphasized   human   worthlessness   as   to   have   i)ro- 
duced  a  disregard  of  humanity's  concerns,  that  tt  has 
concentrated  thought  on  the  concerns  of  an  assumed 
other-world.     Has  it  done  so  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  insisting  that  the  concerns  of  life  shall  be 
viewed  with  a  new  seriousness,  that  tlie  passions  shall 
be  controlled  .^.nd  the   instincts  guided  I     Have  not 
the  daily  round  and  the  common  task  thus  become 
far  more  important  than  they  could  ever  have  been 
for  one  who  thouglit  of  himself  as  a  mere  bundle  of 
blind   explosive   impulses  ?     Has   not    the   spirit   of 
broodhig  upon  an  after-life  been  discouraged  by  that 
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ineugreiies.s  oi  Lliiitological  dt'tail  in  uhirli  rinist- 
ianity  is  so  lenuirUable  anif)ng  icligioiis  (  is  there 
atty  creed  wliicli  eiiiphasizes  conduct  so  persistently, 
wliich  so  niiiiiniizes  a  mere  pcri'orniatice  t>f  ritual,  ;ni  I 
so  insists  upon  duty  between  man  and  nuui  (  11  -U(  li 
an  etliic  lias  sometimes  degenerated  into  a  cmming 
calculation  of  consequences,  into  work  with  an  eye  to 
reward  in  future  bliss,  this  is  not  the  fonn  in  wlii<  li 
it  was  enjoined  by  its  Fomider,  and  it  is  not  tlie  iorin 
in  which  it  has  since  been  preached  by  those  who  were 
most  faithful  to  the  Founder's  spirit.  One  might 
fairly  say  that  in  no  other  system  do  we  find  so  im- 
periously excluded  that  careless  indifference  wliich 
would  call  any  part  of  man's  life  common  or  imdean. 
What  wo  tlo  find  is  that  correction  of  the  moral  stand- 
point which  was  most  sorely  needed  by  the  pagan 
conscience,  and  whicli  the  highe>t  discernment  of 
moral  reason  ever  since  has  eagerly  welcomed.  There 
had  been  abundance  of  self-expression  but  little  self- 
sacrifice,  abundance  of  public  spirit  but  little  humility, 
abundance  of  culture  but  little  benevolence  and  little 
restraint.  These  things,  winught  by  Christian  in- 
fluence into  tlie  fibre  of  conscience,  have  been  fdiuid 
not  to  make  the  world  less  worthy  but  infinitely  more 
worthy,  not  to  debase  society  but  to  transfigure  it. 
It  is  just  for  this  that  the  New  Testament  molality 
Bcemed  so  com])lete  to  a  philoso{)lier  of  .^clf-cxiuc-sion 
incom])aral>ly  superior  to  Nietzsche;  tli(>  niaxim  "  Die 
to  live"'  was  for  Hegel  a  })orf(M't  enihodiment  of  the 
truth  that  the  lower  self  nuist  jjcrish  if  the  higher 
self  is  to  be  realized. 

One  feels  in  Nietzsche's  references  to  this  subject 
that  what  he  generally  has  in  view  is  not  the  ideal  of 
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the  New  Testament,  Inir  the  practice  o£  this  or  tluit 
section  of  the  early  Cliurch.     Sometimes  he  has  in 
mind  the  Saints  of  tlie  Desert,   retiring  from  the 
workl's  affairs,  anticipating  every  day  the  Second 
Advent,  preparing  to  meet  it  through  an  austere  ritual 
of  prayer  and  fasting.     Sometimes  he  has  before  liim 
St.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  about  whose  book  he  seems 
unaware  tliat  Christian  opinion  itself  is  very  various. 
'•  1  can  never,"   he  says,  "  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Imitatio  Chrisli  without  experiencing  physiological 
resistance,"   a   view   from   which   I   imagine   many 
Protestant  theologians  would  not  dissent.     Or,  again, 
he  is  thinking  of  those  who  remained  in  the  State,  but 
refused  to  bear  their  part  in  its  common  work,  the 
preachers  who  taught  that  a  Christian  cannot  be  a 
soldier,  who  encouraged  an  exaggeration  of  hunulity, 
and   in   doing   so   prodiu-ed   a   self-consciousness,   a 
spiritual   pride  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  tlie 
virtue  they  enjohied.     Or,  linivlly,  he  is  inflamed  l>y 
the  Conun'unists,  the  men  who  quote  New  Testament 
authority   for   a    raid    on    their   neighbours'    goods. 
There  is  point  in  all  these  criticisms;  amid  the  great 
upheaval  of  conscience  which  Christianity  e{i:ected 
many  a  crude  fanaticism  took  its  rise,     liut  for  the 
correction  of  such  fanaticisms  nothing  has  been  found 
so   effective   as   a   more   thorougli    inc|niry   hito   the 
Christian  ideal  it>ell-.     Of  >urli  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples  Nietzsche   has   himself   given    an   illustration, 
though  in  the  juilgment  of  every  scholar  a  singularly 
unsuccessful  one,  in  his  effort  to  identify  the  changes 
introduced  by  St.  Paul  into  the  original  teaching  of 
Christ.     But    he    constantly    judges    the    Christian 
ethic,  not  by  patient  examuiation  of  what  it  contained 
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as  inculcated  by  tlie  Fmiiulci'.  hut   l)y  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  expression  given  to  it  by  this  or  that 
body  of  followers  in  their  practice.     It  is  enough  for 
him  that  restraint  of  the  passions  was  enjoined,  and 
that  anchorites  mortified  the  body;  it  is  ciioiigli  tliat 
wc  are  bidden  to  turn  tlic  other  check  to  the  smiter, 
and  that  some  have  refused  to  fight  in  any  cause;  it 
is  enough  that  we  are  told  of  wisdom  from  the  moutli 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  and  that  zealots  have  deduced 
contemj.t    tor  learning.     I   confess  myself  unable  to 
understand  what  is  in  the  mind  of  those  wlio  aibnire 
Nietzsche's  historical  insiglit.     What  I  observe  in  his 
work  is  the  peri)etual  distorti(»n  of  fact  to  suit  a  priori 
assumption.     He  discusses  tlie  growth  of  the  Christian 
ethic  with  an  ine[»titude.  a  lack  of  historical  sympathy, 
a  failure  to  read  literature  in  the  light  of  the  time  aiid' 
place  of  its  origin,  which  if  applied  in  any  other  Held 
of  research   would   render  one's  results  practically 
valueless.     Nor  is  it  easy  to  preserv-e  patience  with  a 
Clitic  whu  so  constantly  imputes  the  most  dishonour- 
able motives  to  all  who  see  a  question  differently  fK^m 
hnnself.     I<:ither  theological  prejudice  or  State-bribed 
subserviency  is  the  invarialOe  imputation.     One  nuist 
remember  that  he  was  c([ually  dogmatic,  equallv  caiv- 
le,ss  of  hi.storiial  nictlKMJ.  when  he  dealt  with  wliolly 
secular  innhlcms:  jic  never  scinplrd  td  briny  a  siniihiV 
charge  agahist  thinkers  as  little  dispersed  a>  hiniclJ  to 
serve  any  interest  but  that  nf  truth,     due  may  ask, 
for    example,    whether   it    was    rcligi(.us    tenors   uv 
Bismarckian    largesses    which    forbade    the    jjhilolo- 
gists    of  Cieiniany   to   folh.w    him   in   his    view  that 
tragic  drama  was  to  be  exi»laiiied  wholly  in  teinis  of 
music. 
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Perliaps  tlio  cU'urot  instance  of  what  I  niemi  is  to 
In'  luutid  ill  iiimtlif!'  cliiir^fc  wliicli  lie  li;i.  t;iMc(l.  tlic 
fluuge  tlial  Christian ity  is  in  its  essence  hostile  to 
tr('(>(l()m  (if  opinion  and  to  tlie  growth  df  knowledge. 
■■  The  Bible,"'  he  wrote,  '  opens  with  the  story  of 
(tod's  mortal  terror  of  science,  Tlioii  slmlf  not  kitow.''' 
nd  he  goes  on,  precisely  in  tin'  strain  of  the  cnidest 
•ighteenth-century  Deism.  ti>  inlci  pivt  ilii>  a>  a  device 
of  the  priesthood  for  the  maintenance  of  it.s  own 
ascendancy.  Intellectual  doubt  was  made  a  sin, 
credulity  became  the  first  of  virtiics. 

Now,  ^ucii  criticism  is  really  not  respectable  at  this 
time  o[  d.iy;  it  i>  ])aia]|e!  tn  tlie  old  explunat  inn  of 
the  growth  of  Islam  as  secured  by  the  sword  alone — 
the  very  obviousness  of  both  makes  every  thinking 
man  distrust  them.  One  can,  of  course,  illustrate 
Nietzsche's  case  by  many  a  sad  chaptei'  in  the  (  hureh's 
history;  many  a  fanatic  has  understood  the  Clivistian 
salvation  as  implying  a  surrender  of  reason, as  obtainetl 
by  submissiveness  to  dogma.  But  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  him  who  estimates  Christianity  from 
the  ecclesiastical  corruption,-,  and  him  who  judges  it 
From  the  immoral  lives  of  individual  Cliiuclimen  whom 
he  k;..  ,-.  The  argument  about  priestly  ciuiniiig  is 
one  that  we  thought  had  been  buried  for  ever  with  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  It  was  surely  tlie  place  of  a 
philosopher,  living  in  an  age  of  liistorical  progress,  to 
ask  how  fai  this  or  that  Chri-tian  >poke-nian  had 
been  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  how  far  the 
tilings  that  he  did  were  organically  connected  with 
the  Faith  that  he  professed.  When  Mielzsche  at- 
tempts to  base  himself  upon  the  text  of  Scripture  his 
exegesis  is  so  absurd  in  its  literalness  as  to  recall  the 
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old  <le(luction  of  the  Trinity  from  tlir  \un^U:  "  i.it  Is 
inako  nian  in  our  dw  n  image."  At  t  he  very  time  vviien 
ho  was  writing  his  Antic/tri.  '  many  a  'ATiter  in  his 
own  country  was  produfing  work  wliicli  should  liave 
made  that  burlesque  impossible.  It  was  being  clearly 
shown  linw  salvation  by  dogma  had  travestied  tlie 
Cliristian  gospel,  how  great  was  the  gulf  between 
wliat  Christ  called  "  faith  "  and  what  we  caU  "  belief," 
h(jw  an  attitude  of  will  was  elicited  far  more  than  a 
honuige  of  the  understanduig,  how  religion  has  its 
root  in  judgments  of  value  rather  than  in  judgments 
of  fact.  In  this  way  Christianity  was  being  exhibited, 
not  as  a  spiritual  bondage,  but  as  a  spiritual  freedom. 
I  do  not  say  that  Nietzsche  shoidd  have  admitted 
this,  but  I  do  .say  that  every  competent  critic  of  our 
time  must  take  account  of  it,  nuist  shape  his  own  view 
with  such  reconstructions  befoi-  lii^  mind.  Of  the 
great  work  of  reinterpretation  that  was  being  done 
almost  at  his  door  by  teachers  like  Albright  Hitschl 
he  shows  not  the  least  understanding. 

Again,  does  Christianity  preach  that  all  men  are 
e([U;il  {  Suivly:  and  is  not  its  message  borne  out  by 
the  conscience  of  maiddnd  wherever  that  conscience 
has  become  developed  ?  It  is  a  slander  on  the  pagan 
world  to  claim  that  such  a  thought  belongs  to  Judaea 
alone.  You  get  it  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the  dramas 
i>f  l-]iiii|(i(lc^.  in  the  Ethics  of  Aristcitlc.  in  the  great 
Stoics,  in  the  letters  of  I'liny.  and  in  nianv  aiKillicr 
quarter  that  Tertullian  had  in  minil  when  he  coined 
the  phrase:  Anima  nalamUter  Christiana.  Clnvco- 
lloman  culture,  to  which  Nietzsche  so  often  appeals, 
can  lend  him  at  best  a  very  partial  coantenar^-e,  and 
that  rather  in  its  prarliec  than  in  its  doctrine,  U-  the 
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best  minds  of  hoiitlM'iii>iii  woro  working  low.ad  ihc 
|iiiM(i|p!i'  (,t  Iiiiiii.iii  l.iotlierliood. 

lint  e(|ii.il  ill  what  sense  ?  For  there  arc  nmnifest 
•liirerencos  o|  whic-li  note  must  be  taken.  We  (all 
men  equal  in  that  no  arri<loiit  of  I)irfh  or  place,  of 
.special  circumstance  or  social  o})i)ortunity,  can  over- 
ride every  man's  intrinsic  riglit  to  be  equally  c(m- 
sidered  with  every  otlier;  they  are  ci|iial  in  that  each 
has  an  individual  vahic  apart  from  -.mv  ii^c  tliat  ran 
be  made  of  liim  to  serve  a  purpose  in  which  he  does 
not  sliare.  None  can  be  anotlier's  proi)erty,  none  can 
be  simply  another's  tool;  this  is  tJiat  genuine  indi- 
vichialism  wliich  is  nowhere  so  explicitly  repudiated 
as  in  the  spurious  individualism  >4  Nietzsche.  But 
does  equality  of  this  sort  forbid  cc.mjjetition  ?  Does 
it  not  rather  stinmlate  competition  in  so  far  as  com- 
petition is  healthy  ?  It  forbids  the  struggle  in  which 
one  man's  gain  must  be  another  mairs  h)ss,  and  it  was 
because  this  element  entered  into  tlie  only  sort  of 
struggle  which  our  author  had  in  view  tliat  he  would 
not  hear  of  human  equality.  But  it  is  an  antiquated 
barbaric  idea  that  we  can  only  progress  at  our  neigh- 
b(»ui"s  expense.  It  is  true  of  rivalry  in  warfare,  it  is 
true  of  the  nu)re  sordid  aspects  of  finance  where  war- 
fare's crude  injustice  is  reproduce<l,  it  is  true  of  the 
conlliet  between  nations  for  the  material  dnminidn  of 
the  earth.  But  there  are  higher  lields  than  these, 
fields  where  every  nian">  gain  is  gain  for  the  ulidle. 
By  emulation,  as  William  .James  u>eil  to  siv,  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  work  is  done,  but  it  is  emidation 
in  the  scientitic  laboratory,  in  the  workshop,  in 
artistic  production,  in  inventiveness,  in  creative  talent. 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  .suggest  that  a 
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society  organized  in  ( ,i-tc-,  in  systonmtic  .subjection 
til  I. ink  beneath  i;ink.  i>  favourable  to  tlii.s  sort  of 
progress.  It  is  rather  fatal  to  it,  as  the  stagnation 
of  .■such  .societies  lias  convincingly  sliown.  F»>r  it 
means  the  depression  of  genius  under  inm  barriers,  it 
means  the  sterilizing  ot  lields  that  might  have  brought 
forth  abundantly.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  risk  that 
belief  in  the  equality  of  mankind  will  nblitcr.ite  or 
obscure  the  distinction  of  individuals.  With  all  its 
faults  our  race  has  at  least  the  (piality  of  hero-worship ; 
it  pays  a  ready  reverence  to  the  men  in  whom  it  .sees 
exceptional  power,  to  its  teachers  •  >  every  province 
where  teachhig  is  of  value.  It  recognizes  the  leader- 
ship of  great  poets,  great  statesmen,  great  thinkers, 
great  artists;  it  realizes  that  the  achievements  of  a 
IJoethe,  a  Pasteur.  ,i  Darwin,  or  a  Mozart,  arc  works 
of  no  selfi.sh  aniliitiun,  Idit  a«hievenient>  for  the  world. 
It  probably  yiehls  rather  too  mucli  than  too  little 
homage  to  the  men  whose  genius  it  i.^  able  to  discern. 
The  truth  is  th.it  metaj)hors  from  biology  have  be- 
come very  dangerous  in  general  thinking.  Evolution 
has  told  us  of  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest,  of  tlie  .^t  luggle 
foi'  life,  of  the  elimination  of  the  weak.  When  Darwin 
used  the.se  phra.ses  ho  had  before  him  a  single  definite 
application;  he  was  explaining  the  process  by  which 
animal  and  vegetable  forms  had  been  develo])ed,  and 
he  saw  that  these  figures  were  the  most  apt.  lie 
never  attempted  to  pii>])  >iuli  fonnuhe  into  .spheres 
t(i  which  they  ha^'e  no  reference.  If  the  misu.se  of 
binldgical  terms  has  become  the  despair  of  clear 
thinkers  on  morality,  if  by  this  our  ethicnl  confu-ions 
have  become  worse  confounded,  the  fault  does  not 
lie  with   Darwin;  it  lies  with  tlie  smaller  men  who 
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have  caught  up  much  i>t  hi>  huigiiago  but  littlo  of  his 
>I>iiit.  The  |)riniitivc  c'(iiilli(  i  liy  wliic-li  man  won  his 
r.arial  place  containod  many  a  repulsive  factor  whii  h, 
wo  may  thankfully  ohservo,  is  iirit  in  its  nature  per- 
manent; there  was  constant  ex-jjloitation,  constant 
supplanting,  constant  cnielty,  hut  it  is  sheer  d<»gma- 
tism  to  assume  that  ])rogres.s  has  just  one  l;i\v  i  hrough- 
out,  or  that  the  same  law  has  the  same  iin|plicatif»ns  no 
matter  how  the  material  or  the  circumstances  may 
vary.  We  have  no  evidence  to  prove  this,  and  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  disprove  it. 

Thus,  while  there  is  in  Christianity  much  to  t'oiMd 
the  competition  wliii  h  i<fnores  justice,  there  is  nothing 
to  forhid,  but  nnuh  to  encourage  the  competition 
which  furthers  culture.  The  man  who  thinks  other- 
wise must  have  in  view  that  which  all  developed 
morality,  Christian  or  non-Cliii>tiaii.  has  long  since 
repudiated;  he  nuist  conteni])late  exclusive  advantage 
lor  an  individual  or  a  group.  CJenuine  ])rogres3 
implies  iinprovement  in  the  mild  humane  virtues; 
thus,  in  the  absence  of  that  influence  l)y  which  such 
virtues  are  specially  fostered,  progress  has  commonly 
been  hollow. 

Finally,  does  the  Christian  religion  promote  develop- 
ment along  a  descending  or  along  an  ascending  line  ? 
Is  it  an  ethic  of  racial  degeneration  ? 

If  what  I  have  just  said  be  true  there  can  be  onlv 
one  reply.  All  depends  u])on  tlie  things  von  place 
at  the  top,  and  the  things  you  place  at  the  bottom  of 
your  scale  of  values.  Do  you  admire  individual 
strength,  overweening,  defiant,  self-assertive,  ccm- 
temptuous  of  every  interest  Imt  its  own  ^  if  so, 
Christian  morality  will  appear  reaction,  decadence, 
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l)nn(lii<To.  Do  ydu  admirp.  rather,  tlu-  personality 
which  "  Hiuls  it.self "  just  in  inoportion  a.s  oilier 
personalities  arc  enabled  to  liiid  themselves,  which 
refuses  any  solitary  Rual,  which  is  hest  satisfied  when 
all  that  it  has  and  all  that  it  <an  elVect  are  universally 
.shared,  which,  in  a  woril,  can  rest  content  with 
nothing  less  than  this: 

TImt  not  one  life  shall  l)o  destroyed 

Or  caMt  a^^  .iil)I)isli  to  the  void, 
When  (!cid  .hIuiII  make  the  ])ile  coiiiph'te. 

We  are  laced  here  with  one  of  those  ultimate 
differences  of  moral  valuation  which  no  argument  can 
elucidate.  He  that  cherishes  one  of  these  ideals  need 
not  dispute  with  him  that  cherishes  the  other,  for 
there  is  no  common  measure  to  which  they  can  appeal. 
Europe  as  a  whole,  on  Nietzsche's  own  showing,  has 
made  its  choice  for  the  alt)   'stic  .side. 

Whilst,  however,  we  stand,  and  are  \)u>nt\  td  -t;iiiil, 
for  ti:e  great  human  sympathies,  we  repudiate  the 
thought  that  a  man  sympathetic  in  the  Christian 
sense  is  one  of  lowered  vitality,  inferior  in  those 
(puditics  wliich  flow  from  and  minister  to  strength. 
We  have  not  so  misread  the  long  tale  of  Christian 
heroisms;  we  have  not  seen  there  only  tlic  humility, 
the  self-denials,  tho  cultivation  of  a  meek  and  contrite 
spirit.  We  have  seen  also  the  high  courage,  the  p-oud 
sincerity,  scorn  of  threats,  tenacity  of  purpose,  the 
commanding  voice  of  the  prophet,  the  "  eagle  eye  "  of 
the  martyr.  We  have  come,  in  short,  to  recognize 
that  for  all  that  is  great  in  human  im})ulses  and 
resources  a  fidler  and  grander  sphere  is  given  by  Him 
who  said:  "  I  have  come  that  ye  miglit  have  life,  and 
that  ye  might  Iiavc  it  more  abundantly." 
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Nietzsclip  often  (U'liiles  C'liristianity  <as  a  "  Bud- 
dhistic movement  in  favour  of  peace";  lie  suggests 
that  tliose  who  submit  to  its  influence  will  hecome 
too  timid  to  fate,  if  occasion  should  arise,  the  arbitra- 
ment of  a  l)attle-held,  ajid  tluit,  if  circumstance  compel 
tliem  to  fight,  they  will  readily  .succumb  to  a  more 
virile  non-Christian  race.  That  a  reluctance  to  draw 
the  swortl  is  one  fruit  of  the  religion  of  CJaliice  we  have 
no  wish  to  dispute.  Our  own  ideal  has  long  been 
peace,  our  affections  have  been  set  upon  the  things 
which  only  peace  can  foster,  and  wc  arc  convinced 
that  herein  we  have  done  homage  to  the  most  sacred 
<>l  ii;iti<>?!,d  values.  But  have  we  not  in  these  last 
months  given  the  world  a  signal  proof  tliat  such  feel- 
ings, whose  Christian  source  wc  ghidiy  aclaiowlodgc. 
imply  no  lack  of  the  sterner  virtue  wliicli  cveiy  people 
is  from  time  to  time  called  upon  to  display  ?  Have 
we  not  before  our  eyes  a  striking  crucial  test  by  wliii  h 
the  doctrine  of  religious  cnfeeblement  may  be  judged  i 

If  Nietzsche  is  right  the  degenerative  leaven  should 
by  this  time  have  left  unmistakal)le  traces  in  tlie 
wea  ened  momk  of  FJurope.  Men  nourished  so  long 
oil  ntlier-worldliness  sliould  have  become  apallictic  to 
the  things  of  value  in  life  here  and  now;  the  einpliasis 
laid  for  niiictecji  centuries  upon  kindness  and  brotherly 
love  should  have  lowered  courage  and  have  intensilied 
effeminacy;  the  thought  of  all  mankind  as  equal 
should  have  cut  the  nerve  of  the  pagan  heroism  that 
was  fed  by  war,  and  the  ])iigaii  ])rogress  tliat   was 
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mainiainod  hy  rivalry.  Thovo  is  one  place  to-day 
wlioro  tlio  mnrah  of  groat  masses  of  men  is  being  tried 
as  by  fire,  one  ])lace  wliere  surely  no  flaw  and  no 
weakiKvss  can  (\scape  detection.  Do  we  find  such 
tokens  of  lowered  cliaractcr  u|)on  the  French  and 
Pu'Igian  battle-helds  ? 

I  am  not  assuming  any  great  Christian  ])iety  among 
the  troops  at  the  front;  the  passions  to  which  war 
gives  the  rein  are  such  as  may  easily  darken  such 
religious  sentiments  as  a  soldier  feels.  But  we  may 
grant,  and  gladly  grant,  to  Nietzsche  that  in  the 
character  of  the  mea  from  whom  European  armies 
are  drawn — and  I  include  the  lieiiaans  not  less  than 
our  own  AHies — the  influence  of  Christianity  has  maf' 
a  difference.  They  come  from  countries  wliere  the 
Christian  tradition  is  strong,  the  rank  and  file  from 
that  class  which  is  least  affected  by  new  thinking. 
Whatever  outlook  upon  life  these  men  have,  what- 
ever grave  thoughts  visit  their  minds  as  they  lie  upon 
the  bare  ground,  not  knowing  if  they  shall  see  another 
dawn,  must  come  to  them  fiom  the  things  they  have 
heard  in  their  churclies  at  home  or  from  their  chaplains 
in  camp.  .Many  of  them  are  tradesmen  or  artisans, 
farmers  or  clerks,  or  factory  workers;  the  dull 
monotony  of  life's  struggle  has  left  them  small  room 
for  what  is  called  "  culture,"  they  have  little  time 
and  less  capacity  fV)r  thought.  But  they  have  grown 
uj)  in  a  cert.dn  atmosphere;  there  is  one  force  at  least 
which  has  stimulated  their  imagination  and  raised 
them  aljove  the  cares  of  the  immediate  present.  As 
Mr.  Lecky  has  said:  "Religion  is  the  one  romance 
of  the  po<u'."'  It  is  l)rought  home  to  the  very  rudest 
among  them  with  a  refinement  that  belongs  to  notlnng 
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else  in  their  daily  nnuul,  for  it  has  (onncctod  it-cH 
witli  tlio  great  events  of  their  lives— their  niariia^e, 
the  baptism  oi'  their  ehildren,  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
There  is  hardly  one  ot  tluni  to  wIk'Hi  these  things  are 
not  impressixe;  however  contused  and  however  un- 
intelligent he  the  way  in  which  he  regards  them,  they 
leave  a  nuirk  which  makes  him  to  diiVei  from  a  pagan. 
Now,  as  every  t'lergymaii  can  testify,  it  i.s  just  when  a 
man  knows  himself  in  the  near  presence  of  death  that 
these  thoughts  recur,  however  ig"orant  and  however 
reckless  has  been  his  past.  Conspicuous  among  them 
are  the  thoughts  which  Nietzsche  derided  as  lit  to 
ruin  one's  higlie.st  principle;  to  many  a  soldier  the 
whole  contert  ol  religion  is  acknowledgment  of  a 
tiod  wh(»  in  a  life  to  conie  will  rewaid  the  good  and 
piuush  the  evil,  of  a  duty  which  means,  aitove  all, 
justice  and  gooil-will  towards  his  fellow-creatures. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  forms  in  which  this  idea  is 
clothed.  The  Scottish  Highlander  as  he  recalls  some 
fragment  from  the  I'salms  of  the  Kirk,  the  taianlv 
Mian  from  Yorkshire  or  Devon  with  dim  memories 
of  his  rrayei-]3ot)k  and  clear  memorie.,  of  the  church- 
yard where  his  fathers  deep,  the  Belgian  with  the 
crucitix  by  his  side  m  the  trenches,  tUe  Irish  Catholic 
from  Koscommon  or  \\e.\ford  as  he  j)ictures  the 
Countenance  his  childhood  long  since  a(hued  in  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  the  Ivussian  as  he  j)resses  the 
icun  to  his  heart  and  thinks  he  sees  again  the  incense 
til  the  iVli-Father  in  the  village  chapel  amid  the  snows 
of  his  home  all  in  their  .several  way>  paying  a  moie 
or  less  ignorant  and  htfu!  homage  at  one  IkpIv  diiiiie, 
all  invoking  more  or  less  crudely  ::i  tlie  sui)reme  hour 
aid — do   these   men,    1     ask,   comjMie 
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uiitavdur.il.ly  in  all  tliat  >vc  moan  liv  courai'c  and 
pill. lie  ,s])irit  with  Nietzsche's  cart li-I(>vin;j;  pagan  ? 
I>i«  thfv  .shinv  the  paialy.  s  i.f  othei-wf.rldliness  ? 
i'o  tlic\-  hlciuh  at  sulloring  i  Do  thrir  ( (iniiii.inders 
tiiid  that  those  of  tliein  in  \vhoin  religion-  devotioii  is 
most  ardent  are  the  lea>t  to  he  trusted  when  the 
inoiueiit  comes  to  "  do  all  that  may  hecome  a  man  "  ? 
I>  not  their  loyalty  to  t!ie  trust  that  their  king  has 
given  them  made  all  the  Mirer  it  they  feel  themselves 
m  tiu'  presence  of  a  higher  King,  charged  with  a 
respun  ability  surh  as  no  earthly  State  can  impose? 
Was  not  the  psalm  and  prayer  around  Cromweirs 
eanip-lire  a  grim  omen  for  tlie  enemy  on  the  morrow  ? 
Il.ixe  ue  not  proved  on  many  an  awful  iicjd  that  there 
is  no  arm  so  strong  to  smite  as  the  arm  that  is  nerved 
by  Faitli,  no  civic  spirit  so  intense  as  the  spirit 
that  looks  to  a  more  abiding  city,  no  courage  so 
endurhig  as  the  courage  that  sees  Him  wdio  is  in- 
visible ? 

There  is  anotlicr  line  of  thought  which  mn^t  have 
snggestod  itself  U)  most  of  us  as  we  have  been  en- 
deavouiiiig  in  this  course  to  compare  Niet?  ohe's  view 
of  life  with  that  of  the  Christian  civilization  hi  which 
we  have  been  educated.  One  may  ask:  "What 
ditference  does  it  make  whetlun'  we  are  1  heoret'cally 
Xietzschoans  or  theoretically  the  reverse  i  We  are 
ciiiiiiitnfed  in  praetice  with  a  spectach>  as  savage,  as 
binod-stameil  as  any  that  the  v.oi'Id  could  have  pro- 
duced il'  nil  man  in  it  had  e\er  heard  of  (ialilee  and 
It-  nior.ility,  if  excry  soul  had  !>een  nourished  on  the 
cieed  (,f  •  will  to  power."  '"  .Many  a  sond)re  reflection 
will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  minds  of  the  f\iture  as 
they  remeuibei  the  Europe  of  I'Jll.     ^Liny  a  daraig 
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p;eneral  inference  will  be  hazarded.  And  the  word 
that  will  rise  most  easily  to  the  lips  of  some  will  he 
this,  that  the  moral  failure  of  (.'hristia.iiity  has  been 
demonstrated,  for  the  l''a-ith  which  began  amid  angelic 
songs  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men,"  bad 
made  trial  of  its  power  for  twenty  centuries;  it  had 
l)oen  cherished  with  apparent  devotion  by  the  Western 
nations,  and  it  (onductetl  them  at  the  close  to  the 
most  extensive  and  relentles,-,  slaughter  in  the  history 
(»f  the  race.  I  should  like  to  use  the  .short  time  that 
is  left  to  me  in  looking  at  thi.s  fearful  situation  from 
a  point  of  view  which  is  suggested  by  the  prmciples 
up<m  whicli  I  have  dwelt. 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  moral  value  of  Christ- 
ianity the  .scene  before  us  is,  of  course,  full  of  humili- 
ation. We  are  disappointed,  deeply  and  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. We  trusted  that  .such  a  thing  to-day 
could  not  have  taken  place,  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Faith  had  penetrated  too  far  into  the  fibre  of  Europe. 
That  is  the  obvious  reflection,  and  I  need  not  draw- 
it  out;  there  is  another  and  a  more  cheenn"  side, 
especially  when  we  look  at  it,  as  wo  should,  from 
the  standpoint  of  Great  Britain,  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  part  that  we  have  chosen  is  a  part 
worthy  or  imworthy  of  the  moral  profes.sions  we 
mal<e. 

The  longer  this  war  lasts  the  more  completely  do 
we  forget  those  political  quarrels  in  the  Near  Kast  by 
which  it  was  originated,  or  at  least  occasioned,  quarrels 
about  which  it  may  be  that  honest  dilference  of 
opinion  is  pos^iih'.  For  wli;it  impresses  us  more 
clearly  every  day  is  that  the  c,(.nHict  has  bt'conic  a 
coiillict  between  ideals,  between  two  rival  conceptions 
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of  life,  coiicoptioiis  and  idoals  avowed  witliout  t]ic 
slightest  licsitatioii  or  ambiguity  on  one  .side  and  on  the 
otlier.  I  invoke  here  no  del)atable  evidence,  no 
douhtful  or  ill-attested  gossip  circulated  in  this 
interest  or  in  that.  1  rely  ajjon  no  controversial 
diplomacy  between  Foreign  Ollices,  througli  which  the 
lay  mind  cannot  be  expected  to  thread  aiiy  certain  or 
conlidont  way.  1  appeal  simply  to  the  explicit 
declaration  of  (lermany's  moral  princi})les  in  state- 
craft, to  the  basis  of  jior  policy  as  atlirmed  in  lier 
press,  in  the  ollicial  speeches,  in  the  mo.st  influential 
literature.  The  men  wlio  are  opposin"  us  in  the  field 
stand,  by  their  own  avowal,  for  the  rights  main 
force  against  peaceful  arbitration,  for  the  intrinsic 
glories  of  conquest,  for  tlie  crushhig  of  small  nation- 
alities, for  calculated  brutality  on  the  battle-field.  To 
put  it  very  roughly  and  sununarily,  they  stand 
for  Xietzschean  inunoralism  against  Christian  re- 
straint. 

This  is  the  is.^ue  that  has  come  to  dwarf  every  other 
in  our  titanic  struggle;  it  is  this  which  has  roused  the 
spirit  of  war  in  those  leaders  of  opinion  throughout 
the  churches  of  England,  many  of  whom  have  .spent 
a  long  life  in  the  advocacy  of  international  peace. 
Not  to  settle  any  racial  feud  in  the  Balkans,  not  to 
take  territory  or  trade  from  one  and  to  giv-  it  to 
another,  but  to  hold  the  fortresses  of  Christian 
humanity  and  Christian  justice,  we  have  sent  forth 
to  France,  to  Belgium,  and  to  the  high  seas,  men  who 
in  .^uch  a  cause  count  not  their  lives  dear  to  them. 
We  stand,  indeed,  at  a  thrilling  juncture  in  the  liistory 
of  maid<ind,  the  jimcture  foreshadowed  all  unwittingly 
liy  the  po''t  who  cried: 
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Oh,  thiit  the  Wdrds  wliich  niako  llic  thoiiL'ht.s  obscuiv 

From  uhich  they  .spring,  as  clouds  u[  ^'limmciiiiL'  d.  w 
From  a  white  l.-iU  lih.t  hoaven's  hltie  poifniituiv, 
Were  stripp'il  of  their  thin  nm.sk.s  and  various  hue 
Anil  frowns  ui  J  smiles  and  splendoms  not  their  own, 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive  his  due." 

Now,  I  wi.s]-  to  .say  no  disrespectful  word  of  tlioso 
who  lionostly  believe  tlmt  under  any  provocation 
liowever  .severe,  and  for  any  cau.se  liowever  sacred, 
recourse  to  ann.s  is  contrary  to  the  mind  and  will  of 
tlic  Founder  of  our  I"'aitli.  I  shall  say,  however,  tliat 
such  is  not  my  reading  of  New  Testament  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  I  find  in  it  no  principle  more  fmida- 
mental  than  this,  that  tliere  are  evils  to  he  feared 
more  tlian  we  fear  physical  suffering,  that  there  are 
causes  which  at  times  must  be  maintained  even  unto 
blood.  Let  us  not  forget  who  it  was  that  said: 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  .send  peace  upon  earth ;" 
who  it  was  that  spoke  of  the  day  when  he  who  had  no 
sword  must  sell  his  garm.ent  and  buy  one. 

Will  anyone  dare  to  say  that  the  men  who  iifty 
years  ago  laid  down  their  lives  on  the  battle-fields  (".f 
America,  that  they  might  free  the  body  anrl  raise  the 
soul  of  the  negro,  lacked  the  benediction  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  (  Or  that  .such  a  struggle  was  not  far  more 
a  triumph  than  a  condemnation  of  the  Christian 
morality  ?  Tliere  has,  I  grant,  seldom  been  a  cause 
of  warfare  so  piiie,  so  disinterested,  so  irreproachable, 
that  it  would  not  .seem  poor  if  named  .^de  by  .side 
with  the  great  impulse  which  .stirred  the  heart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  but  we  venture  to  believe  that 
the  enterprise  to  which  we  have  .set  our  hands  will 
bear  even  the  tierce  light  of  that  comparison.     1  read 
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somo  time  ago  in  a  now.spaper  whicli   honsts  of  its 
public   sjiirit    tliaf    we   arc   figlitiiinr   to   compel    the 
(icrniaii    fla",'    everywhere    upon    tlie    seas    to    yieUl 
oheisanco  beloiv  the  I'liion  Jack.     Perish  the  thought 
that  foi'  such  an  object  our  country  is  pouring  tnrth 
the  blood  ot  her  sons  !     It  is  not  the  flag  that  sanctifies 
the  cause,  it  is  the  cause  that  .sanctifies  the  flag.     Not 
for  the  Union  Jack,  dear  to  us  though  it  is,  but  for 
the   thhigs   which   the   Union   Jack   symbolizes— for 
e(}ual  rights,  for  the  franchises  of  mankind,  for  justice 
and  freedom  and  pul)lic  law,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
phghted  word  —things  that  are  not  ours  alone,  but  the 
precious  birthright  of  humanity  of  wliich  an  armed 
usurper  would  despoil  us,  things  for  which  it  is  our 
proudest  and  our  purest  boast  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  aimed  to  stand.     Aye,  for  these,  and  for  the 
w'hole  scheme  of  duty  proclaimed  nineteen  centuries 
ago   upon    the    hillside    in    (ialilce,    the   spirit   that 
breathed  upf)n  a  dying  paganism  the  very  breatli  of 
life,  the  spirit  which  has  created  all  that  we  value 
most  in  civilized  order,  the  spirit  to  which  we   are 
often  indifTcrent  and  often  disobedient.  \at  which  in 
our  deepest  nature  and  at  our  best  we  adore,  the 
spirit  whose  meaning  never  came  liome  to  us  with 
such  overwlielming  power  as  when  we  were  challenged 
to  do  battle  for  its  sake.     Looking  at  it  in  this  liglit, 
coming  generations  will,  I  am  sure,  see  in  this  war 
something  more  than  the  l>lood-lust  of  armed  hosts, 
something  higher  than   dark   j)assif)ns  and   leckless 
greed.     They  will  see  in  it  that  which  reminds  them 
of  the  old  heroisms  and  the  old  martyrdoms;  they 
will  see  nothing  to  contradict  but  nuich  to  illustrate 
the  Christian  spirit  ui  men  who  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
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tho  self-interest  of  the  moment,  who  rciiii'inlx'rcfl  the 
tilings  f(ir  wliicli  one  should  even  daro  to  die.  who 
risked  all  for  what  they  i'<»uiitt'd  worthy  ot  ail  ri->l<. 
They  will  recognize,  not  with  shame  hut  with  surpass- 
ing pride,  that  to  their  aiu/estors  the  call  came  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  that  which  is  more  precious 
than  life,  and  that  when  the  call  came  it  was  met. 

The  cynic  may  remind  us  that  the  pa.st  has  seen 
many  a  war  descri1)e<l  as  a  "  holy  "  war,  that  the 
fight.s  which  involved  religion  have  been  the  worst 
of  all.  There  is  truth  m  l':is,  just  as  there  is  truth 
in  that  other  biting  epigram  that  more  sufTering  was 
caused  through  Ferdinand  V."s  loyalty  to  liis  fanatical 
conscience  than  through  Nero's  indulgence  of  his 
lusts.  These  are  the  dark  ironies  of  history,  and  let 
him  who  will  find  a  satisfying  moral  in  the  thought 
that  mankind  is  but  the  sport  of  a  malicious  and 
satirical  fate;  let  him  who  will  sum  it  all  uj)  in  the 
words  ot  Omar: 

But  liolplos.s  Pioopa  of  the  Ganip  Ho  plays 
Upon  tills  ChoinicT-boiud  of  Nijilits  luul  Days; 
Ilitlier  and  thither  moves,  and  elieck.'*,  and  slay.s, 
And  one  by  one  haek  in  the  Closet  lays. 

This  at  all  events  is  not  the  moral  that  appeals  to 
the  eye  of  faith,  nor  is  it  the  moral  that  is  seen  by  the 
man  who  believes  that  through  fidelity  to  the  right, 
as  one  understands  it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
suiferuig  involved,  lies  the  world's  .  :  =  ly  pathway 
leading  upward. 

When  Peter  the  Hermit  called  Europe  to  a  holy  war 
against  the  Saracen,  he  wrought  upon  the  imagination 
of  simple  but  heroic  soids  wIk,  could  not  bear  to  tliiid'; 
that  profane  feet  should  trample  and  profane  hands 
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